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~~ FOREWORD ~~ 


I am delighted on this memorable occasion to extend my very best wishes to the Kin Kin 
community and to congratulate the organisers of this 7Sth Anniversary celebration. 


I personally hold many pleasant memories of my associations with the people of this district - 
exceptionally fine people who exhibit community pride and who display a strong commitment 
to the education of their children. In my capacities as Principal of both the now closed 
Wahpunga State School and the Kin Kin State School and as Regional Director of Education 
I have been ever mindful of the supportive nature of this rural community. 


When today I observe the children of the children I taught completing their Primary schooling, 
I look back with pride. Their mothers and fathers have continued the fine tradition - they 
contribute to community life and participate actively in supporting their local school. Without 
exception they are all making valuable contributions to Australian society. 


Times change and so too must educational provision. Your school today is so vastly different 
in SO many ways - its architecture, resources, curriculum, teaching methods and philosophies. 
Many may well argue that the changes have been far too dramatic and that much of value has 
been lost in the transition. Education debate is healthy and needs to be encouraged. Schools 
today are "open institutions" inviting community involvement and participation in their 
organisation and operations. This development is a distinct departure from the 'closed fortress- 
like' schools of yesteryear. I trust that in the interests of our children's education, all thinking 
Queenslanders will follow the example of the Kin Kin District and proactively become involved 
in the life of their local school. By so doing education will become more responsive to your 
needs and expectations and the aspirations you hold for your chiidren - our nation’s most 
treasured resource and asset. 


These celebrations provide us all with the opportunity to renew old acquaintances to reminisce 
and re-live the past. Many of our memories will be joyous with others being tinged with pain 
and an element of sadness. One thing we will all notice is the fact that we are all growing 
older, however we will all cherish and be enriched by this opportunity to be together once 
again to share our experiences. 


Again on behalf of everyone may I sincerely thank the Kin Kin community and the organising 
committee for a job particularly well done. The compilation of this booklet in itself is no mean 
achievement. Much time and energy have obviously been expended in research, data 
collection, its analysis and publication. 


My very very best wishes to you all for the future. 


I thank you all most sincerely for your support over the years. 


L A Treichkl 
Regional Dikector of Education 
Sunshine CoaX Region 


7 July 1991 


PREFACE 


It is now over ten years since I first planned an historical publication concerning Kin Kin. At that time, when I was Principal of the 
Kin Kin Junction State School, Arthur Johnston and I were preparing a history of that school, which we hoped would be published for 
the Junction school’s 75th anniversary, in 1984. Unfortunately the school was closed before that jubilee was achieved. It is perhaps 
fortuitous that I have returned to Kin Kin and have now been able to guide the preparation of this educational history of the valley, 
involving the stories of the Kin Kin Junction, Wahpunga, Moran Group and Kin Kin State Schools. 


It is important to remember that the valley was once supported by these four one teacher schools and is now supported by one four 
teacher school. Reasons for this change are key components of this study. The story of the four schools can be viewed in regard to a 
struggle between cohesion or unity and competition or disunity amongst them and within them. This can be viewed as an ever-changing 
continuum which functioned over the years. There was always healthy competition amongst the schools, especially in relation to joint 
sporting events. The spirit of competition was apparent as most community members viewed their respective schools in a very 
parochial manner. As a reflection of these community expectations and other local influences, each school developed its unique culture. 
The cohesion of schools was emphasised by the standards and influence applied by Department of Education and the staff it provided 
for them. Schools faced similar problems and enjoyed many common benefits. Teachers, parents and students involved in the schools 
aspired to many common objectives. This was particularly displayed in joint or similar Project Club activities, and co-operative 
concerts, dances and sporting events. Unity was also promoted by students, who, sometimes after parental altercations with teachers, 
attended two or more of the schools in the valley. Several Head Teachers or Principals, including myself, have taught at two of the 
schools in the district. Some wives of Head Teachers were also teachers at neighbouring schools. In my own case, I spent two days as 
a relief teacher at Kin Kin in 1977, served two years as Principal of Kin Kin Junction school in 1980-1981, spent two weeks as Acting 
Principal at Kin Kin in 1981, and finally, in 1989, took up the position of Principal at Kin Kin. One colleague, Neil Bain, was in fact, 
enrolled as a student at three of the schools and later served as Principal of Kin Kin State School, for over sixteen years. Another 
colleague, Les Treichel, was Principal of Wahpunga State School in 1961, Principal of Kin Kin school, from 1970 to 1971 and was 
Regional Director of Education for this area from 1988 to 1991. Over the years, the degree of interaction between the four schools and 
their personnel has, therefore, been most significant. 


With the development of community feeling within the district, the unity factor finally triumphed with the closure of three of the 
schools. The accent was placed on Kin Kin as an area school. This situation was virtually inevitable due to improvements in transport 
in the valley, the decline in population in some areas making the survival of the small schools not viable and, most of all, the 
realization that a larger area school would avoid the expensive and difficult duplication of resources. Today, the unity of the four 
schools is symbolised in the service provided by the school bus run, which passes the sites of each of the closed schools. Fortunately, 
none of the families from areas where the schools were closed appear disadvantaged by this system. 


The disunity between schools seems to have been superseded by a certain degree of division within the single school community. In the 
wider Kin Kin community there has been, for some years, a degree of disunity. This was particularly noticeable when the district 
supported relatively large numbers of alternate lifestylers. Disunity did, and in many respects still does, hinder the growth and 
development of education at Kin Kin. I believe that the lesson from the past presented by this educational history is clear. Unity, but 
certainly not conformity, must predominate. It is particularly essential in this day and age in which the educational growth of each child 
will be so important for his or her future. Support the school and let it support your children is the message which comes through 
loudly and clearly from this study. 


Some confusion may be raised with regard to the names of the Kin Kin State School and that of Kin Kin Junction. Kin Kin Junction 
school was known originally as Kin Kin State School. The present institution which opened in the Kin Kin School of Arts hall 75 years 
ago was first known as Kin Kin Township Provisional School. In 1921, the name was changed to Kin Kin Township State School. 
Finally, in 1923, the school became Kin Kin State School. The original Kin Kin State School was renamed Kin Kin Junction State 
School in 1917. The full story of these name changes is dealt with in the study. 


I do not pretend to be an expert on the historical development of the district or its schools. Thus, there may be errors in or omissions 
from this publication. The text is only as reliable as the sources it has used. Every effort has been made to use a wide variety of 
reliable sources, but the time available for the completion of this study has been limited . This history has been fully referenced with 
endnotes to assist readers in understanding the sources fully. I shall welcome hearing from anyone who may be able to correct the text, 
as this will be essential if the book is ever reprinted. The use of endnotes will greatly facilitate any further research into the history of 
the district. 


Although I am sure this history covers the most important themes in Kin Kin’s educational history, it gives emphasis to the period up 
to 1950, for which most source material has been available. There have, of course, been many important developments in the 
subsequent 41 years, but it was considered that readers would be more interested in reflecting upon the earlier period. 


Kin Kin Schools - Past and Present has been produced by the Kin Kin State School 75th Anniversary Committee, which was headed by 
Barbara Geitz. It necessarily relies largely on eyewitness accounts. Direct quotations of text from official school correspondence and 
the reminiscences of many past students and teachers help to recreate an accurate feeling for the times which are now past. Although 
this technique may seem, at times, to break the flow of the text, the benefits of presenting such evidence will be appreciated. I should 
note that spelling from original documents, such as letters, admission registers, etc has usually been retained, even if probably 
incorrect. There is therefore some variation in spelling throughout the text. This is justified as it is essential to maintain the integrity of 
the original sources. The degree to which past students and past teachers remember the happy times, in and around Kin Kin, is 
particularly significant. The publications committee received many, many reminiscences, but unfortunately they had to be edited to fit 
in with the themes developed in the book. Some have not been used, mainly to avoid repetition. Such repetition in reminiscences 
clearly serves to verify the accuracy of individuals’ memories of events long gone. Because of the complex nature of the interaction of 
the schools and their cliental, however, some repetition has been unavoidable. I also regret that many of the reminiscences referring to 
the wider district, outside the realms of the schools, have not been used. Space did not permit a detailed district history and a detailed 
educational history. It is hoped that this, as yet unused information, may be used in a district history some time in the future. The 
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source material collected in the course of this project will either be stored safely at the school or placed in the custody of the Ccoroora 
Historical Society at Pomona. Some old records from Kin Kin Junction school which were not required by the Department of 
Education, have already been deposited with the historical society. The importance of that society as a storehouse of the district’s 
heritage will grow more and more, thanks to the hard work of research officer, Irene Christie. Any readers who wish to donate items 
of local historical or cultural significance are urged to contact the society. 


Arrangements will soon be made to forward the early Kin Kin State School Admission Registers to the Queensland State Archives, 
where their preservation will be ensured. There, they will join the registers of Kin Kin Junction and Wahpunga schools. Copies will, of 
course be kept in the school. Other school records, older than five years have now been deposited in a special archives section at the 
school. 


Constraints in time and lack of knowledge of the present whereabouts of past students and teachers from the schools has prevented us 
from contacting many people. The efforts of Lyn Bunney and Arthur Johnston have, however, ensured that many hundreds of ex-Kin 
Kin residents were given the opportunities to contribute to the publication. A list of teachers and students from each of the schools is 
given at the end of the book. The lists of teachers are believed to be complete, except for relieving teachers, of whom there appears to 
be no record. There is, however, some uncertainty as to the dates of service of some teachers. The lists of students are quite complete, 
except for Moran Group and the early part of Wahpunga. I am grateful to all those who forwarded their recollections, photographs and 
memorabilia. Your effort has made this a very readable history. Over the last three years my students have conducted many interviews 
with past students and teachers, in preparation for this publication. This has given them a valuable insight into the past, as well as 
providing much useful material for this book. Our thanks are therefore due to those who took the time to come to the school to be 
interviewed. The students and I enjoyed the experience immensely. In the endnotes, the interviews have been cited with the names of 
the interviewers as the primary index to the references and then the informant. For endnotes pertaining to interviews conducted by 
myself, the informant’s name assumes the primary index factor. 


It is unfortunate that there are some gaps in the history. My assistants and I are all the more aware of these gaps as this document goes 
to press. This problem is noticeable in the lack of photographs to illustrate many of the developments in the four schools and in the 
absence of certain records, such as school committee or P&C records of any type for the schools which have now closed, the loss of 
the entire Moran Group Admission Register and the absence of the first 62 names from the Wahpunga Admission Register. The 
absence of school committee records for Kin Kin school, except for the period, 1929-1937, is also regrettable. Perhaps noting these 
gaps will emphasise to readers the absolute necessity to preserve the records of our country, local area and even those which pertain to 
our families. Selection of information from the available records has been the choice of the publications committee, Arthur Johnston, 
Karen Van Dyk, Marcia Bunney, Lyn Bunney and myself, as well as my students, who have regularly participated in researching the 
available records. In regard to the students, the work of Tanya Bunney and Petrina Macdonald is worthy of special mention. 


I am indebted to my helpers, Lyn Bunney, Arthur Johnston, Karen Van Dyk and especially Marcia Bunney for their research assistance 
and preparation of some of the early text. Marcia also spent many, many hours of work typing the basic text of the book and then 
many more hours in making corrections. Robyn Macdonald also spent a great deal of time typing out lists of students who attended the. 
schools. The history of the Kin Kin district prepared by Neil Bain and Graham Giles for the Kin Kin Junction State School 60th 
anniversary and reprinted for the Kin Kin school’s 50th anniversary has formed the basis of the overview of the history of the district 
presented in Chapter one. I am grateful to Neil and Graham for their permission to use this information. I am also grateful to Arthur 
Johnston whose great knowledge of the development of the district has been invaluable in updating this historical overview. Arthur also 
provided advice on many other aspects of the study. The assistance of Henry Treichel, Gwen Hempsall, Neil Bain, Lindsay Treichel, 
Fred and Lil Bunney and Arthur Johnston in checking the text for accuracy is also appreciated. Assistance provided by Ruby 
Henderson, Lyn Bunney, Karen Van Dyk and Marcia Bunney in proofreading much of the text was also very beneficial. Information 
from the History Unit of the Department of Education and the Queensland State Archives has provided much useful resource material. 
I am particularly grateful to Greg Logan and Rosemary Mammino of the History Unit for their co-operation and generous assistance. 


I particularly wish to thank Andrew Green of the Department of Education, Nambour, for his assistance in preparing the layout 
of the book, all done on the school’s own computer. Andrew’s efforts to secure a laser printer on which to print out the third 
draft and final copies of the pages were much appreciated. Advice given by David Allenberg, of Gympie, was also most helpful in 
this matter. Barbara Geitz spent many, often frustrating, hours setting up the text. Her effort is most commendable. Assistance 
given by Carol Haining, in preparing the final layout also helped to make this publication much more presentable. Indeed, this 
publication would have never been completed on time had it not been for the determined efforts of Marcia Bunney, Barb Geitz 
and Carol Haining. Robyn Reid has done a fine job of designing the cover and the illustrations for the chapter headings and 
endings. The generous financial assistance given by the Noosa Shire Council has helped ensure the quality of this production. 
Finally, I wish to thank System Print, Gympie, for the professional manner in which they have approached this publication and 
their insistence on ensuring that the final product was of excellent quality. 


The educational history of the Kin Kin district is a fascinating story which is worthy of the detailed treatment provided in this 
publication. This history takes the theme of "Educating Kin Kin", an important aspect of community development, and describes the 
steps taken by the Department of Education (known as the Department of Public Instruction until 1957), the parents of children in the 
valley, the Principals and the teachers, who, often struggling to achieve their goals, brought formal education to the children of Kin 
Kin. The benefits of these efforts are clearly visible in the Kin Kin school of today. I trust the reader will enjoy reading Kin Kin 


Schools - Past and Present. fot Aw ole — 


John Dale 


Author and General Editor 
Principal of Kin Kin State School, 
28 September 1991. 


According to local knowledge, the name Kin Kin is 
derived from the Aboriginal term meaning "plenty 
plenty, black ants". In particular, it is believed to have 
referred to a species of small black ants which was 
prevalent in the area. * John Gladstone Steele, however, 
maintains that the name originated from kauin kauin, a 
place of red soil along Kin Kin Creek. * Kin Kin was 
probably within the area frequented by the Dulingbara 
Aboriginal group, part of the Kabi Kabi language group. 
* An excellent supply of fresh water, regular rainfall, 
valuable scrub timbers and rich, fertile soil, were the 
principal physical reasons for the settlers coming to the 
area. 


From as early as 1864 timber-getters, in search of cedar, 
penetrated the scrubs and areas along the creeks in the 
Kin Kin district. Promising land, although thickly 
timbered, was found along the Kin Kin creek, which 
flows into Lake Cootharaba. ° In 1866 cedar getters 
from Mooloola were camped at Tewantin and were 
working the scrubs along the Noosa River. ° The logs 
were floated down the river to Tewantin, where they 
were loaded on steamers and taken to Brisbane. ’ The 
discovery of gold at Gympie in 1867 caused a huge 
influx of miners and prospectors to the region and in due 
course also established a ready market for timber from 
the surrounding districts. By 1870, Luya, McGhie, 
Goodchap and Woodburn had established a saw mill at 
Mill Point, on the shore of Lake Cootharaba. ® A track, 
later known as Cootharaba Road, was soon blazed to link 
Gympie and the settlement on Lake Cootharaba. This 
road traversed the Kin Kin district, basically following 
what are now known as Wahpunga Lane and north of Dr 
Page’s Road. By 1891, over 150 men were employed 
cutting timber in the dense scrub of Cootharaba and Kin 
Kin. ° 


Kauri and hoop pine and beech logs cut in the Kin Kin 
scrubs were later towed by paddle steamers, such as the 
‘Alabama’, '° through the lakes and down the Noosa 
River from where they were taken to Brisbane for 
milling. Early land acquisitions around Lake Cootharaba 
were made principally to secure promising stands of 
timber. '' Compared with other districts in the region it 
is clear that the density of the scrub delayed agricultural 


CHAPTER ONE 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE KIN KIN DISTRICT ° 


by N. J. Bain, G. H. Giles, J. D. Dale and W. A. Johnston 


and pastoral settlement of Kin Kin for many years. In the 
early 1890s Gympie miners such as John Emanuel Cecil 
ventured to Kin Kin Creek on fishing expeditions. One of 
Cecil’s friends warned him about the possibility of 
Aborigines menacing his group, to which he replied, 
"Ah, I'll take my shotgun!" '* Evidently the area was 
very much of a frontier environment at that time. 


The growth of Gympie into a city gave a clear impetus 
for the development of agricultural and pastoral land use 
in the surrounding districts. Following the completion of 
the North Coast Railway, linking Brisbane and Gympie, 
in 1891, land was occupied along Pinbarren Creek. On 
cleared scrub land in this area, mostly sugar cane and 
fruit were grown. A mere existence was made by those 
living within a mile of the railway at Cooran, but to 
those farther away, the difficulties of pioneering made a 
very hard life, especially for the women and children. 


sie 
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Doyle’s Sawmill, Kin Kin, 1907 with F. A. Hollis’ bullock team and 
tall timber along the bank of Kin Kin Creek. [Source: Bill Hollis, 
Pomona, Q.| 


Just before the turn of the century, reports were received 
about the prosperous condition of the dairying industry in 
Northern New South Wales. Attempts were made to 
develop a similar industry in and around Gympie. Until 
the late 1890s the supply of milk, cream, butter and 
cheese to the sizeable population of Gympie was carried 
out mostly through the efforts of individual farmers. The 
need for a central factory became apparent, to rationalise 
the supply of dairy products in the town and to 


encourage dairy farming in the surrounding districts. 
Early attempts at establishing factories were unsuccessful 
until the Gympie Central Daizying Company began butter 
production at a site in Tozer Street in 1898. By 1900 the 
factory was in decline and was bought out by a 
proprietary company, the Silverwood Dairying Company 
Ltd which continued the production of butter at the same 
site. In 1906 efforts of adapting a co-operative 
association, based on a New South Wales model, were 
successful in founding the Wide Bay Co-operative 
Dairying Association, which took over the Silverwood 
plant. '? The establishment of this factory proved an 
immense boost to the dairying industry in the Gympie 
district. 


First cream wagon to take cream from the district to Cooran, where it 
was railed to the Gympie butter factory. The driver, Darby Smith was 
collecting Jack Moffatt’s cream, about 1910. [Source: Jessie Hall, nee 
Moffatt, Ipswich, Q.] 


Prospective dairymen eagerly sought land. Requests were 
made to the government to make a rich belt of scrub land 
on Kin Kin Creek available for dairying. Because there 
was no access road, the request was not granted. In 
1901, however, eight blocks were surveyed over the Kin 
Kin - Pinbarren Range. The following year John 
Turnbull, the first man to select land over the range, 
occupied one of these blocks. Turnbull was the first one 
to introduce paspalum grass to the area. The seed came 
from the Richmond River area in New South Wales. His 
selection was aptly named "Paspalum Park". 


Some months later, on 17 December 1902, Carl 
Sorensen, accompanied by John Hansen, arrived to select 
adjacent blocks. Leaving Cooran at 8 a.m. on that day 
and travelling with two horses and a wagon, they 
managed to reach their destination by dark. Some months 
later, two brothers, Charlie and Jim Fraser, and Hans P. 
Hansen also selected blocks. Two sons of the founder of 
Gympie, James Nash, Alan and Bert, "Dummy", 
selected the remaining blocks. 


Since the application for a road had been previously 
refused, other means of transport were sought. George 
F. Sainsbury of Pinbarren, was instrumental in 
advocating a light railway system from Cooran to Kin 
Kin. The Government Civil Engineer, after inspecting 


the proposed route, declared that construction of the line 
would be impracticable owing to the rugged terrain. His 
report suggested that a road could be built. In 1904, a 
public meeting was held and, after advising the Lands 
Department that a track had been cut over the range, the 
head government surveyor arrived to inspect the work. 
The road followed closely the bridle tracks cut through 
the scrub by the early settlers. Existing unemployment 
problems in Queensland at this time, allowed for gangs 
of men, with their families, to be sent to construct the 
road. 


As a result of these greatly improved transport facilities, 
interested groups of settlers, some from other states, 
came to inspect the rich, virgin scrub lands. The Lands 
Department reserved blocks of land for these settlers, 
much to the disappointment, and sometimes disgust, of 
those Queenslanders who were waiting anxiously for the 
blocks to be opened for settlement by ballot. In due 
course, two groups, both from New South Wales, settled 
in Kin Kin. The first, the Risley Group, comprising Bill 
Risley and his sons, Harry and Bill jun., and the 
Bowman and McWilliams families arrived in 1904. Soon 
afterwards, the Moran Group, which included the Moran 
and O’Donnell families, settled in the area now known as 
Moran Group Road. ' In later years a ministerial 
inquiry resulted in the group scheme being discontinued, 
thus allowing for greater freedom in individual selection. 
By 1910 settlement had extended over much of the 
valley, in the Kin Kin Junction, Moran Group and 
Wahpunga areas. Each of these areas had, in turn, been 
successful in securing a school. The pattern of settlement 
continued after the first world war when a number of 
returned soldiers settled along Golden Gully Road, then 
known as Soldiers Settlement Road. 


Kin Kin butter factory, in its early years, with some staff members and 
directors in front. [Source: Arthur Johnston, Kin Kin.] 


After land clearing had been completed, grasses were 
sown and crops such as corn and pumpkins were planted. 
Settlement was taken a step further when for example, 
Carl Sorensen purchased Illawarra cattle from Ipswich, 
after completing yards and milking bails. The arrival of 
some new dairy stock was reported as follows in the 


Gympie Times in 1910: 


A fine herd of young dairy stock arrived here early this week, consigned 
to C. Sorensen and B. Ferris of Kin Kin. *° 


Redwater proved a real menace to the early dairymen. At 
times big losses of cattle brought into the area were 
reported. Sorensen’s cream was the first to leave the 
district. It was carried by him on a saddle to Cooran to 
be railed to the Silverwood and Company butter factory 
in Gympie. The work of transporting cream this way to 
Cooran was a test of endurance on both man and beast, 
even though flat-sided cream cans, designed for easy 
carrying on a pack saddle, came into vogue. The early 
settlers had quite a difficult task getting pigs to Cooran, 
from where they were railed to market in Brisbane. The 
animals were driven, on foot, often across flooded creeks 
to Cooran railway station. All this for a meagre £2/10/- 
to £3 per pig. Transport difficulties were relieved when 
Jim Chapman, son of a Pinbarren pioneer, commenced 
the first cream carrying business with a two horse wagon 
(later three five horse wagons). He was assisted by 
George Martin, who later became a Kin Kin storekeeper 
for many years. Cream was brought in from the 
surrounding areas and left at a depot in Kin Kin. Frank 
Bowman used to test and weigh the cream. It was then 
put into bigger cans and taken to Cooran for railing to 
Gympie. Later, the carrying businesses conducted by 
Jack Simpson, Bill Doran and Terry Crang, continued to 
improve transport services to the district. In spite of this, 
the ever present problem of bad roads during wet 
weather often resulted in trips to Cooran taking up to one 
week. 


Hapgood’s property, now known as “Bungunya Park", Kin Kin, 1916, 
showing the softwood scrub in the background. [Source: Arthur 
Johnston, Kin Kin.] 


With the selection of land for agricultural settlement in 
the district, timber getting continued to be an important 
industry. Kin Kin became known all over Australia for 
its fine timbers, particularly the gigantic kauri pines. In 
1912 the Minister for Lands, J. P. Bell declared a small 
reserve on which one of the trees was to be protected for 
all time. The tree, named "The Bell Tree", collapsed, 
however, during a fierce storm in 1918. The tree 
produced five huge mill logs with a total length of 65 
feet and a maximum girth of 247 inches. It contained 
approximately 17 000 super feet of timber. '° Teams of 


18-24 bullocks were used to draw logs of comparable 
size on the conventional timber wagon to Cooran. This 
was a most difficult and dangerous task. Much of this 
excellent timber was felled to be used in house 
construction. John Turnbull built his of cedar, whilst 
other homes, still remaining, were built from pit-sawn 
beech, kauri, and other suitable local timbers. 


Refurbished Kin Kin butter factory, Kin Kin, c. 1931. [Source: 
Murray’s studios photograph, Arthur Johnston, Kin Kin, Q.] 


The district’s first store, built by Harry Slade, was 
opened close to Sorensen’s selection, now Geitzs’ 
property. This relieved the position whereby individuals 
had to carry their provisions from Cooran sometimes on 
foot, sometimes on horseback. Slade was a colourful 
identity, having been employed as a storekeeper for the 
millionaire Tyson, and also Cobb and Co. His entire 
stock, apart from tinned food, consisted of sugar, tea, 
flour and tobacco. It was expected that a township would 
spring up in the vicinity of the present Uniting Church, 
the Kin Kin Junction school and a sawmill started by 
Andrew Doyle. A steam boiler used by Doyle remained 
for years in Hafemeisters’ paddock near the Junction 
school. This mill probably closed in 1910. '’ Even the 
area for the township was surveyed, but it did not 
eventuate. 


"Heather Belle", Miller’s dairy farm at Moran Group. [Source: 
Cooroora Historical Society, Pomona. ] 


Settlement around what is now the Kin Kin township 
occurred at the same time as settlement in other areas of 
Kin Kin. The township, however, developed much later. 


Kin Kin residents in front of the giant Bell’s tree kauri pine log, after 
the tree collapsed during a storm, in 1918. 

At rear: Jack Waller; L to R, Front: "Pardy" McWilliams, Martin 
O’Hare, Frank Andrews, Charlie Hawkins, Charlie Vines, Fred Bunney 
sen., Mr Francis sen. [Source: Mr Fred Bunney, Boreen Point, Q.] 


Pugh’s Almanac which listed the business people in 
country towns, in 1912 lists W. Rohan and H. Slade as 
“Storekeepers, Kin Kin". Pugh first mentions the butter 
factory in 1914, '* although it was established in 1912. 
'’ Kin Kin is listed separately for the first time in 1916: 
Postmaster, Wm Rohan; Auctioneers etc. J. C. Gallen, 
J. W. Shepperson; Banks, Commercial of Australia, E.S. 
& A.; Butcher, J. W. Shepperson; Carrier, John 
Simpson; Co-operative Dairy Factory; Fruiterers etc, 
Dreier Bros; Hairdresser, Frank Voigt; Hotel, W. 
Rohan; Sawmiller, A. H. Towns; Small Goods, F. A. 
W. Bunney; Store, W. Rohan. By 1912-1913 listings in 
the Post Office Directory included 21 farmers, 29 
selectors, two stores and a butcher. By 1923 the listing 
comprised: branches of the Commercial Bank of 
Australia and the E. S. & A. bank; 14 selectors; 64 
farmers; 21 banana growers; three teachers; a carrier; 
two butchers; a hairdresser; the hotel; a fruiterer; a cafe; 
a mail contractor; a storekeeper and produce merchant; a 
sawmill; a dairy factory; and auctioneers. The School 
of Arts committee was formed in June 1909 and the hall 
erected in 1911. 7! 


Tommy O’Connor’s bullock team and Terry Crang’s carrying wagon in 
the main street of Kin Kin, March 1925, showing Stewart Brother’s 
shop and the baker’s shop on left and the hotel, Martin’s store, E.S.& 
A. Bank and butter factory on right. [Source: Murray’s studios 
photograph, Mrs Nellie Crang, (nee Bunney) Margate, Q.] 


Three churches were established. The first was the 
Methodist Church at the Junction, in 1916. In the early 
days, travelling ministers would come to the district on 
horseback, round up the settlers, then hold a service. It 
was customary for the minsters to remain the night at 
one of the settlers’ camps. They provided welcome 
company in those lonely days. 


A mail receiving office opened in M. McWilliams’ house 
on 18 November 1907. A short mail service commenced 
Operation at the same time. By December 1914 a 
telephone exchange had been installed and was operating. 
The Post Office and Commonwealth Bank agencies 
opened, under the control of George Waddell, in a local 
shop. * These services were later carried out at the side 
of Martin’s store. A separate Post Office building was 
constructed in 1954. * Electricity was connected to Kin 
Kin in 1948, 4 


Main Street, Kin Kin, c. 1931, showing the E.S.& A. Bank, Martin’s 
store, Post Office, hotel and Joe Allen’s blacksmith shop. [Source: 
Murray’s studios photograph, Arthur Johnston, Kin Kin, Q.] 


One of the chief industries in the early days, besides 
dairying and timber, was banana growing. This fruit was 
grown extensively, making Kin Kin one of the chief 
banana growing districts in Queensland. The industry 
attracted many Hindus, Swiss, Russians, Finns, Danes 
and Swedes. When “Bunchy Top" greatly affected the 
production, these people had to seek employment 
elsewhere. In the 1960s bananas, pineapples, small 
crops, bean growing and dairying constituted the chief 
industries. In the 1990s industries include macadamia 
nuts, ginger and, to a lesser extent, fruit and vegetable 
growing and dairying. The banana industry operates on a 
much smaller scale than it did in the past. Progressive 
farming methods such as crop rotation, water 
conservation, irrigation, improved pastures, aerial 
fertilising of crops, and the application of modern dairy 
farming technology, are being applied enthusiastically in 
an endeavour to improve the quality of production. 


In 1925 the Kin Kin Q.C.W.A. was established. The Kin 
Kin Masonic Lodge began in 1928. By the early 1920's 


Ireland and Russell had started a sawmill in the town. 
The mill was taken over by Alf Duncan and Eric Page in 
1934, but was burnt out in 1938. * Another Kin Kin 
sawmill was started by Harold Hempsall and his son 
Lionel in 1948. This mill was sold by Lionel in 1991 and 
still functions as an important industry in the town. 
Reforestation on many properties in recent years is an 
attempt to prevent further land degradation and improve 
the physical appearance of the local landscape. Since the 
late 1970s most of the farms in the valley have been 
subdivided. Since that time land values have skyrocketed 
from the order of $300 per acre to over $5 000 per acre 
for small blocks. 


Church of England and Roman Catholic Church, Kin Kin showing the 
home occupied by Bill Jordan (teacher at Kin Kin Junction), c. 1931. 
(Source: Murray’s studios photograph, W. M. Jordan, Sherwood, 
Brisbane, Q.] 


There have been many changes in the district over the 
years. In the late 1960s one of the early pioneers 
reflected on his life at Kin Kin, over the years: 


For 50 years I have asked myself why did these pioneers come and bury 
themselves in such a wilderness? What prospect could they have seen in 
such a place? Cooran was just a place where the train stopped for 
water. The road along the Pinbarren Valley was a nightmare, with not 
so much as a slight track over the range and where the necessities of 
life had to be carried in by sugar bag over the shoulder. Such 
conditions made Kin Kin “far from the maddening crowd". No matter 
how often I ask the question I always arrive back at the same answer - 
that the urge and the desire to own your own piece of earth on which to 
establish your home and to be “monarch of all you survey", gave such 
a degree of satisfaction and security for the future, that many of the 


trials and tribulations that went with it were overlooked or ignored. * 
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The township of Kin Kin, c. 
Playford, Eumundi, Q.] 


Today the urge for people to own their “own piece of 
earth" remains just as strong in luring residents to this 
community. Throughout this period of change and 
development there has been immense effort put towards 
planning for the future of the district. This is most 
apparent in the development of the local educational 
systems, or schools. 


The pattern of early settlement of Kin Kin had a direct 
bearing on the establishment of the schools in the district. 
Schools were set up in areas where they were most 
needed. In the early 1900s, difficulties in transport within 
the valley meant that one school could not service the 
whole district. Four schools were opened to serve their 
respective localities: Kin Kin Junction, established in 
1909, Moran Group and Wahpunga, both started in 
1910, and Kin Kin, set up in 1916. The establishment 
and maintenance of these schools was, however, no easy 
feat for their communities. Changes in demography, 
industry and improved transport within the district 
resulted in the closures of three of the original four 
schools. Kin Kin State School, the surviving school, 
ironically the last to be established, now serves a vastly 
different community from that which was the home of 
the early pioneers. The development of each of these 
schools will now be traced. 


Lait, nee 


1930. [Source: Mrs Cynthia 
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Arranging for the school and the teacher 


On 10 September 1909, Thomas John Moran, head of a 
group of five families which took up land in the Kin Kin 
district, called at the office of the Department of Public 
Instruction with the object of starting a_ special 
provisional school in the locality, known as Central Kin 
Kin. In his discussion with the Under Secretary for 
Public Instruction, J. D. Story, Moran claimed there 
were nine children of school age with prospects of more 
children of school age later. Members of the group had 
no means of educating their children because the nearest 
school was eight miles away. Moran stated that he was 
willing to find a room for a school if his daughter, aged 
19 years, was approved to take charge of the school. It 
was agreed that she would be provided with free board at 
a suggested annual salary of £40, as long as the number 
of children remained a minimum of nine. At that time 
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Moran’s daughter, Elsie, was teaching in New South 
Wales. ' 


At a public meeting held on 13 October 1909, T. J. 
Moran, F. Andrews, W. Lloyd, T. Moore, P. G. Waller 
and George Markham (representing his sister Mrs 
Forsyth) were elected members of a committee to 
promote the establishment of the school. T. J. Moran 
was appointed secretary. On the following day the names 
of parents and children residing around the proposed 
special provisional school at the Moran Group, Central 
Kin Kin, were collected and forwarded to the Department 
with the official application for the school. * On 19 
October 1909 J. D. Story wrote to inform Moran that the 
Minister had approved the establishment of the Moran 
Group Provisional School, No. 1206. Elsie Moran’s 
appointment was _ confirmed, provided she could 
furnish evidence that she was a_ person of suitable 
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List of Parents and Children residing near the proposed Special Provisional School at Moran Group. [Source: Moran Group School 


character, and indicated she was adequately trained as a 
teacher. She was also to serve a probationary period of 
one month in a Queensland school, where she was to 
gain an insight into school routine, the keeping of 
records, and the preparation and despatch of school 
returns. The Department arranged to supply a 
black-board, clock and the necessary school requisites. ° 


Elsie Moran’s teaching experience included duty as a 
teacher in the infants’ convent school at Wollongong for 
eighteen months, giving five children private tuition in 
Kyogle for six months, and teaching three children at 
Newton Boyd for five months. 4 


On 14 January 1910 Moran wrote that the schoolroom 
was completed and furnished. The committee waited on 
the supply of the items from the Department. Moran 
stated that his daughter was leaving Sydney in a few days 
for Eumundi where she was expecting to serve four 
weeks in preparation for her position at Kin Kin. ° Elsie 
Ellen Moran served her probation at Eumundi State 
School from 24 January to 17 February 1910. David 
Graham, the Head Teacher at Eumundi, considered that 
she would prove herself capable of conducting a small 
school if she received such an appointment. ° She 
apparently opened the school at Moran Group on 7 
March 1910. ’ By this time a school had opened at Kin 
Kin Junction and approval had been given for a school at 
Wahpunga. Moran had apparently put forward a very 
strong case for the school. His promise of providing a 
school room and accommodation for the teacher were 
important factors in ensuring the success of the 
application. As a result, the school was established with 
relative ease, unlike the case at Wahpunga. ° 


Early difficulties 


Despite the obvious community anxiety for the success of 
the school, there were early problems at the school when 
one of the parents, Mrs W. Lloyd, objected to the 
teacher correcting one of her four children who attended 
the school, terming the action ‘an insult’. The matter was 
brought before the committee on 21 May 1910. When a 
Departmental officer considered the situation, the 
committee was informed that the teacher was responsible 
for the progress and good behaviour of the pupils. It was 
considered that parents should assist the teacher as much 
as possible in these matters, and that parents, teacher and 
committee should work in harmony for the good of the 
school. If a parent refused to send their children to 
school, as Lloyd had threatened, it was felt that the 
parent could be dealt with under the compulsory section 
of the Education Act. ” 


The complaint necessitated an official Department inquiry 
which was held in the presence of the complainant, the 
teacher, Miss Moran and the members of the committee, 
M. Condon (Chairman), T. J. Moran (Secretary), T. 
Moore, F. Andrews and T. O’Donnell. According to the 
investigating inspector, W. Gripp, despite his efforts to 
keep two of the adversaries to school matters 
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they,"...introduced extraneous matters, sometimes in the 
most vehement manner." Apparently the Morans and the 
complainant had lived in the same house until the school 
opened in that building and the complainant then moved 
to a small cottage in Moran’s yard. The investigating 
inspector found the complaints were "frivolous and 
vexatious". He described the situation at the school: 


To sum up the condition of school affairs at the Moran Group, the 
school is held in a front room of Mr Moran’s residence. Mr Moran, 
father of the teacher and secretary to the school committee, is a 
domineering man. At first he refused to allow Mr and Mrs Lloyd into 
his house for purposes of the inquiry. When I told him that for the time 
being that room was a schoolroom and that if the complainants were 
not allowed to come in, I would hold the inquiry in the road, and that, 
if he persisted in his refusal, his action might possibly lead to the 
closure of the school, he, after consultation with the rest of the 
committee, agreed to let them enter; but as Mr and Mrs Lloyd came 
towards the sliprails he ordered them in a loud voice to stop outside the 
fence until they were wanted. Mr Moran also told me that the room 
could be used for school purposes only as long as his daughter 
remained the teacher. 

The settlers in this group are nearly all related to Mr Moran either 
by blood or marriage, and are probably under other obligations to him. 
Four out of the five members of the school committee are his relatives. 
The teacher’s salary, £50, is supplemented by ten supporters who give 
6d. a week each. 


Gripp added: 


In conclusion, seeing that there is no other place in the group but Mr 
Moran’s house that can be used for school purposes, much as I dislike 
school being held in a private house, and under the conditions 
obtaining here, I would recommend for the sake of the 7 children now 
attending and 4 more shortly expected, that the school be carried on as 
heretofore. "' 


Gripp considered that there were faults on both sides 
arising from a lack of forbearance. '* Despite this 
unsettling start, Elsie Moran continued as teacher at the 
school until June 1913. 


On 15 August 1912 members of the Moran Group met 
with J. D. Story, to discuss the possibility of constructing 
a school building on two acres of land which had been 
offered for that purpose. Story agreed that the enrolment, 
then seventeen, warranted a permanent school. The site, 
however, was offered to the Department under the 
condition that the grazing rights were retained by the 
owner and that he would be granted, in lieu, two acres of 
improved scrub land and eight acres of unimproved 
forest land from a crown reserve in the district. If this 
was not acceptable the "donor" requested that the land 
should be purchased for about £12 per acre. These 
conditions were not accepted by Story, who insisted that 
the grazing rights of school reserves must be retained by 
the Department. He was quoted in the Daily Mail: 


Mr Story told the deputation that the number of children warranted a 
school, but their proposals in regard to the site could not be 
entertained. The Department required unconditional control of school 
reserves, and the grazing rights must be retained by the department for 
the benefit of horses of pupils who rode to school. The department was 
now erecting school buildings without local contribution and it expected 
that in country districts the sites should be given free of cost. It was 
also generally regarded by parents as an advantage to have a school 
near to their homes, because children could then attend without 


inconvenience, while the school enhanced the value of surrounding 
properties. It did not seem right that the department should not only 
have to bear the whole cost of erecting the school, but also have to pay 
for sites, the prices of which were often fixed much above the value, 
simply because the department, as a State Department, was the 
prospective purchaser. Mr Story promised to have a full inquiry made 
by a district inspector, and the question of the site would thereafter be 
determined. '* 


Story felt that if a site could not be given free, the 


district should be investigated for a site on crown land. 
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When the application for a state school building was 
investigated the inspector, a man named Radcliffe, 
considered that the accommodation and furniture for the 
school were insufficient for the attendance. He added: 


The residents are not agreed, nor are they likely to agree in regard 
to a site for the new school, or on any other subject. The site originally 
offered ... - at £12 per acre - is central but unsuitable in other 
respects. It is intersected by two billabongs, and is probably flooded in 
wet weather. Close to this is a piece of crown land ... It is 13 1/2 
chains by 1 1/2 chains, standing scrub, watered by a creek. It is on the 
north west side of Portion 22V, through which a road was recently 
closed. ... The committee offer to fell the timber, clear the ground, and 
sow it with grass. The only objection I have to this site is its shape. 

A third site was submitted to me, viz. 2 acres on Mr Condon’s 
property ... This site is offered free. It is open forest land with a good 
aspect, and is on the whole a better site than (the second site) ..., but 
there appears to be some doubt as to the title. The secretary of the 
school committee in his letter ... says it is mortgaged. Still another site 
was offered. free viz. a portion of Mr Risley’s property ... This site, 
however, is not central. It would serve one family at the expense of the 
other families in the group. The members of the committee are divided 
on the question of the site. Three - Messrs. Moran, Moore and 
O’Donnell favour the (second site) ... now that it has been made clear 
to them that the Department does not intend to buy land at an 
exorbitant figure when there is suitable crown land near by. The other 
two members, Messrs. Andrews and Condon, together with a number of 
residents living from one to three miles from the school favour Risley’s 
site. A school will be needed in that direction some day, but in the 
meantime it is not central for the Moran Group. * 


After considerable deliberation, Radcliffe, placed in what 
must have been a difficult position, with so many 
options, recommended the second site, a piece of crown 
land comprising standing scrub on the north west side of 
Portion 22V. '° 


Despite Radcliffe’s recommendation, the dispute 
regarding the site for the school continued. A deputation, 
comprising Maurice Condon, school building committee 
chairman, T. J. Moran, secretary, Frederick Arthur 
William Bunney and a man named McDonough, met 
with Story. Moran, obviously intent on putting forward a 
convincing case, had originally sought to interview Story 
alone, but Story insisted that a joint discussion of all 
parties should be conducted. Apparently at this stage the 
Department had approved a site for the school on 
Miller’s land, Portion 19V. The exact location of the 
school site caused concern as Maurice Condon stated in 
the report: 


. they were not exactly sure on what part of Mr Miller’s property the 
site was. Their objections, if it was the position which they thought it 
was, were that it is not central, the road runs to a dead end about 3/4 
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mile away, and it is rather low-lying, being under flood level. Yesterday 
afternoon Mr Bunney had seen Mr Miller who denied having offered or 
given the site at all. The site offered by himself was on a main road - 
Gympie to Cootharaba Lake - 40 miles long and a better site could not 
be obtained. Three-quarters of the children were on this side of the 
creek. i.e. Condon’s site. "’ 


F. A. W. Bunney was disturbed at the course of the 
negotiations: 


Mr Bunney was thunderstruck to hear that the Department had Mr 
Miller’s written consent to convey the land for school purposes, after 
what Mr Miller had told him yesterday. 

He had four children going to school and another would be of school 
age in a few months. He, Mr Condon and Mr McDonough had between 
them I1 children going to the school and there would be 13 in a few 
month’s time. When he had inquired of Mr Miller whether he had given 
a site Mr Miller said that when the first site of two acres on the road 
Just opposite was proposed, he (Mr Miller) had said that rather than 
have that site he would give some of his own land. ** 


Bunney pointed out that there was a great deal of 
difference between the possible sites on Miller’s 
property: 


The lower one is more central but not so good for a school. The top 
site is not at all central. His children had had enough of going up there 
already and he might as well send them a bit further to the Wahpunga 
School. ” 


Concern was held that one of the other sites would be 
flooded quite easily and cause the building to be washed 
away and the children drowned, or stranded at the 


school. McDonough stated from his own experience: 


Only a few weeks ago he heard the creek coming down a banker from 
the watersheds, although there had not been much rain at Kin Kin, and 
the water covered the bridge which the majority of the children would 
have to cross if the school was on Miller’s side of the creek. Mr 
McDonough had to gallop out and bring his children home. *° 


During the lengthy discussions F. A. W. Bunney was 
"thunderstruck" several times at the _ revelations, 
intimated that some negotiations in regard to sites, had 
been proceeding without the school committee’s 
knowledge. Story agreed to discuss the matter with his 
inspector, Radcliffe, and consider carefully the various 
sites before making a final decision. He insisted that the 
Department would try to do the best thing possible for 
the children of the district. *! Fred Bunney did, in fact 
prefer to send his children to attend Moran Group 
school, despite the fact that they were first enrolled at 
Wahpunga. 


The school reserve was surveyed in July 1913 and 
surrendered from land donated by a H. A. Miller in 
October that year. ** Tenders were called for the 
construction of the school on 15 May 1913. * A total 
of six tenders were received. That of W. A. Chalk for 
£1234/14/- was accepted. “ The committee was given 
permission to clear the site, without cost to the 
Department. Care was to be taken that the building was 
erected on the correct site, which was, at this time 
identified as “Miller’s site". ** The new provisional 
school building at Moran Group, under the charge of 


Albert Francis Fittell, was occupied on 3 November 
1913. Fittell had apparently taken over from Elsie Moran 
in July 1913 and taught in the temporary school room 
until the new school building was opened. * The school 


was proclaimed a State School from 1 September 1914. 
27 


Mabel Bunney, in recalling her early days at school in 
the district, further explains the interpersonal 
relationships in the school community: 


We, as school kids, went to Moran Group school for a while. The 
school was held in old Mr Moran’s house and his daughter was the 
teacher. We were the only Protestant kids that went there and the other 
kids used to poke fun at us so Dad sent us to Wahpunga, till later years 
they got a school built at Moran Group, a bit closer, so we ended up at 
Moran Group (again). After we left Moran Group the first time, old 
Dad Moran tried to stop us from going through a paddock we used to 
go through. So we always called that stump he came from behind, Old 
Dad Moran stump. One girl that used to pick on us at first was one of 
my mates after we went back. We met up again at the “Back to Kin 
Kin" affair they had a couple of years ago. That girl was Annie Condon 
(Mrs Gallen). We hadn’t met since we left school. ** 


Moving the furniture into the Moran Group School building, 1913. H. 
A. Miller is second from the left. [Source: Mrs Muriel Robinson, nee 


Miller, Margate, Q.] 
Fencing and other improvements 


In December 1913 committee secretary, T. J. Moran, 
wrote to the Department requesting the provision of a 
fence, 18 chains in length, for the new school grounds as 
the existing fences were destroyed when the timber on 
the land was felled. A fence was needed to confine 
horses ridden to school by pupils. Moran was forwarded 
plans and specifications for the fencing and was given 
approval to obtain local prices for the work. ~ Soon 
afterwards, when it was imminent that the Department 
would call tenders for the fencing of the school grounds, 
T. J. Moran wrote claiming he was the only local 
tenderer likely for the work. His price of 7/- per rod was 
apparently approved of but not formally accepted. * 


By March 1914 problems had developed, as the new 
school committee secretary, Thomas O’Donnell, 
explained: 


I have been instructed by the committee to point out to you that the 
fencing of the school site is not being proceeded with. That Mr. Miller 
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is suffering great inconvenience through his cattle straying onto the 
road and also by straying cattle off the road onto his land. Further that 
the scholars horses run all over his farm and asking that this matter be 
attended to at once. * 


Moran Group school and its surroundings soon after the school was 
opened. [Source: Cooroora Historical Museum, Pomona.] 


No response was received when tenders were called early 
in 1914. When Moran called at the works office on 18 
March 1914 he had apparently lost interest in doing the 
job himself. He suggested that W. Chalk and his partner 
S. Saunders, who were working in the Kin Kin district at 
that time, might tender a price for the job of erecting 
fences and gates at the school. Saunders declined but 
Chalk submitted a tender * after being requested by the 
Department of Public Works to do so. * Chalk, of 
Main Street Kangaroo Point, was the successful tenderer 
for a price of £36. ™ 


Delays in fencing the school ground continued to cause 
problems for Miller, as cattle persisted in straying on to 
his land. At this time, September 1914, Chalk had failed 
to put in an appearance. * Chalk made no attempt to 
complete the job and had his contract cancelled on 20 
November 1914. The committee was asked to secure a 
quotation, not exceeding £36, from a local tradesman. In 
response, on 23 December 1914, H. A. Miller, chairman 
of the school committee, was accepted as the contractor, 
but by May the following year the work remained 
untouched. By this time Moran had left the district *° 


The Head Teacher, A. F. Fittell, also expressed concern 
in regard to cattle camping in the playshed: 


I am forced to draw your attention to the unsanitary condition of the 
playshed of this school. Situated under the school buildings, the 
straying stock look upon the playshed as an ideal camping place for the 
night. It is a common occurrence to find (3) or (4) still in their camping 
quarters (beneath the school) on my arrival of a morning. They are the 
cause of no end of trouble, and dirt and filth which is a direct menace, 
to the children’s health. Trusting that you will do all in your power to 
alleviate the trouble and to expediate (sic) the erection of the fence. *’ 


In December 1915 W. J. Green’s tender of £35/10/- was 
accepted. ** Green, who apparently lived at Moran 
Group, was delayed starting the work because he could 
not obtain a block plan. As a result he asked for an 
extension of 60 days to complete the contract. * By 
February he too had apparently lost interest in the job 


due to problems in securing materials. At this time the 
Works Department favoured the completion of the job by 
the use of day labour. 


Social tennis gathering at Moran Group School, c. 1916-1917. The 
tennis court was on Forsyths’ property, almost opposite the school. Mr 
and Mrs H. A. Miller and family are included in middle. L to R, girls 
on right: Annie Condon, Queenie Forsyth?, May Condon, Eva Forsyth. 
[Source: Mrs Muriel Robinson, nee Miller, Margate, Q.] 


In February 1919 secretary O’Donnell wrote to the 
Department requesting additional desks and forms 
informing them that although there were 28 children at 
the school there were seats and desks to accommodate 
only 20 students. O’Donnell also requested the erection 
of two porches on the back verandah to make extra room 
for the children, and for the construction of a breakwind 
to be erected under the school. The Department, in its 
wisdom, informed the writer that it regarded. the four 
desks and six forms, each seven feet six inches in length, 
as adequate for 30 pupils since it was the practice to 
provide desks for two thirds of the students. Provision of 
additional desks and forms was considered to be 
unnecessary. “' The matter of the porches for the back 
verandah was estimated to cost £12/10/- while the cost of 
enclosing one side and one end under the school was 
estimated at £17/10/-. The Inspector of Works who made 
the estimate considered the work desirable, but not 
urgent. “ The matter of the break-wind was raised 
again by the committee in August 1920. The Department 
was informed that it was bitterly cold underneath the 
school during the winter time and timber for this work 
could be obtained locally. Further consideration was to 
be given to the matter as deferred works. ” 


An early teacher remembers 


Much emphasis has been placed on the establishment of 
the school. It is important, however, to consider 
something of the experiences of early teachers, who had 
to contend with many problems. Ivy Everett, now Mrs 
Liekefett of Caloundra, was born on 6 September 1899, 
and became the fifth teacher at Moran Group. Her 
parents, William and Emily Everett, had a property at 
Goomong, near Bunya Creek, not far from Imbil. She 
attended the Bunya Creek school for her early primary 
school education and was later enrolled in Monkland 
school, Gympie. The loss of many male teachers, who 
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enlisted for military service in World War I made it 
necessary for the Department of Public Instruction to 
recruit young female school-leavers for the teaching 
profession. Ivy Everett was successful in passing the 
exam which was used to select prospective teachers. She 
then returned to Monkland school, where she spent a few 
months, under supervision, preparing for her new job. In 
due course, she was appointed to Moran Group school 
and commenced duty there, on 2 October 1916, just 
before her 17th birthday. “ 


Ivy Everett boarded with the Condon family and later 
with the O’Donnell family, both of whom were very kind 
to her. The school was certainly a great challenge for 
such a young woman, but the children progressed very 
well. They were all well behaved. Miss Everett did, of 
course, work very hard, all for a well-deserved monthly 
cheque of £8. She found that by following the work- 
book left by her predecessor, progress could be achieved. 
Great importance was placed upon the basics of reading, 
writing and arithmetic, within the various classes in the 
school. With so many classes to teach and standards to 
achieve, there was no time for any other activities. Miss 
Everett’s main teaching tools were the blackboard and 
chalk. There were plenty of books in the school, but no 
library. At this time, the school building was quite new, 
but had very little equipment. * 


At election time the school building was used as a polling 
booth. Miss Everett assisted as a poll clerk for a Federal 
election and a referendum during her time at Moran 
Group. “ The referendum was probably the first 
conscription referendum, held on 28 October 1916. 
Public opinion became split on the need for conscription. 
After its defeat in the first referendum, the Federal Labor 
government, headed by William Morris Hughes, was in 
turmoil. *’ Effects of these dramatic national events 
even reached Moran Group. The threats of adverse 
public opinion or a fear of being forced to enlist in the 
army were so real and feared that it prompted one man 
from Moran Group to hide in the scrub so that he would 
not be found. A number of local people, including the 
Condons, supplied him with food. * 


Soon after her arrival at the school, Miss Everett was 
warned about one of the local parents, "Once you meet 
Mrs Lloyd, you’re in for big trouble! She’s a ‘demon’!" 
In due course, when she officiated at the election, Mrs 
Lloyd confronted the teacher, stating that her son, Jack, 
had been attending the Christian Brothers’ school in 
Gympie, but was not progressing very well. Mrs Lloyd 
informed the teacher that she wanted to enrol her son at 
Moran Group. Although she was extremely concerned at 
this development, Ivy Everett enrolled Jack Lloyd. Under 
her direction, the boy progressed very well. Mrs Lloyd 
was indeed pleased. As a result, the two women became 
great friends. Miss Everett often visited the family on 
weekends. “ 


The extent of local traffic and the generally plentiful rain 
during the period when Ivy Everett was at the school 


ensured that the district’s roads were usually in a 
shocking condition, mainly all mud. Fortunately she 
could walk to school from where she _ boarded. 
Occasionally, Miss Everett rode her show pony, 
"Royalty", better known as "Royal", to visit her 
colleague, Margaret Walsh, at Wahpunga school. On 
some weekends she rode home to Goomong to visit her 
father, who had been widowed in 1914. Leaving Moran 
Group on Friday afternoon, Miss Everett would ride as 
far as Pinbarren or Cooran, where she would stay 
overnight with friends. She could then continue on her 
journey the following morning. For the return trip, she 
would depart on Sunday afternoon, stay overnight again 
at Cooran or Pinbarren and arrive, ready for work, on 
Monday morning. On other occasions, she would spend 
the weekend with her friends in Cooran, the Furner 
family. © 


Dances held in the Kin Kin hall, to raise money for the 
Soldiers Comfort Fund, were most enjoyable outings for 
many local people during the war years. *! One such 
function was organised by the Kin Kin Soldiers’ Comfort 
Fund Committee and the Kin Kin School of Arts 
Committee as a plain and fancy dress ball. Proceeds 
from this function, held in 1917, went to the Kin Kin 
School of Arts Committee. °° 


The school committee had regular meetings, at which 
Harry Miller presided as chairman and Miss Everett kept 
the minutes. The committee organized the annual break- 
up day picnic, which was a "red letter day". The parents 
came to the school for a great social gathering, while 


amusements and races were organized for the children. 
53 


Towards the end of 1917, Miss Everett received a 
transfer to a German settlement, near Gayndah. During 
the first world war years, residents in this settlement had 
a reputation for anti-British sentiment. Not wanting to 
become involved in such conflict on the home front, 
Miss Everett refused the transfer. Accordingly, she found 
herself without a job. Fortunately, the Department valued 
her services and about two months later, she was 
appointed to the Kidaman Creek school, near Mapleton. 
54 


More disputes 


Troubles amongst committee members recurred in 1919. 
After a dispute amongst the parents, the teacher and 
some of the students, secretary O’Donnell wrote to have 
the name of one of the parents removed from the 
committee. O’Donnell claimed that the parent was a 
source of annoyance to the teacher, accusing her of 
saying things she had not said. * In the course of the 
dispute, the parent visited the school as children were 
arriving for their day’s work and confronted the teacher 
and some of the students with accusations of their 
spreading untruths about him. He called the students 
"bare faced little liars" and threatened to "clip them over 
the ear-hole". °© According to the teacher, Mary 
Edwards, the parent had been a source of annoyance to 
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previous teachers. She had referred the matter to the 
committee who had "... the desire to protect the teacher 
against such vexatious disturbances." °*’ The parent 
complained that his children were being victimised by the 
teacher, who kept them in during their lunch half hour 
and for half an hour at dinner time after their sums, 
which were correct, had been marked wrong by other 
pupils. He claimed that the children were commonly 
accused of any wrong doings. After the parent threatened 
to take his children to Wahpunga school, he was incensed 
to hear that the teacher was reported to have said that she 
did not care if the children were taken away. This had 
apparently provoked the confrontation at the school. * 


EE See, Be MESE RS 


MORAN GROUP STATE SCHOOL, About 1918, L to R, Front: Jack 
Forsyth, Clem Moore, Jack Lloyd, Jim Condon, Frank Condon, 
Teacher, Miss Leighton?, Ruby Bunney, Bertha Newton, Molly 
Forsyth, Queenie Forsyth, Anne Condon, Mabel Bunney. On Steps, top 
to bottom, middle: Doris Newton, Alan Miller, Nellie Bunney, ?, Cliff 
O’Donnell (bottom right?). [Source: Joy Gallen, Ashgrove, Brisbane.] 


Around the same time, another dispute occurred when 
the same teacher, supporting the beliefs of one of the 
parents, stated that she wished no more dancing to take 
place in the school. This was despite the fact that the 
committee chairman took responsibility for the school to 
be cleaned up. Apparently a heated argument ensued at 
the school committee meeting when this matter was 
raised. °° The dances had apparently been organised by 
the committee as fund raising ventures. It seems a pity 
that they did not receive the total support of the school 
community. 


It is significant to note that even in this early stage, as 
Fred Bunney noted in his discussions with J. D. Story, 
the proximity of the schools at Moran Group and 
Wahpunga did give some parents a choice of schools 
they wished their children to attend. Despite the disputes 
associated with the Moran Group school in its early 
years, it provided the educational opportunities desired 
by those who lived in its vicinity, and as such filled a 
very real need. The establishment of the school and its 
growth in the early years served to develop local school 
traditions and a distinctive school culture. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Teachers and accommodation 


There were numerous changes in teachers during its early 
years. The 1920s were certainly not the days of huge 
salaries for teachers. For instance, Sydney Bartlett Jurd, 
whose annual salary was £130, was teaching at 
Johnstown Provisional school June 1920 before her 
appointment to Moran Group. ' Her _ replacement, 
Elizabeth Margaret Argaet’s annual salary was £150 per 
annum when she was transferred from Southern Cross to 
Moran Group as from 1 January 1921. * 


Nellie Crang, nee Bunney, recalled her teachers at 
Moran Group between 1917 and 1923: 


In 1917 I was sent to Moran Group State School, about the same 
distance as Wahpunga School 1 1/2 miles away. The teachers I 
remember were Miss Everett, Miss Fahey, Miss Leighton, M. A. Lloyd 
and also Miss Mary Edwards. I got into strife for going out through the 
fence into Millers’ paddock, where a small creek flowed, catching eels 
in a kerosene tin. On the whole I was a pretty good kid, never causing 
much trouble. * 


Not all the teachers were contented at such a relatively 
isolated spot as Moran Group, however, as committee 
secretary C. E. Vines explained in 1921: 


Re my wire of the 4th inst. so far I have received no reply to same 
and we are anxious to know when we can expect a new teacher for the 
Moran Group School. 

Re the teacher who has just vacated the position ... I might mention 
that she acted in a most unseemly manner and gave the committee no 
opportunity at all to discuss the matter with her. 

In the first place I sent a buckboard and a pair of horses into Cooran 
on the 24th January for the purpose of bringing her out to save her any 
inconvenience. Having a gentleman friend with her who seemed to act 
in the capacity of her adviser she declined the offer for no reason and 
came out per coach to Kin Kin the following morning four miles from 
Moran Group. 

Wednesday, Jan 26th, being a holiday, she did not commence her 

duties until the following day (Thursday). The accommodation provided 
was absolutely first class, a lined and ceiled room opening onto two 
verandahs and everything else on a like basis within a mile of the 
school. 
The first intimation I received of her departure was on the following 
Wednesday morning when I met her on her way back, by chance, after 
closing the school. She did not have the courtesy to inform the children 
the evening before. They were only informed the morning of her 
departure that she was leaving and had to return home. 

The young gentleman friend seemed to be “the fly in the ointment" as 
he arrived again on the Saturday and they left in company on the 
following Wednesday. 
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I might say that had ... (she) approached myself or the Secretary, 
stating her imaginary grievances, it would have been good manners on 
her part. ‘ 


Apparently the school served to interrupt the friendship 
of the teacher and her gentleman companion. Vines went 
on to explain his purpose in writing: 


I am writing this explanation so as to clear the committee of any 
charges of neglect that may have been levelled at it. We ask for a full 
and proper enquiry into the case as we maintain, that if teachers are 


allowed to carry on in this manner, it must tend to reduce the respect 


due to them by their scholars. . 


Keen to have the school reopened as soon as possible, 
Vines also made a recommendation for an appointment of 
a local girl as teacher: 


It is a difficult matter to obtain accommodation, for teachers, handy to 
the school, whereas this young lady teacher (Miss May Lloyd) would 
have her parent’s home to go to. This would avoid any trouble that 


would be likely to arise regarding accommodation. 


When the Department allowed Miss Lloyd’s appointment 
one of its officers expressed his hope that the school 
matters would proceed smoothly and "uninterruptedly". ’ 
Lloyd was probably a former pupil of the school and was 
most likely the daughter of Mrs W. Lloyd who had 
provoked an earlier dispute in the school. May Lloyd had 
actually given notice to resign from the Department as a 
teacher at Mundowran State School, Mundubbera on 28 
February 1921, *® but withdrew her resignation to apply 
for Moran Group ? where her salary was set at £145. '° 
In the early 1920s accommodation was available at the 
rate of 25/- per week, at the home of A. E. Harvey, less 
than a mile from the school. '! 


May Lloyd was replaced by Matthew John Fletcher on 
14 August 1922. Fletcher’s previous school was 
Wahpunga where he had commenced duty in January 
1920. Muriel Robinson, formerly Miller, 
remembered that one of the early Moran Group teachers 
rode to school on horseback from Wolvi. Her first 
teacher was Matthew Fletcher who boarded with her 
parents. He cooked his breakfast on a primus as her 
mother was busy milking cows. '° 
teachers continued 


Accommodation — for to present 


problems at Moran Group as the committee secretary 
Fred Bunney explained in May 1923: 


As Secretary of the Moran Group S. School I am responsible with the 
securing of suitable accommodation for our new teacher Mr A. H. 
Denholm. Mr Millar (sic) who accommodated Mr Fletcher the late 
teacher, is engaged. in work at the Kin Kin Township, and his wife has 
to look after the Dairying which makes it inconvenient for the 
accommodation of a teacher. Other places near the school have been 
tried, but no accommodation can be got anywhere handy, so I have had 
to keep him with us, and he has to share a room with my working lad, 
which is hardly the thing for a teacher. Our teacher, when I showed 
him the school, said he would like to settle there and if he could get a 
house belonging to Mr Millar he would get married. I asked Mr Millar 
if he would leave him have it & he said he wanted to shift it to Kin Kin 
Township & refused to leave it but the teacher & I & others talked to 
him about it. At the committee meeting he consented to leave it for the 
teacher providing he can get a guarantee of a reasonable rent and he 
will have to buy new timber to build at Kin Kin. “ 


At this time Fletcher was on extended leave and was 
entitled to return to his school. '° Secretary Bunney 
pointed out that he thought Fletcher was soon due for 
retirement being 65 years of age. Miller, who had agreed 
to provide his house to Andrew Denholm, was at this 
time, establishing the motor garage in Kin Kin. °° 
Denholm further explained his predicament: 


Since taking charge of the Moran Group State School I have been 
unable to find boarding accommodation. I have visited several places 
personally and the chairman of the school committee, Mr Miller has 
visited the others but with the same result. Mr Bunney, the secretary of 
the school committee has put me up temporally (sic) until other 
arrangements can be made. 

The chairman of the school committee, Mr Miller has a vacant 
cottage within one hundred yards of the school, it was his intention to 
remove the building but since no board can be found he is prepared to 
rent it for the purpose of a teacher’s residence if the Department will 
assure him that married teachers will be sent to fill the vacancies at this 
school as they arise. He does not wish to rent the building temporally 
(sic). 

If this meets with your approval I will get married in June and so be 
able to carry on duty as teacher of the Moran Group State School. " 


Instructions for the Department’s answer to Denholm 
were given as follows: 


Acknowledge and say that the H.T. M. J. Fletcher - is expected to 
resume at Moran Group after the expiration of his leave. The question 
of the transfer to Moran Group of married teachers will therefore have 
to be deferred until after that date. If writer desires to batch in the 
residence mentioned - he may do so but until he marries he will not be 
entitled to any rent allowance. Should he marry the Department will not 
accept any responsibility as regards the provision of a residence, nor 
will a guarantee of transfer to a school with a residence or so situated 
that a residence can be rented in the vicinity, be given. It is essential to 
the continuance of a school that the committee provide suitable 


accommodation. '® 


It is apparent that the house offered by Miller, just a 
short distance from the school, remained the teacher’s 
residence for many years. '? Despite the conditions 
applied by the Department, it would appear that Andy 
Denholm remained at Moran Group. Denholm came to 
Moran Group from Hebel. His salary was £200 per 
annum. ~ By the late 1930s teachers boarded privately 
and walked or rode bikes to school. During the early 
1940s there were only two cars in Moran Group. ”! 
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Travelling to and from school 


In the early 1920s most children walked to school, but 
some did ride horses. * In her book, As it seemed to 
me, Honor Pusenjak recalled her experiences travelling 
to and from the Moran Group State School in the period 
1922-1923: 


When I could ride well enough I was sent to a one-teacher school 
called Moran Group, about four or five miles away. The journey 
included labouring up Gentle Annie, but who felt tired in those days? 
Nor did we ever complain of the distance. It was always fun, and every 
day there was always something new to see. 

Eventually Martin (her brother) came too, clinging on behind as best 
he could, and we were joined by Frances and Molly Vines, all of us 
dawdling home in the long afternoons, stopping at the little pure creeks 
which here and there meandered across the road, for our horses to 
drink and for us to fill little bottles to suck ourselves, or to pick guavas, 
wild raspberries, or a species of orange, edible berry which grew on a 
climbing vine we called ‘Mum-Mums’, a mystery name indeed. 

Bread and mail were left by the mailman in a box at the foot of 
Gentle Annie to be collected by us. Often hunger and temptation were 
too much, and large holes would be made in the middle of fresh loaves, 
to my mother’s fury when she discovered them. We would squeeze the 
fresh bread in our hands before eating it, till it almost resembled the 
original dough. I called it ‘white plasticine’, a very apt description. My 
mother’s threats could never prevent this practice entirely, such was the 
delectable taste of the white plasticine. ** 


Catching the horses for the journey home was sometimes 
a concern for the O’ Hares: 


I never knew for certain if Toy would permit himself to be caught 
without his bucket, so about 3 p.m. a nagging worry would begin, 
would someone stay to help me, would we be stranded there all night, 
and how shameful not to be able to manage one’s horse in that 
community of competent riders! Sometimes when he was particularly 
wayward and I had to chase him, I would, in despair, resolve to get a 
large stick and teach him a lesson, but I never did, his air of innocence 
when finally captured, the docile way he trotted home-he had exhausted 
himself in his cavorting away from me round the paddock-always melted 
my anger. ™* 


The journey home was sometimes eventful: 


Occasionally when we were on our way home, especially in the 
summer, fierce tropical storms would erupt and the skies split open with 
lightning as the thunder rolled in the ranges making us both fearful and 
excited. We would shelter in the nearest boxes found at each farm gate 
where cream-cans were left to be picked up by the creamery-van. Some 
of the boxes were quite large, providing a welcome refuge while our 
horses plunged about in the deluge. *° 


Frances Duncan, nee Vines, remembered her friends the 
O’ Hares: 


The O’Hare family lived some distance over the Gentle Annie range. 
Honor (now Pusenjak) was the eldest and rode a little black one-eyed 
pony called “Toy” with her brother Martin O’Hare riding double 
behind. They had such a long journey that often they were late for 
school. They were not held back in any way as Honor later did very 
well in education whilst Martin was accepted at Duntroon. *° 


Martin later became Brigadier Martin Patrick O’Hare. 
7 Although all the O’Hare children arrived at school 
bare-footed, Honor O’Hare’s mother insisted that her 
children wear shoes to Moran Group. Peer pressure 
dictated that they would remove these "hateful symbols 


of ridicule" as soon as they were out of sight of the 
house. * 


There were constant dangers in travelling to and from 
school. Tragedy struck the community during the 1930s, 
when Francis Degney was accidentally killed when his 
horse slipped on the Moran Group bridge, as he travelled 
between home and school. He had only attended the 
school for a few weeks. ” Merv Bunney was seriously 
injured in a similar accident when his horse stumbled on 
a culvert near the school. * 


Frederick John Bunney recalled that on his way home 
from school at Moran Group, where he attended between 
1919 and 1927, he often chased the cockatoos off the 
farm’s corn, thus protecting his family’s livelihood. In a 
not so honourable role, he also pushed a mate off a 
bridge into the creek! >! 


In the 1920s and 1930s, the McGrath children, who lived 
at Sister Tree Creek, were often late for school, as they 
were required to complete their farm chores before 
leaving home. On most occasions they rode horses to 
school, although, at times they also walked or managed 
to get a ride on Linton Everett’s butcher’s utility. The 
children would sit wherever they could on the vehicle, 
even on the mud guards. * According to Ron McGrath, 
Tony, Nicholas and Charlie Bachman played the "wag" 
from school for a week. Each day, they would return 
home when they saw their school mates doing the same. 
One day, however, they became bored and, misjudging 
the time, arrived home about 11 a.m.! * 


According to Joyce Stubbins, in the late 1930s some 
people used to ride horses or pushbikes to school or 
elsewhere, but as she came from such a large family, the 
Alexanders, she had to walk. In the 1930s there were 
many swaggies on the roads. They used to say hello but 
the children had been told not to stop and talk to them. 
Everybody in the district knew each other then and 
everybody was friendly. ** The teacher at this time, 
Hughie Thew, who later became a doctor, had a motor 
car, which was quite a novelty in the country, even then. * 
Moran Group was Thew’s first and only position in 
which he was Head Teacher. He had been granted a 
senior scholarship to the Teachers’ Training College in 
1934 and taught at Bulimba for a short time before he 
apparently swapped his position there for that of James 
Thomas Finn, at Moran Group. It is interesting to note 
that when Thew was transferred to Mt Gravatt Upper 
school in July 1940, he also swapped positions with his 
replacement, Alan Noel Robertson. *° 


In the 1940s, one lad managed to have the children 
dismissed early from school by telling the new lady 
teacher that there was a storm brewing. This happened a 
few times until she got "wise" to his little trick. On the 
first afternoon she refused to let the children out early, 
however, the "predicted" storm actually occurred. >’ 


Progress in the 20s and 30s 
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Progress in the 20s and 30s 


Honor Pusenjak described the school building in the 
1920s: 


The school was raised high on its wooden posts with a flight of steps 
leading up to the front and rear approaches. The front steps, which we 
never used, led down to a rather charming little garden, in which grew 
a fascinating creeper with a quaint speckled flower we called the 
‘Dutchman’s Pipe’. Beneath the school we hung our saddles and 
bridles, ate our lunches or sheltered from the sub-tropical rains. The 
horses ran loose in the large school paddock. * 


In June 1920 consideration was given to converting the 
pit toilet system to a pan service. School committee 
secretary, A. E. Harvey, assured the Department that 
the committee would make arrangements to empty the 
pans for 5/- per week. * The first sanitary contractor 
was, apparently, Mr Stephenson who was replaced when 
he left the district in 1921. “ 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN AT MORAN GROUP SCHOOL,c.1921. 
L to R, Adults: ?, Jack Forsyth, (four unknowns), Mollie Forsyth, ?, 
Mrs Miller, Mrs O’Donnell, Andy Denholm, 
(teacher). 

Children standing: Alan Miller, Cliff O’Donnell, Clyde Moore, Nellie 
Moore, Myrtle Moore, Frances Vines. Children seated: ?, ?, ?, Neta 
O’Donnell, ?, ?, ?, ?, Muriel Miller, Mollie Vines, ?, Lizzie Moore, 
Ollie Grant, Glyn Miller. [Source: Mrs Muriel Robinson, nee Miller, 
Margate, Q.] 


(two unknowns), 


Committee secretary, A. E. Harvey, wrote to the 
Department in October 1920, requesting that the school’s 
name should be changed. He stated: 


At a meeting of my committee held on 22 September 1920 it was 
unanimously decided to ask you to change the name of this school to 
that of Central Kin Kin. I would point out that with the exception of 
three children all the pupils are residents of the Central Kin Kin and 
that there are only four houses in the Moran Group. The school itself is 
in Central Kin Kin. “ 


Departmental officers feared that the name would be 
confused with that of the school at Kin Kin Township. 
* The request prompted a petition from residents of 
Moran Group. Petitioners included Thomas Leslie 
Moore, Teresa Forsyth, William Moore, Thomas Moore, 
T. W. Wendell, F. Andrews, G. Grant, A. Y. Smith, 
Thos O’Donnell and M. Condon. Their support for the 
original name was indicated thus: 


We the undersigned petitioners being residents of "MORAN GROUP“ 
and adjoining locality have heard with regret that SOME members of 
the present school committee are moving to have the name of the school 
changed. We most respectfully request you to refuse their application on 


the following grounds:- 

1. THAT the Committee are not by any means unanimous in the 
matter 

2. THAT it is.a matter of personal spite with the prime mover in the 
matter 

3. THAT a majority of parents and residents are 
of name 

4. THAT the name “MORAN GROUP" has been on the maps of the 
Lands Department and on the road maps of the Noosa Shire for the 
past thirteen years and will remain there for all time 

5. THAT the person after whom the Group was named, provided and 
maintained a room free of charge for four years for School and 
Committee meeting purposes, and also at the Department’s request 
provided the first teacher (Miss Moran) for four years. FOR THE 
ABOVE REASONS your Petitioners as IN DUTY BOUND WILL EVER 
PRAY ian, 


opposed to any change 


The maintenance of the original name was also supported 
by T. J. Moran who at that time resided at "Cooroora", 
Liverpool Street, Rose Bay, Sydney. Obviously 
impressed with the loyalty of the petitioners, Moran 
stated: 


I recognise that the Petitioners are paying me a compliment in 
protesting against any change of NAME. If the NAME was changed by 
your Department I would not lose any sleep over it, but seeing those 
Names on the Petition I know that they are the Men & Women who 
Blazed the Track into the Virgin Scrub, & done all the pioneering work, 
therefore I also ask that the PRAYER of the Petitioners be granted. ” 


In 1926 it was noted that there were no shade trees or 
shelter shed in the ground and no enclosure for hats and 
cloaks on the verandah. There was a range of hills at the 
back and one at the front. Work to enclose with 
galvanised sheeting three bays on the south side and one 
on the western side at a cost of £8/5/- was approved. * 


In 1926 the toilets again required alterations to bring 
them up to standard. The toilets had been changed over 
from a pit system to a pan system but the pit was only 
partially filled in. Apparently the urinal emptied into a 
pan under the E.C. In wet weather the toilets were 
viewed as a breeding place for disease. This work and 
other repairs to the steps and verandah railings at the 
school was costed at £14/19/7. “ These matters had 
been drawn to the attention of William Taylor, the 
District Inspector of Schools when he visited Moran 
Group on 19 February 1926. The ultra conservative 
nature of the Inspector, accentuated no doubt through the 
difficult economic times, is illustrated by his comments. 
In relation to the painting: 


The head teacher states that the school requires painting. I think it is 
necessary and I recommend that when other matters make it suitable a 
responsible .officer of the Works Department should decide whether 
painting is really necessary. as 


The Head Teacher also stated that the nails in the roofs 
of the two closets were almost eaten through and 
requested their replacement. Taylor responded: 


I can say nothing as the head teacher did not call my attention to the 
weakness of the nails and I did not notice it for myself. It will be 
advisable for these roofs to (be) looked at carefully when a decision is 
being made about painting: or when the railings of the back steps are 
being made good. * 
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Committee secretary, Thomas O’Donnell wrote in May 
1926 to request the enclosing with galvanised iron part of 
the area underneath the school. This was seen as being 
necessary to prevent the exposure of the children to 
wind and rain as they sheltered there. The work was 
recommended, but at the time there were insufficient 
funds to allow the alterations to proceed. Consideration 
for the work was to be given early in the next financial 
year. “? This request was renewed in August 1926. 


In August 1928 the District Inspector of Works 
recommended that the school should be repainted, as it 
had not been painted since it was erected. At the time of 
his inspection a large K wire gate was standing on the 
school verandah. It had been standing there for some 
time, despite the fact that the committee had promised to 
place it in position. The teacher was instructed to return 
the gate to the Works Department unless it was installed 
within a month. *! The following month E. W. Fallen, 
of the Department of Public Works reported on the 
school’s condition: 


The external sheeting is of weatherboards and the latter previously 
received a coat of oil. The facings, handrails balusters, joinery and 
pine ceilings of verandah were painted, but same is now in bad 
condition. Facings, joinery etc. are almost bare and pine ceilings will 
require burning off. The whole of the work will require 3 coats. ” 


The painting, incorporating a colour scheme of white and 
green, was costed at £47/12/6. Repairs to the front steps, 
involving the replacement of the stumps was estimated at 
£1/16/-. *> Over three years later Thomas O’Donnell 
agreed to put two new blocks under the front steps of the 
school for 15 shillings. ** It was worth waiting for the 
bargain price! 


In 1929 Andy Denholm described the problems of 
gardening at Moran Group: 


. the kay-wire around the garden fence has rusted and is quite 
useless. We are greatly troubled with pigs roaming in and around the 
school ground and on returning to school this morning I found the 
garden practically destroyed. Flowers and plants had been rooted up 
and the stone edges which surrounded the rose beds were scattered 
about. It is useless to try to repair the mischief until the fence has been 
repaired. I therefore make application for 50 yards of kay-wire to 
enclose the garden. The committeemen are prepared to erect the wire. 
The old wire was 3 1/2 feet high. * 


Fortunately the Department agreed to supply the wire. 
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A proposal to enclose part of the back verandah at the 
school was made by Andy Denholm in February 1930. 
Denholm stated: 


I have the honour to make application to you to have portion of the 
back veranda of Moran Group School erclosed. There are 27 pupils on 
the roll and every day it is necessary to have classes on the veranda. 
There is no protection from wind or rain as both verandas are open. 

In winter and windy days the verandas are too open for classes but 
as most of our winds are south-easterly and westerly if that portion of 
the back veranda facing those directions were closed in the children 
would be protected from exposure. When conditions are unfavourable to 


have children on the veranda, the space inside is crowded as there are 
only 4 desks, each built to sit five pupils (20). 

The space at the end of the veranda is 7ft. high and 7ft. 6in. broad. 
Along the back of the veranda (west side) the space is 7ft. high and to 
be of real service it would have to be boarded 7ft. along. If this work 
were carried out it would greatly facilitate the work of the school and 
classes could be on the veranda more regularly. *’ 


The request was declined. Denholm was advised to bring 
the matter to the attention of the District Inspector when 
he next visited the school. ** Denholm informed the 
Department, in March 1930, that it was difficult to sit 
the pupils conveniently. The four desks could seat twenty 
pupils, but there were twenty-seven pupils on the roll. 
Denholm was granted permission to borrow an old desk 
from Kin Kin State School. He was prepared to have the 
desk brought to Moran Group school at no cost to the 
Department and return it at the end of the year or earlier, 
if required. °° 


The matter of better storage racilities was raised in April 
1931. At this time the school committee suggested the 
construction of a small room under the school to store its 
articles. Denholm, however, once again suggested that 
the committee should build a storeroom on the back 
verandah. ® The room was to be four feet long and 
take up one end of the verandah. As the alteration was to 
be completed at no cost to the Department, approval was 
granted to continue the wall for 3ft. 6in. along the back 
verandah. ° 


In June 1934 repairs were necessary for the front and 
rear steps and front fence. As well as these repairs, the 
committee requested the construction of a small room 
under the school to house school property bought by the 
committee to assist in the celebration of Arbor Day and 
breaking up day. Apparently the verandah storeroom was 
never constructed as these materials were stored in the 
classroom in a most inconvenient manner. The problem 
was further described: 


The schooi is unlined and as it is located in a valley which the sun does 
not fill till a late hour the building is cold and inclined to. be draughty 
as evidenced by numerous colds prevalent among the children. The 
committee would request that the school be lined if such is the policy of 
the Department. The lining would be a benefit from the point of view of 
comfort for the children, and from an instructional point of view, as the 
seat space provided could be utilised for the mounting of illustrations of 
various types. © 


All the work requested including the boring of the 
stumps for treatment against white ants and repairs to the 
E.Cs was recommended at an estimated cost of £44. ® 


Cleaning up the grounds 


The grounds at Moran Group evidently needed constant 
attention to keep them in order. In October 1921 
committee secretary A. E. Harvey complained to the 
Department about its lack of response in cleaning up the 
school grounds: 


I am instructed by my committee to ask you if it is the custom of the 
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Department to defray the cost of cleaning up school grounds. I might 
state the committee has spent much time (gratis) in brushing and 
digging out lantana. The ground needs attention very badly now, there 
is much lantana and a lot of logs which are infested with black snakes 
which are decidedly dangerous to the children. The iron gate at the 
entrance to the grounds is in need of being painted as is also the fence 
around the garden. ™ 


Because of the low average attendance, 12 in October out 
of 15 on roll, the Department considered that much 
expenditure was not warranted. The local cost of clearing 
and painting the gate was requested. © The request was 
renewed in April 1922. © Secretary Harvey also 
requested to have the school children examined in 
connection with hookworm disease, and have dental 
attention. °” 


In November 1922 Harvey informed the Department that 
a returned soldier had offered to clear the school grounds 
for £3 which the committee felt was very reasonable. 
Apparently the committee did not receive a reply to their 
first letter to the Department. As Harvey explained: "It is 
no uncommon thing for letters to never reach their 
destination in this district." © At this time there were 
18 students on roll, with an average attendance of 15.8. 
The expenditure was agreed to by the Department of 
Public Instruction, subject to the agreement of the Works 
Department. ® The committee also secured approval, 
subject to Works Department consent, for painting the 
three gates at the school - the carriage gate and single 
gate - forming the entrance from the road and the gate 
leading into the garden. The cost of this work was set at 
£1. ” Approval for the clearing at the rear of the 
grounds and painting the gates was, apparently, declined 
by the Works Department. The enterprising committee, 
under the direction of chairman C. E. Vines, decided to 
take responsibility for the work upon itself. A decision 
was made to authorise the work and then claim payment 
from the Department. Committee secretary, F. A. W. 
Bunney, explained that the Head Teacher and a 
committeeman examined the work then declared that it 
was carried out satisfactorily. The committee had 
previously spent many days improving the grounds in 
front of the building. As the work was unauthorised the 
Department payment was refused. ” 


In August 1925 Bunney explained the steps taken by the 
Head Teacher to repair the tank at the school: 


In answer to yours re, cost of repairs to tank and fence at Moran 
Group S School, I may state that I examined the tank and found that 
underneath the cleansing plug the galv iron seems to be much rusted & 
perished but it has been stopped up with putty by the teacher and is not 
leaking now. It would be hard to say what it would cost to repair 
properly as it may require to have a new patch put on and the plug 
shifted to another part. ... My committee think it best to leave it till the 
wet season starts and then have it overhauled. ™ 


At this time Bunney also explained the work necessary 
on the school fence. A heavy post was required in the 
gully and a log put across it. The wires on most of the 
fence required tightening. He estimated that the cost of 
the work would be approximately 15/-. By November 


Bunney had completed much of the necessary work and 
was evidently proud of his achievements: 


About two weeks ago I put in the two posts that were required to keep 
the cattle out of the paddock. One that had been lifted out of the ground 
in the creek, being so soft a place and the strain of wires would help 
lift it out. I put in also, a heavy round post below it, to keep it in its 
place and also wired an 18 or 20 feet log on to the side of it to weight 
(sic) it down more. As the holes were wet and sloppy I filled them up 
with quartz and some dry hard earth. Some quantity of stones (were) 
required to fill the two holes and now they have set firm. I bored the 
round post & threaded the 5 wires through that & I also placed another 
long blood-wood log across the creek in another low spot & brought 
another round post on the ground in case it is needed later on. While I 
had the horse and harness on the job I got the posts & logs from an 
adjoining paddock & they were some distance from the school ground, 
but all down hill pulling. I later on, finished the job by straining up all 
the wires around the whole school ground & they are now all nice & 
tight and the fence secure. Two wire strainers and some pins are 
missing. The nearest corner post in S.E.corner is about done, it is 
rotten in parts and the wires are all rusted in the round posts & in six 
or more different places I had to put on fresh new pieces of wire where 
the others had rusted off. Later on I would suggest that all the wires be 
shifted, two ends of rusty wire cut off & put a larger piece on one end 
& tar it before going in the posts or put on something to preserve it in 
the posts. The sap has rotted off most of the posts and have left them all 
loose in the ground and they should later be sapped & rammed as the 
rotten sap soon catches on fire. I shifted a big lump of a log that was 
leaning against one post and did a good big 15/- worth, the form has 
been signed & the teacher is sending it in under separate cover. ™ 


From the account, Bunney certainly provided value for 
money! Bunney must have been an interesting spectacle 
riding his bicycle everywhere. This he continued right up 
to the 1920s, often riding from Kin Kin to Gympie. ” 


Education at Moran Group 


In an interview with the Kin Kin State School history 
researchers, the following information about the Bunney 
family and the school was established: 


Frederick Arthur William and Sara Bunney (formerly Mills) and their 
family moved from Gympie to Kin Kin in 1905. The older children 
started school in Gympie and then attended the Wahpunga School until 
they were transferred to the Moran Group school, due to some 
misunderstanding at the Wahpunga School. 

Frederick John Bunney was born in 1913 and had six sisters and one 
brother. Their names were Lilian, Evelyn, Gladys, Mabel, Ruby, Nellie 
and Mervyn. They lived near Wahpunga Lane, about three miles from 
Kin Kin. 

The Moran Group school was a timber building, with front and back 
verandahs, built up on high stumps to provide shelter underneath. 
There was only one classroom and one teacher. The classroom had 
sloped bench desks which seated six pupils and had a shelf underneath 
for books. The children sat on long stools. 

The whole time Mr Bunney attended the school there were between 
twenty and thirty pupils enrolled. He started school in 1919 at the age 
of six years. He travelled on foot or by horseback to school and then, 
later, by push bike. 

The cane was used as the main form of punishment. The number of 
strokes of the cane depended on how serious the problem was. There 
was no library at the school and the students did not have excursions. 
Schooling started in class one and went to class six. The students did 
not play much sport. ”° 


Muriel Miller attended the Moran Group school, from 
1920 to August 1924. At school picnics, Fred Bunney 
sen. would bring a bag of passionfruit, minus stalks, and 
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put them in a tub of water. The children would kneel 
down, with their hands behind their backs, and try to 
retrieve the fruit in their mouths. On Arbor Day, one 
year there was a draw for planting two fig trees. This 
resulted in the youngest girl and the oldest boy being 
chosen. Muriel Miller, just 5 years old at the time was 
the youngest girl. Her mother and she climbed onto a 
buggy and planted her tree in a stump about 6 ft high. 
Bill Grady, the other selection, had no problem planting 
his tree. 7’ Frances Duncan, nee Vines, also recalled 
her days at Moran Group: 


I attended Moran Group School for some years possibly from the 
year 1919 until I left for a private school in Brisbane when aged about 
12 years. My sister Mollie Cassidy would have started school about 
1921 and finished her schooling in Gympie some years later. Our 
brother Peter Vines (now deceased) started school at Moran Group in 
1924 later attending the Kin Kin School for a few years. We sometimes 
walked the 2 1/2 miles to school, got rides with the cream carrier or 
baker’s van. After we learned to ride we were able to ride horses most 
of the time. 

I can remember the names of most of our teachers such as Miss 
Edwards, Miss Jurd, Miss Lloyd, Mr Fletcher, Mr Andy Denholm who 
was a married man and spent several years with us. He was a great 
favourite with most of us. ” 


In August 1922 Matthew Fletcher nominated a widow, 
Mrs Amy Grant, as the sewing mistress for Moran 
Group School. Fletcher explained that she took 
needlework to add to her income and was, in his opinion 
a capable person for the position. He added that he had 
asked her to commence her duties from 15 August. 
Because of the limited number of pupils involved in the 
lessons, (five girls), approval for the appointment of the 
teacher was declined. ” Fletcher was indeed lucky to 
have the amount he had already paid to Mrs Grant, 
£1/6/8d. A lenient officer of the Department considered 
that at Fletcher’s previous school Wahpunga a local 
teacher of needlework had been appointed and it was 
considered that he acted in good faith in arranging the 
appointment at Moran Group. ” 


After Andy Denholm’s marriage his wife commenced 
duty as sewing teacher. In March 1927, however, she 
resigned temporarily as sewing mistress at the school. 
Approval was given for Miss Thelma Rose to carry on 
these duties until she returned. * Denholm’s wife 
resumed duty as sewing mistress at the school on 1 
October 1927. * 


Language education, provided with relatively limited 
resources, was quite thorough, as Honor Pusenjak 
recalled: 


We received quite a good education. There was a library kept in a 
cupboard through which I read my way voraciously, the old 
Queensland ’readers’ contained interesting extracts from English and 
Australian classics which provided us at an early age with a better- 
than-average acquaintance with good literature. Poetry was to be 
learned, for example, several verses of Gray’s Elegy, each night, but it 
was never any hardship for my youthful memory. Everyone seemed to 
be literate, there were no children with ’reading problems’ requiring 
specialist instruction, how this was achieved in a one-teacher school of 


many grades I do not know, perhaps we all came of intelligent stock! 
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Reading books contained much information concerning 
fascinating, far-away places which gave the pupils a good 
background in geography. Arithmetic was, however, a 
different matter. The use of arithmetic cards in several 
year levels were useful to the teacher, but, according to 
Honor Pusenjak, the very sight of the blue boxes which 
contained these "objects of torture" froze her brain! They 
seemed to be senseless mental exercises. Art activities 
consisted of drawing objects such as jars, bottles or 
boxes as accurately as possible. Sometimes they were 
arranged artistically by the teacher, but were very 
difficult to represent. In the 1920s, rounders was the 
favourite game played at school. A favourite lunch for 
the O’Hares was slices of dry bread, thickly spread with 
golden syrup, which permeated the bread. It was quite an 
advantage for one of the teams to have the young 
teacher, Andy Denholm, on their side. * Cricket was 
played close to the road, on the northern side of the 
school in the 1920s and early 1930s. According to Merv 
Bunney, however, there were difficulties in having such 
games. Andy Denholm’s brumby horse, Sirius, persisted 
in grabbing and keeping the cricket ball when it was hit 
in his direction. Sirius was subsequently penned up in a 
corner of the school yard where he was kept out of 
trouble. A local cream carter, believed to be "Ollie" 
Day, who worked for Bill Doran, would sometimes play 
cricket with the children for a short time as he passed the 
school whilst he was on his cream run. ® When Enid 
McGrath attended the school in the 1930s the children 
would play hide and seek. Mrs O’Donnell, whose farm 
joined the back fence of the school, would sometimes 
call out where the children were hiding. °° 


Soon after Andy Denholm’s arrival at Moran Group in 
1923, the school and district was affected by an influenza 
epidemic. On 29 June, when Denholm closed the school 
because the epidemic reduced the attendance to only 
three pupils, he was granted leave without pay for one 
day. *’ Due to the fact that no pupils attended the 
school on 2 July, only two students presented themselves 
for school on 3 July 1923 and almost every home was 
affected by the epidemic, Denholm took the extreme step 
of closing the school until 9 July. He was instructed to 
re-open the school immediately for those students who 
were able to attend. ® The school was closed for four 
consecutive days. Closing the school without approval 
was in direct violation of the regulations governing 
teachers. The school was closed again on 27 July because 
the heavy rain prevented students from attending. * 
Denholm was reprimanded for turning students away 
from the school on 3 July and fined one day’s pay for 
doing so. ” 


In January 1930 the contents of the school comprised: 
two desks which measured seven feet six inches by two 
feet four inches; two desks which measured seven feet 
six inches by two feet (each desk sat five students); one 
blackboard measuring four feet six inches by three feet 
six inches; two blackboards measuring three feet' four 
inches by two feet nine inches; one table measuring three 
feet six inches by two feet six inches; one chair; one 
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press measuring four feet seven inches by three feet six 
inches by one foot eight inches; one easel; three forms 
measuring seven feet six inches by one foot four inches 
and three forms measuring seven feet six inches by one 
foot two inches. *' There were no map stands, library 
shelves, specimen cabinets or lockers. The school room 
measured 21 feet by 14 feet 4 inches with two verandahs 
21 feet by 7 feet 4 inches. ” 


MORAN GROUP SCHOOL, 1936. 

L to R, Back Row: Ray Notley, Len Notley, Maurice Hayes, Jack 
Andrews, John Degney. 

Middle Row: Jean Moore, Enid McGrath, Phyllis Percival, Delphine 
Blyton, Pat Degney, Marj Notley. 

Front Row: Leo Andrews, Len Degney, Des McGrath, Elsie Jones. 
[Source: Mrs Joan Tobin, nee Notley, Toowoomba, Q.] 


Later developments 


Joyce Stubbins’ family, the Alexanders, were share 
farming near Wolvi before they moved to another share 
farm at Moran Group in approximately 1937. Joyce 
Alexander was nine years old when she attended the 
Moran Group School. Most of the parents in the area 
were dairy farmers. ” 


According to Joyce Stubbins, in the 1930s, the school did 
not have a good library. Students just used the reading 
books that they took home. As was the case for most of 
the local schools, they started school at 9.30 a.m. and 
finished at 3.30 p.m. There were 19 to 20 children in 
seven grades at Moran Group, all in the one room, and 
all good friends. The subjects learnt included maths, 
spelling, reading, social studies, geography and history. 
Children were not allowed to talk in class or even look 
sideways. The only form of art practised at the school 
was drawing with pastels. Friday afternoon was sports 
afternoon, where they usually played games of rounders, 
basketball and cricket. ** As Mavis Cochrane recalled, 
in the 1940s, the school had a good level playground on 
which the children played games such as _ football, 
rounders, tug of war, and red rover. ” 


The children did not have to wear school uniforms in the 
1930s. The school gardens were little round beds. There 
was a prize for the best garden at the end of the year. * 
On Thursday afternoons in the 1940s, the girls had 
sewing and knitting lessons. Balaclava caps and socks 


were sewn and knitted by hand for soldiers serving in 
World War 2. While the girls were busy doing this work 
the boys worked in the school garden. 7’ 


When the Inspectors were due to visit, the children were 
warned about three days in advance to be on their best 
behaviour. *% In the 1940s the Inspector would arrive 
with the mailman, apparently without warning. It always 
amazed Mavis Jensen that a few days before the 
Inspector arrived, the store cupboard, storeroom 
downstairs and the grounds had a good clean-up. She did 
not realize until later that teachers had "grapevines" too. 
° Exams were held twice a year at the school. The 
child who scored the highest marks went to the top of the 
class, and the children were seated in order of where 
they came in their exams. '” Mavis Jensen’s first paid 
job was at the school, sweeping the school and verandahs 
for 6d a week. '® 


In the 1940s magpies used to chase boys who teased 
them. One boy was left with a grey patch of hair on his 
head, the result of being pecked by a magpie at the 
school when he was 12 years old. The magpie, a very 
clever strategist, would watch the boys go into the toilet 
and sit in a nearby tree, waiting for them to come out. 
The boys could then be taken by surprise! '° 


MORAN GROUP SCHOOL, 1938. 
L to R, Back row: John Degney, Ray Notley, Len Notley, Leo 
Andrews, Len Degney, Maurice Hayes, Jack Andrews. 
Middle row: Pat Degney, Enid McGrath, Jane Markham (?), Gwenda 
"Bunty" Notley, Phyllis Percival, Del Blyton, Gwen McGrath. 
Front Row: Len Moore, Des Condon, Cath Williams, Jean Notley, Des 
McGrath. [Source: Mrs Enid Murray, nee McGrath, Gympie, Q.] 


Joyce Stubbins remembered when one of her brothers 
was sliding down the school railing and collected a 
splinter in his bottom. He was then taken to hospital to 
have it extracted. School committee meetings known as 
"School Meetings" were held at the school. Joyce missed 
the break-up school picnic one year because she had 
quite a number of boils on her legs. Her mother, 
however, came home after the picnic with a shoe box full 
of cakes and lollies for her. To raise funds the school 
committee organised small raffles, and dances held out 
on the grass. On one occasion at the school, around 
1936, the children put on a play of "The Old Woman 
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who lived in a Shoe". Joyce Alexander played the part of 
the naughty little girl! ' 


Picnic day activity at Moran Group, about 1929: diving for passionfruit 
with money inside them, L-R, Frank McGrath (cut off), Ron McGrath 
(head in tub), Lizzie Moore, Merle Grant (wearing hat), Ron Grant 
(boy with hat), Gloria Moore (back to camera), Mona McGrath (cut 
off). [Source: Mrs Enid Murray, nee McGrath, Gympie, Q.] 


According to Mavis Jensen, Arbor day and break-up day 
were special school days in the close, friendly 
community of Moran Group: 


Arbor Day and Break-up picnic day were our special days. Arbor 
Day was a working bee for men folk, while the mothers brought along 
sandwiches and cakes for a basket picnic. They would enjoy a chat 
together as they wouldn’t see one another very often. A tree or two 
would be planted. 

Break-up picnic day was a real treat, with soft drinks and ice creams 
delivered with the mailman. A big tin of boiled lollies was shared out in 
paper packets, one for each child. Beautiful sandwiches and cakes were 
made by the mothers. My Dad always had watermelons ripe for the 
break-up picnic. 

The children had three-legged races, relays, potato sack and potato 
races and flat races. Each child received a coin for competing, whether 
they came first or last. 

Prize Book presentation was the last and most exciting event of the 
day. The parents all joined in the fun. Break-up day was the greatest 
day, especially with the thought of six weeks holidays on the children’s 
minds! '“ 


Officially, Head Teacher Alan Robertson had several 
periods of absence from the school, although he did not 
return to the school after he left in 1941. He was on 
leave with the R.A.A.F. from November 1941 to 
February 1946 and completed a degree at the University 
of Queensland between 1947 and 1949. This attainment 
allowed him to become a high school technical teacher in 
1950. Robertson’s replacement for much of the time in 
which he was attending university, Raymond Schmidt, 
had also served in the R.A.A.F. during the war. Schmidt 
was transferred to Adavale, in July 1950. '® Frances 
Duncan, nee Vines, who attended the Moran Group 
School in its early years, also had three children who 
were later pupils. She recalled: 


Later I had three sons attending the Moran Group School. Frank 
started in 1940, Ray 1941 and Warren 1946. Their teachers included 
Merton Hugh Thew, who later became a doctor and Miss Faulkner who 
boarded with Mrs Green opposite us and always rode a horse to 
school. (Her father was principal at Cooran for many years.) Mr 
Edward Kelk was the next teacher. We left the district in 1947. '© 


Other second generation pupils at the school were Des, 


Denise, Jill and Greg Condon who attended Moran 
Group between 1937 and 1950. Their father, Jim, had 
spent all his school years, 1910-1917, at Moran Group. 
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In approximately 1948, all school children in the district, 
including those from Moran Group, attended one of the 
first mass immunization, triple antigen clinics, held in the 
Kin Kin School of Arts. About once a year the school 
committee organised family outings to beaches such as 
Lake Cootharaba or Noosa. Transport for these very 
popular functions was provided on Crang’s cream truck. 
The school committee also organised a concert in the Kin 
Kin School of Arts in approximately 1948. Annual sports 
days at the school were other popular events. '® 


Because of the difficulties of having repairs carried out at 
the school it was most disappointing when the work was 
not carried out satisfactorily. This was the case when, 
after completing repairs to the school, broken panes of 
window glass and pieces of old timber with protruding 
rusty nails were left lying around a school grounds by 
the Works Department employees. ' 


MORAN GROUP SCHOOL, 1947. 
L to R, Back row: Ron Maher, Judy Jeremy, Gwen Jeremy, Hazel 


Maher, E. C. Kelk (Head Teacher), Delma Lehr, 
Narelle Lehr. 

Middle Row: Lola Williams, Fay Williams, 
Condon, Audrey Houghton, Barbara Houghton. 
Front row: Gail Williams, Kevin Moore, Barbara Moore, Frank 
Maher, Lola Moore, Greg Condon. [Source: Mrs Gwen Johnston, nee 
Jeremy, Kin Kin, Q.] 


Elsie Houghton, 


Elaine Williams, Jill 


In October 1950 Lester Brown, the then Head Teacher, 
expressed his desire to acquire a portable gramophone 
and records for teaching some simple songs and for the 
appreciation of music. Brown inquired as to whether the 
Department would assist the school committee with the 
purchase. Brown was informed that the Department did 
not subsidise the purchase of gramophones, but a 
gramophone was included in the radiogram equipment 
supplied and subsidised by the Department. Such 
equipment had been installed a short time before at Kin 
Kin State School. '° 


Geoffrey Jeremy recalled his early years of education at 
Moran Group: 


pie 


I started my education at the Moran Group State School in 1947. We 
(my sisters and big brother) used to walk about 2 miles to and from 
school through our neighbour’s paddock which was occupied by a very 
angry Jersey bull and lots of black snakes. We also had a horse called 
Tony, the first one to catch him didn’t have to walk. Our teacher used 
to board with my parents. His name was Lester Lionel Walterson 
Brown and he drove a Morris Z ute. My mother also taught the girls 
sewing on Thursdays. '"' 


AN GROUP CHILDREN AND OTHERS, SPORTS DAY, 1948. 
L to R, Back row: Neville Manning, Ron Maher, Judith Jeremy, Jill 
Condon, Lola Williams, Brian Manning (partly obscured). 

Middle Row: (Kneeling) Frank Maher, Ken Young, Gail Williams, 
Barbara Moore, Geoff Jeremy, Greg Condon, Bill McGrath, Shirley 
Manning. 

Front Row: sitting on grass - Terry Williams, Brian Williams, Carol 
McGrath, Beverley McGrath. [Source: Mrs Gwen Johnston, nee 
Jeremy, Kin Kin, Q.] 


In the mid 1940s Catholic priests visited the school to 
conduct religious education sessions. When the convent 
school opened in Pomona, parents of Catholic children 
were directed to send their children to the new school. 
Catholic parents from Moran Group continued to support 
the state school, however, on community and financial 
grounds. ''* Despite this support for the Moran Group 
school, as the large families in the district grew up and 
the share farmers left the district, attendance at the 
school began to decline. By March 1952, there were 11 
on the roll. This had dropped to 8 in April and May. The 
school was closed from 17 August 1952. The teacher, 
Lester Brown, was transferred to Black Mountain State 
School, from 18 August 1952. ''3 The building was 
eventually sold to Jim Bryant for removal to Coolum, 
114 in approximately 1960. '!® About 10 years later 
the land was purchased from the Department of Lands by 
Jim Warren. !'° 


After the school’s closure former Moran Group students 


were expected to be enrolled in the Primary 
Correspondence School. For 18 months Geoffrey 
Jeremy’s mother attempted to teach him _ by 


correspondence, but found it an impossible situation. 
Fortunately, his father, in despair, bought him a Malvern 
Star bike to ride the 5 miles to Wahpunga State School. 
117 Despite the belief of the Department that 
correspondence lessons would compensate for the loss of 
the school, for many people, such as the Jeremys, the 
transition was impractical. Fortunately the proximity of 
Wahpunga school allowed a relatively easy solution. 
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Early attempt to start the school 


Despite the fact that schools were first established at Kin 
Kin Junction and Moran Group, it was from the 
Wahpunga district of the valley that the first request for a 
school came. David McAndrew inquired from the 
Department of Public Instruction on 15 June 1906 as to 
the procedures necessary for establishing a school at 
Wahpunga. McAndrew claimed there were about twenty 
children ready to go to school and there were two or 
three settlers willing to give a piece of land for the 
school, there being no reserve close enough to be used 
for this purpose. ! 


In due course, on 7 September 1907, a public meeting 
was held at the residence of George Hawkins. Edwin 
Palmer, George Westbrook, Franz Dreier, John Kerr and 
David McAndrew were elected members of a school 
building committee. McAndrew took the position of 
secretary. The Department was informed that there were 
eighteen children who were over the age of five years 
and under the age of fifteen years likely to attend the 
school. An amount of £5 in local subscriptions had been 
already promised. The nearest school at this time was 
Pinbarren, nine miles distant. He formally requested the 
establishment of the Wahpunga Provisional School on a 
site of two acres on portion 184 Parish of Noosa County 
of March. McAndrew stated that the total amount of 
local subscriptions expected to be collected would be 
£20. At this time the nearest post office was at Cooran, 
ten to twelve miles distant. An amount of £106/4- was 
given as the estimated total cost of the building, 
furniture, tanks, closets and fencing. ” 


The need for the school became more and more apparent 
as settlers continued to arrive in the locality. For 
instance, the children of Frederick Bunney were added to 
the list at a later date, after their arrival in the district. 
McAndrew had been over to their selection on two 
occasions to get the names of his children, but on each 
occasion Bunney had been away from home. The 
secretary also sent a quotation from George Westbrook 
for constructing the school building. ° 


McAndrew wrote again in April requesting the provision 
of the school as soon as possible. He was informed that 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


the Inspector, Mr Canny had been told of the necessity to 
inquire into the application. * A week later McAndrew 
requested the assistance of the local member of 
Parliament, Harry Walker, to use his influence to "push" 
the application through as quickly as possible. At this 
time there were twenty children waiting for the school. ° 
When Inspector Canny arranged to visit the district on 
Tuesday 2 June, however, ° a problem presented itself 
as secretary McAndrew explained: 


Your letter of the 23rd to hand saying there must be more than fourteen 
children assembled if the school is to be established. We have not that 
number here at present and cannot get them here by Tuesday next. Mr. 
Palmer has his children in Cooran, Mr. Bunney has (3) more at school 
in Gympie. Also Mr. Westbrook (2) at school in Gympie and Mr. 
Blackbourne one at school in Deep Creek and Mr. Driar (sic) two in 
Beaudesert so that leaves us (11) children away at school that we 
cannot get here in time. The parents of the children are here but as we 
had no school they were compelled to send them to friends or relations 
for school and I was under the impression you could have found out 
this through your Department or we could have explained it to you. 
Could you postpone your trip for one month to get the children here. 
We only have nine children here now as their parents keep sending 
them away to different schools. Could you let us know if you could 
come in a months time or if I will write to you when the children are 
here.’ 


The secretary also offered to use his trap to drive the 
Inspector from the railway at Cooran to Kin Kin anytime 
he wished to make an inspection. ® McAndrew spoke to 
Harry Walker MLA at a ball in Cooran ? who suggested 
that the school could be approved without bringing the 
children, who were away at school, back to Wahpunga 
and assembling them for the Inspector. '° 


Despite this suggestion that the school could be approved 
without assembling the children, Inspector Canny insisted 
that he wanted to see from 16 to 18 children before he 
could recommend the establishment of the school. He 
considered that it was: 


... no earthly use in my visiting the place if there are only 9 children to 
see. The main point I take it in my visits of inquiry to any locality is to 
verify the official lists by seeing the number of children assembled. 
During the winter holidays these people could conveniently have 
brought home their children from Cooran and from Gympie. That they 
did not do so throws doubt upon the bona fides of the names on the 
official lists. It will occupy nearly two days to visit the place, and then 
to no purpose as I could not recommend a school on the mere word of 
interested persons. "' 
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List of Parents and Children residing near the proposed Provisional School at Wahpunga, Sesiemibes 1907. [Source: Miaipines School 


File, DN 3632, EDU/Z 22811, QSA.] 


Taking Canny’s advice, the Department insisted that the 
usual procedure must be followed. The lists of children 
needed to be verified by the Inspector. McAndrew was 
warned that it did not appear that sufficient children were 
available to warrant the establishment of the school 
applied for, or to occupy nearly two days of the time of 
the Inspector in visiting the place. " 


Second attempt to start the school 


Prospects of starting the provisional school at Wahpunga 
Creek seemed remote until a further public meeting was 
held on 5 December 1908. John Kerr, Edwin Palmer, 
Franz Dreier, George Westbrook and _ Christopher 
Hetherington were elected members of the new building 
committee, with H. E. Kirkegard as secretary. At this 
time the number of school-aged children likely to attend 
the proposed school was twenty nine. The nearest school 
to the proposed site was Cootharaba Lake school about 5 
or 6 miles away. Other schools within a radius of ten 
miles were Pinbarren Creek and Cooran. By this time 
there was a post office at McWilliams’ farm, about three 
miles away. The proposed site consisted of crown 
reserve situated on Kin Kin Creek adjoining portions 
39V, 53V, 182 and 183. 


Zl 


After sending the application forms for the establishment 
of the school, secretary Kirkegard wrote: 


We would request an inspection of the children at as early a date as 
possible to enable us to fall the scrub, burn & clear the ground before 
the approaching wet season. We have sufficient children here for 
inspection at any time. Please advise at least‘one week beforehand what 
day the inspector will arrive and by what train so that we can meet him 


at Cooran R. Station with a vehicle & convey him to the proposed site. 
14 


Clearly impressed with the application which showed 29 
prospective pupils, and unable to send an Inspector to the 
site at that time, on this occasion, the Minister for 
Public Instruction approved the establishment of the 
school and a payment of a four-fifths subsidy by the 
Department to cover the cost of erecting and furnishing 
the building. The committee was requested to forward 
£1/10/- to cover the local proportion of the survey and 
deed fees in relation to the site. Instructions were given 
for the site to be surveyed and proclaimed a school 
reserve and for the Works Department to prepare a plan 
and estimate for a building. '° 


Kirkegard was anxious to proceed with the construction 
of the school as he explained: 
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List of Parents and Children residing near the proposed Provisional School at Wahpunga, December 1908. [Source: “Wahpunga Schioal 


File, DN 21528, EDU/Z 22811, QSA.] 


I am instructed by the committee of the proposed Wahpunga Provisional 
School to ask you if you would kindly push things as much as possible 
in connection with it. There is a sawmill working about a quarter of a 
mile from the proposed site and it would be a big consideration in the 
tenders. The said sawmill is expected to be closed down shortly, hence 
the reason we would like things hastened as much as possible as it 
would be a considerable haulage to bring timber from Gympie if the 
local mill is not working. "’ 


The sawmill was apparently operated by Hetheringtons. 
'8 Kirkegard added at a later date that the sawmill was 
turning out first class dressed and rough timber. If the 
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use of timber from the mill was approved by the 
Department for the construction of the school the cost of 
its construction would be greatly reduced. The mill 
owners had offered to reduce the price of timber to 
further the interest of the district. Kirkegard provided an 
estimate of labour and material to be provided by them. 
It was hoped that this work would be accepted in lieu of 
a cash contribution. 


The building committee was allowed to carry out 
preliminary work and was to be credited with four-fifths 


of the total amount of local contribution. The work 
involved: 


Felling 5 acres of the school site £ 10-00-0 
Burning off the fallen timber and the 


timber which is felled 7-10-0 
Grubbing stumps from one acre 10-00-0 
Furnishing grass seed and labour in 

sowing seed 2-17-0 
Erecting 30 chains fencing, four 

plain wires 13-00-0 
Erecting double gates 1-10-0 

Total £ 44-17-0 ” 


A further complication arose when Mrs B. J. Lloyd, wife 
of William Lloyd 7' complained that the proposed 
school site was not central to the residents of Kin Kin. 
Lloyd explained: 


It appears that a few old residents, on the. Wahpunga side have decided 
on the erection of the proposed school, in a remote corner, to suit 
themselves; not the district generally. And if the school, is allowed to 
be erected on the site decided upon a number of N.S.W. recently 
arrived settlers, will be entirely deprived of the means of educating 
their children. Now sir, one of those Wahpunga gentlemen (named 
Kirkegard) came to me a few days after I came to the colony and got 
me to sign the names of my four oldest children saying the school would 
be local, but now I find it is not so, and if the school is allowed to be 
erected on the site decided on it will be found as can be now proved; 
they cannot find the required number of children, while my children and 
those of my neighbours will be deprived of a school. Whereas if it be 
erected on the central reserve it could be availed of by all. Trusting the 
Department will see into the matter before its too late. * 


In further correspondence Lloyd claimed that the 
proposed school site would be about five miles from her 
residence. She suggested that another reserve would be 
more central and offered to obtain lists of children who 
would attend the school if it was constructed in the more 
central site. Mrs Lloyd added: 


Moreover the children at this side are young with others coming along 
to take their place - not so with the Wahpunga side - for instance, 
Mona Westbrook whose age is 13 or 14 yrs and the youngest child of 
the family, again Mary Kerr aged 13, only one younger to take her 


place etc. ** : 


Mrs Lloyd epitomised the problems of providing 
education in the pioneering days: 


Their fathers are so busy knocking down scrub and opening up the 
country that the children are forgotten. * 


Lloyd did not give up easily and was obviously incensed 
at the apparent self-interest actions of the Wahpunga 
settlers: 


Since my last letter to the Department relative to the erection of a 
school for the Kin Kin and Wahpunga district I find that the residents 
of Wahpunga district held a meeting to which they did not invite several 
settlers at this side - who reside within 3 miles of the site 183 Parish of 
Noosa. Why did they not invite those settlers; (parents of school 
children too) It was because they knew that those men would not 
consent to have a school erected on the above reserve as then the 
children of four genuine settlers would be deprived of a_ school. 
Whereas if the school be erected on the central reserve it would be 
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within reasonable distance of the Como, Tagigan and Noosa parishes. 
Now gentlemen, as it is the duty of every man and woman in the state 
to assist the Department in every way, for the betterment of the people 
and district generally I would like to place this matter plainly before 
you in order to protect the interests of your genuine settlers from the 
cunning of land robbers. If you will look on the map at the land office 
you will, at once, see that Christopher Hetherington is not a settler but 
simply the son of a land robber - who own - (between himself and a 
N.S. Wales bank) thousands of acres which is now on the market. In fact 
all the country between the school recently erected near the lake to the 
present proposed site at Kin Kin Crossing, and if a school be built at 
183 Parish of Noosa old Mr Hetherington could at once sell the place, 
now occupied by Christopher Hetherington - so you see the children of 
Christopher Hetherington should not be counted. And is the 
Government prepared to assist building schools for the convenience of 
land robbers while their genuine settlers are deprived of one. ** 


Lloyd gained support from T. J. Moran, head of the 
Moran group of settlers from Lismore N.S.W. * 
Moran claimed that the site obviously proposed by 
Lloyd, reserve 401, on Kin Kin Creek would be most 
central to his group the Sister Tree Group and Wahpunga 
settlers. Moran considered that the site near the mill 
would disadvantage most of the people interested in 
establishing the school. 2’ 


Lloyd’s claims were considered at a meeting of the 
school building committee held on 19 June 1909. 
Secretary Kirkegard informed the Department: 


As regards depriving children in Central Kin Kin of a school, there is 
only one child of a school age who is a permanent resident. Mr. Lloyd 
is only living on a friend’s farm and within six months must reside: on 
his own selection to fulfil residential conditions. His selection is out of 
Kin Kin altogether situated, on the Tagigan side of Wolvi Range and 
the changing of the site would benefit him very little after he removes. 
We have twenty four children awaiting school without counting his. Mr. 
C. Hetherington, a member of the building committee and bearer of 
this, will explain more fully. ** 


The Department adhered to their decision to have the 
school constructed on the original site which had already 
been surveyed and cleared. ” 


Lloyd was not easily bluffed. She claimed the 
Department’s decision as to the school’s site was based 
on false information and signatures on the lists of 
students and parents were forgeries. She added: 


If the names of the children of D. McAndrews Wahpunga or of F. 
Bonnie (Bunney) Central Kin Kin are on the list they are certainly 
Jforgeries as those two men are most wrathful with your decision, and 
did not sign or authorise anyone to sign their childrens names to that 
list. I assure you, the majority of parents and children are against the 
site of your choice. I have handed your decision to the respectable men 
of the district. Mr. Waller J.P. and others who are about to inquire 
into the matter the result of which will be forwarded to you at the 
earliest possible date and if the Department supply forms on which to 
sign the names of parents and children and I believe there are upwards 
of 15 children here wanting a school whose parents are against the site 
you’ve decided on. Perhaps if a central site were chosen there may be 
enough pupils for a state school. 


In her final effort to influence the Department Lloyd 
wrote to Harry Walker MLA: 


I wish to draw your attention to a matter of grave importance relative 


to the erection of a school for the Wahpunga and Central Kin Kin 
district. Between the settlers of the two districts there has been a 
disunion as to a central site. Then C. Hetherington a land jobber - not 
a settler - seeing the position, went to the Brisbane and pointed out that 
the Kin Kin Crossing was a most central spot & got the Minister to 
decide accordingly. I rote (sic) to the Minister & explained that the site 
was in a remote corner and if erected there (it would be to suit the 
convenience of a land jobber, whose lands were now on the market,) 
while four genuine settlers would be deprived of a means of educating 
their children. I got a reply to the effect that the Minister was unable to 
alter his decision as he considered the site most central. Now Sir I 
consider it is your duty to ask & if necessary to compel the Minister to 
revise his decision. In the first place we can get the majority of the 
residents to sign against the decided site & again we claim to have a 
majority of pupils against the Crossing site and in favour of a more 
central site. 

Then again we consider it a disgrace to have taken a charity list 
around Gympie to collect a few pounds to build a little school while we, 
the majority of settlers, are but too willing & able to erect & equip our 
own school if same be allowed to be erected on a central site. My 
selection is No 1 Parish of Como & Tagigan, then there are Johnson, 
Stewart & O’Hare joining us - on top of the Wolvi Range. If the school 
be erected at “Carlanders Reserve" it would be a reasonable distance 
whereas it would be more convenient to the majority of Wahpunga 
children also McAndrews & others with children at Wahpunga are 
against the decided site. Trusting you will see into the matter. * 


Despite Lloyd’s assertions, no change was made in the 
decision. It did, however, make the way clear for 
promoting the establishment of the school in Central Kin 
Kin, Moran Group. The first school in the district, that 
at Kin Kin Junction had been already established in the 
intervening period. 


Building the school 


Lands Department approval was received to survey, for 
school purposes, not less than five acres of the 
unproclaimed water and crossing reserve of about 30 
acres adjoining the northern section of portion 183, 
Parish of Noosa. It is interesting to note that the 
Department of Public Lands approved of the survey but 
declined to accept any risk in regard to the matter. * 
Tenders for the construction of the school were opened 
on 8 October 1909 and were received from William 
Bytheway £212/9/- and C. Spiller £232/1/-. The former 
was accepted. * 


Bytheway apparently did not proceed with his work in a 
businesslike manner and gave the Department of Public 
Works a considerable amount of trouble. * It seems 
that the building materials were left on the ground for 
some time with no attempt being made to commence 
work on the building. ** As a result of this the contract 
was taken out of his hands on 18 February. *° When he 
realized this, Bytheway explained his predicament: 


... I took this as very hard indeed as you know I have suffered hard of 
late and the bank having my voucher makes it hard for me as I have 
drawn a little on the contract and to have it cancelled would mean in 
all that I would be at a loss of over £100 pounds so under the 
circumstances I will finish the job. * 


On 3 March Bytheway was allowed to continue the 
work, provided that he proceeded in a proper manner. 
From that time until the end of June 1910 Bytheway was 


at Wahpunga and, unable to get assistance, had done 
nearly all the work himself. The work was also delayed 
because of wet weather and a flood. * Bytheway 
reported upon the flood and claimed damage and 
expenses at £8/0/6d: 


It is with regret that I have to report that the floodwaters came over the 
school ground on the 2nd inst. 3ft. in depth in as much as to wash the 
tankstand off its blocks. Also my paint and oil being washed away and 
debris all over ground. It also caused a lot of the top soil of the blocks 
to wash out and cesspit of E.C. which has caused delay and expence 
(sic) and as I wrote previous and warned about same against any 
damage being done I think I did my duty and now sir, I fully expect the 
Dept. to make good the damage done. I thought it very unwise to place 
a school on ground as flat as a billiard table and so near the creek. I 
am sending a statement attached with this letter. At the same time I 
have had very great trouble with the building so I trust the Dept. will 
be fair with me in the damage done. ” 


Edward Alder, Inspector of Works, found that 
Bytheway’s claim was excessive and considered that 
£2/10/- would be ample compensation. Bytheway’s work 
was apparently hindered by two floods during the time he 
was constructing the school. In March the Department of 
Works was informed that there was six feet of water 
over the school site. “ Officers of the Department were 
not amused with the prospects of having a_ school 
constructed on a floodplain, as their comments indicate: 


On the 29th March last the building committee were told that advice 
had been received at this office that the site was six feet under water 
during the recent rains and in reply they stated that such a statement 
was absolutely without foundation and that the flood water has at no 
time been over the site also, that it was to the committee’s interest to 
place the school above danger of flood. The Inspector of Works now 
reports that the site has been flooded a depth of 2 ft 6 inches under the 
building etc. Committee might be informed of the statement of the 
Inspector of Works and be asked what they have to say in reply in view 
of their letter of the 12th April. *' 


This claim of flooding in March had been repudiated by 
secretary Kirkegard at that time. He stated that at no 
time had water been over the site and if this had been the 
case the building material lying on the site would have 
been washed away. “ E. H. Alder, the Inspector of 
Works expressed his opinion on the site: 


The site is not a good one, being low and on the bank of a creek and 
the main approach is over a bridge and piece of road on a lower level 
than the school site so that if heavy rains occur during school hours 
children might have difficulty in getting home even before the water was 
up to the school. 

During the last flood, 2 or 3 weeks ago, the water was 2ft. 6in deep 
under the school, and had a strong current, as evidenced by the deposit 
of sand under the school and should continuous heavy rains occur, 
matters would be much worse. Under the circumstances, I would 
recommend that the matter be investigated, and that the school, if 
possible, be removed to a more suitable site. “ 


Alder added that at this time the school building was 
almost ready for its final inspection. “ 


Kirkegard forwarded the committee’s opinion on the 
second flood: 


With regard to letter forwarded on 12th April last in answer to yours re 
flood on school site. Inquiries were made by the committee of residents 


adjoining the school site and they had seen no water over the school 
site during the previous heavy rains and fresh. With regard to the late 
flood, residents of 15 years standing have never seen the Kin Kin Creek 
as high before or had they seen such a heavy downpour of rain in so 
short a time. In fact the bridge at Cooran of between 30 and 40 years 
standing and that had withstood even the flood of 1893 was swept out 
of place by the sudden rise in the creek. The Kin Kin creek has a good 
fall and old residents say that constant rain never raises it so much as 
a sudden downpour of a few hours as the water gets away quickly. The 
committee though sorry that the water has risen over the ground 
consider the school perfectly safe as the water could not possibly rise 
high enough to damage it. I might state that the committee attribute the 
extraordinary rise to the immense quantities of fallen scrub timber that 
has been fallen and lodged in the creek at various places along it thus 
impeding the progress of the water to a great extent. As this timber rots 
the cause will also disapear (sic). “ 


The Department did not regard the explanation as being 
very satisfactory. Because the building was completed 
and ready for opening no further action could be taken. 
They expressed their regret that a more suitable site had 
not been obtained. “ Departmental records. indicated 
that the site had not been investigated by the District 
Education Inspector. It was noted that this was one of 
those instances which show that a report should be 
insisted upon before a school is approved. *’ In October 
the District Inspector for the Department of Public 
Instruction concluded that the school could not be 
considered to be on dangerous ground as many years 
could pass before a similar flood might occur and it had 
done no damage. “* 


Local concern for the time taken to build the school was 
presented by F. A. Row: 


I have three children waiting to go to school. By the look of things 
the children will be grown up by the time the school is opened. I bought 
the place that I am on as there was going to be a school handy, little 
thinking that it takes 12 months to put up a small school. I should 
consider it a favor (sic) if your Dept. would let me know when the 
school is likely to be finished and open for children to attend. There is 
no doubt your contractor has had bad weather but not enough for this 
long delay. The sawmill is only 200 yards from the school you could 
build a town in the time they have taken some very bad management 
somewhere in the Department. They talk about immigrants why not look 
after the people you have already. I presume you let contracts on 
business lines but this one appears to be let on the anyhow principle 
(sic). ” | 


In July 1910 the new State School at Wahpunga was 
ready to be taken over by the Department of Public 
Instruction. * Rain delayed the final inspection of the 
building. There were, however, some minor matters 
which required attention. The cost of this work, 12/- was 
referred to the committee for their attention and was to 
‘be deducted from Bytheway’s contract amount. >! 


Early development of the school 


The first teacher at Wahpunga, Richard W. J. 
Thompson, commenced duty at the school on 15 August 
1910, * at a salary of £122 per annum. Thompson was 
previously an assistant teacher at the Breakfast Creek 
State School. *? It is apparent that Thompson was 
accommodated at Edwin Palmer’s residence, one and a 
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half miles from the school, at a cost of 15/-per week. 
Palmer probably transported the teacher to his residence 
when he arrived at Cooran railway station. “ The first 
committee members were: 


Edwin Palmer, Chairman; 

Herbert Edwin Kirkegard, Secretary; 
George Westbrook, Treasurer; 
August Julius Habermann; and 
George Edward Hawkins. * | 


The school comprised a 24ft x 16ft classroom with 7ft 
verandahs front and back. The exposed weather boards 


were oiled and the pine boards on the verandah painted. 
56 


Preparatory work carried out by the committee included 
the burning off of the whole school area, planting the 
whole area with grass and fencing in the land with four 
plain wires and a double gate and a single gate. *’ The 
claim by the school committee for a refund of part of 
their expenses amounting to £34/19/-, took some time to 
settle. Even when the cheque was prepared by the 
Department of Public Works, in the absence of the name 
of the post town on the envelope, it was sent to a place 
called Yalpunga . * 


Repeated assurances from the Works and Education 
Public Instruction departments that the cheque had been 
forwarded to Head Teacher Thompson, placed him in an 
unpleasant position. The stray cheque was eventually 
directed to its correct location. »° 


In March 1915 Kirkegard wrote informing the 
Department that some of the dressed timber in the hat 
porches was warping as a result of the weather. This 
served to emphasise the need to paint the school. @ 
Kirkegard also complained about the bad state of the 
water downpipe from the back of the school into the 
tank. The broken pipe was causing water to flow under 
the school. Filling was also requested under the school 
where water was lying after rain. °*' When the letter was 
investigated, it was found that the school was without 
water, owing to a broken tap and downpipe. Works 
inspector Alder arranged for this work to be carried out 
at once at a probable expense of 12/-. The cost of 
gravelling under the school to prevent water lying there 
was estimated at £2/13/-. © 


The effects of World War I were felt by L. F. Baldry of 
Eumundi who was given the job of painting the 
Wahpunga State School. In January 1916 he wrote to the 
Works Department requesting an extension of time for 
completing the job because his men had left to go to 
camp. © Baldry quoted £8/13/6 for repairs and £25/0/0 
for painting. “ 


In September 1915, Frederick Bunney took up the needs 
of the students to the Department in requesting authority 
for repairs as follows: 


As one of the committee of the Wahpunga school who is desirous of 
seeing that things are a little bit convenient for the children, I am 
writing to ask for authority to have the tank repaired as the tap is loose 
and all the water runs out and the spouting is broken and the water 
lodges under the school where the children have to go for shade. The 
wires of the fence are broken and cattle and pigs visit the school 
ground. I brought it up at the annual meeting but was informed that it 
was the teacher’s duty and not the committees and therefore let it drop, 
but as nothing is done and the children have to go to the creek to get a 


drink and some of the bigger bullies throw dirt and sticks in the water 
when some of the smaller ones get their drink, I take it on myself to 
write and let you know what the children have to put up with. In wet 
weather under the school is a quagmire through the leakages. The new 
teacher is more like our old Gympie teachers that taught my children 
there & I am quite pleased with her methods in teaching. 

P.S. A rail around the school would also be an improvement like the 
Kin Kin school. °° 


WAHPUNGA STATE SCHOOL, c. 1917, Teacher: Miss Walsh. 


L to R, Back Row: Dick McAndrew, George McAndrew, Jim Palmer. 


Middle Row: Aggie Lehr, Mabel Bunney, Frank Towne, Ken McKenzie, Muriel Hetherington, Jack Towne, Eric McAndrew, Jack 
McKenzie, Grace McAndrew, Marjorie McKenzie, Mavis Towns, Nell Bunney, Ruby Bunney. 
Front Row: Dossie Hetherington, Ted Hanlon, Ben McAndrew, Alf Towne, Teddy Kirkegard, May Towne. [Source: Mrs Nellie 


Crang, nee Bunney, Margate, Q.] 


This letter clearly indicated the problems of having even 
the simplest repairs carried out. In this case the 
committee secretary, Kirkegard, had already contacted 
the Department of Works. It is evident that Bunney 
wanted to take matters into his own hands! As plumbers 
from Gympie were expected in Kin Kin soon, it was 
viewed as an opportunity to have the tank repaired 
properly and the secretary was given authority to have 
the tank repaired at a reasonable cost. Fred Bunney was 
asked to supply prices for the other work required. © 


One of the pupils at. Wahpunga at this time, Ted Hanlon 
always rode his favourite pony called "Guinea" to 
school. Ted broke his arm at school, by falling off his 
horse. They used to play red rover and crossroads at 
school. All the parents would attend breaking up day at 
Wahpunga. The children would have a little concert and 
poems would be read. ° 


Further rencing problems 


In November 1920 the school committee secretary, 
Thomas Towne, raised the matter of ineffective fencing 
at Wahpunga. The fences failed to prevent cattle from 
entering the grounds and destroying or damaging the 
flower garden and shrubs. According to Towne, the four 
wires in the fence were too far apart, allowing cattle to 
push themselves through. The committee suggested the 
addition of two more wires and straining all wires 
tightly. The work was estimated at about £6 for labour 
swith one coil of No. 8 plain wire and 16 strainers 
additional cost. ® Whilst the Department deliberated on 
the most economical means of. rectifying the problem, 
there were constant problems in keeping the grounds in 
order, as Head Teacher Andrew Brown found when 
school recommenced in 1923: 

I have the honour to report that on my return to duty the school 
grounds were in a filthy state, being absolutely covered with manure. 
The grass has been eaten so short that there is not enough to feed the 


horses of the scholars. 
The seats underneath the school are so thick with manure that they 


cannot be used; the tennis court being in the same condition. 

Prior to commencement of the midsummer vacation I devoted two 
Saturday mornings & Sunday afternoons on improvements to the 
grounds and I can certify to their tidy appearance at the end of the 
year. They are now in a filthy condition. 

The cattle that do the damage belong to Mr. H. Hetherington of 
Dallarnil, Isis Line but the farm is worked by Mrs T. McAndrews of 
Wahpunga, Kin Kin. 

My purpose for writing is to ascertain whether anything can be done 
in the matter either by insisting that he keeps his cattle enclosed or by 
having those found in the school grounds impounded. © | 


WAHPUNGA STATE SCHOOL PICNIC GROUP, c. 1918. 
Included in the photograph are Eddie Towns, George McAndrew, Eric 
McAndrew, Dick Airton, Bev. McAndrew, George Hawkins, Mrs 
Condon, Jim Palmer, Ted Hanlon, Mavis Towns, Aggie Lehr, Vera 
Crang, Marg Crang, Annie McAndrew and Grace McAndrew. [Source: 
Cooroora Historical Museum, Pomona, Q.] 


When taking action about the straying cattle the 
Department, in error, wrote to David McAndrew who 
lived about two miles from the school. McAndrew’s wife 
defended her husband who, at the time, was away at the 
coast with their cattle. McAndrew’s wife added, "I think 
your informer is making a great mistake or is a terrible 
mischief maker." ” 


Repairs to the fencing of the school property, which was 
5 acres 3 roods 13 perches in area, were estimated to 
cost £19 but again the Works Department had insufficient 
funds to effect the repairs. “ According to Brown, 
when Thomas McAndrew turned his cattle on to the road 
about 100 yards from the school, they made straight for 
the school grounds. ” Action on the fence was 
forthcoming by October 1923 when it was reported that 
the Department was supplying two coils of barbed wire 
with which it could be repaired. The committee 
considered that barbed wire could be dangerous to the 
_pupils and to improve the security of the paddock felt 
that the posts should be taken out and sunk six inches 
deeper in the ground and have two additional plain wires 
added. They requested one coil of No. 8 plain wire and 
hoped that a grant could be made towards the cost of the 
work. The Department was not impressed with the 
committee’s proposal, regarding the action § as 
unnecessary. It was felt that one plain wire on top and 
two barbed wires underneath would be quite sufficient. 
At this time the Department offered only one coil of 
barbed wire and expressed its regret that a grant towards 
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the cost of labour could not be made because of the need 
for "strict economy". ” 


Despite the suggestions from the Department regarding 
the type of fence which would be suitable, the committee 
insisted upon reconstructing the fence by putting the 
posts deeper in the ground, and re-boring them to place 
the wires closer together. The one concession was to put 
in only one extra wire, instead of two. Secretary Towne 
stated: 


As there are nearly 200 posts the members regret that no grant (by way 
of encouragement) can be made for this work. The majority of the 
members are new members on the committee & probably if a small 
allowance was granted it would help to get the work done more 
speedily and effeciently (sic); the work has been neglected by past 
committee members & also by your Dept. in not attending to the work 
when requested by the H. Teacher. As soon as the boundary fence is 
fixed up the inside work will be attended too (sic) gradually with ef- 
feciantly (sic). 


In response, the Department suggested that the work 
would be lightened considerably if a working bee of 
parents was organized. ” Despite the need for the work 
the problem persisted as Head Teacher Andrew Brown 
wrote when he received the coil of wire: 


Nothing has been done in the way of repairing the fence and the 
grounds are in a deploable (sic) state while the stench arising from 
decaying manure is decidedly unhealthy. The last week of the vacation I 
removed 107 tins of cow manure & the deposit still appears to be as 
thick as ever. Two tree-guards were also broken. 

The committee met last night (Wednesday 6th inst) & they have 
decided not to repair the boundary fence as they consider it is the 
Departments duty to erect a new one, the present one being too 
dilapidated to be repaired. 

The committee are fully prepared to renovate the grounds with the 
exception of clearing the lantana which has spread over five acres and 
is in some places, 20 feet high. "° 


Hetherington’s cattle continued to be the culprits. Over 
the previous eight years, as many as 30 of Hetherington’s 
cattle had been in the grounds. ” Brown’s attempt to 
expedite the construction of the fence before Arbor Day 
resulted in the following message to Fred Bunney in May 
1924: 


The Department have been shaking me up re the boundary fence. 
They say they sent a coil of wire in October last and want to know if it 
has been put in yet. I’ve replied to their letter stating that you have 
kindly consented to do the fence and hope to have it completed by 
Arbor Day (June 6th) so I would be pleased if you will hurry on with 
the business. Mr. Truchel (sic) has consented to give you a hand for a 
day. 

I’ve been thinking it would be too much to expect you to do the 
boundary fence and assist with the inside work too so I’ve approached 
Mr. T. Towne and he has promised to erect the proposed garden fence, 
supply the posts and put a gravel path from the front gate to the steps. 
He will do the work free of cost. I consider this a very substantial offer, 
don’t you? Could you possibly start the fence this week? I would like to 
have something done prior to Arbor Day, especially as I’ve told the 
Under Secretary you would have the work completed by that date. The 
school is a disgrace to the district and its up to the committeemen to 
rectify it. 

Mr. Towne is prepared to start as soon as the fence is under repair 
and I’ve written the Head Office for a K.wire fence and gate, basing 
my application on your kind offer to (repair) the boundary fence gratis. 

Trusting to see you hard at it in the immediate future. ™ 


Fred Bunney was not impressed with Brown’s letter and 
claimed that he did not offer to erect the fence, gratis. 
He stated that at the school committee meeting it was 
decided that the Department should be asked to pay half 
the cost of the fence. Bunney continued: 


The rest of the committee present at the last meeting offered to do the 
fence on those conditions with the exception of our secretary Towne 
who said he would not do anything to it but wanted the committee to 
pay his own lad about 18 years of age & another lad to do the work & 
we contended they were not capable of doing the job. The fence as 
erected is ridiculous being done in the early days cheap by Mr. 
Hakerman. The third wire from the bottom is about where the top wire 
should be & they are so far apart that anything is tempted to walk 
through & cattle always make them loose on that account. If I have any 
say in fixing it up with the rest of the committeemen I will suggest 
sinking every post to a depth of 2ft. & put the other wire on in the most 
effective manner & if then those trained fence crawlers get through I 
have offered to lend a barbed wire to put on extra on the outside, in the 
most effective positions until they forget to try to break in to the 
paddock. I protest against barbed wire as a permanent fence for a 
school ground as even ourselves get torn & the children will get worse 
but if absolutely necessary, we can put it on & take it away after 
awhile. At the other school Moran Group at which I am secretary & 
have been a member of committee about 7 years everything is in 
splendid order & the teacher has the garden & grounds where the 
children play in splendid order & the tree guards are perfect but 
Wahpunga is a disgrace. Under the school is a cattle sanitary patch & 
the school itself a disgrace to the teacher, cobwebs dust & paper all 
over the place. Hoping that you will assist the committee in the erection 
of the fence and then I will see that it is done well. ” 


It is interesting to note that at this stage Bunney was 
secretary of the Moran Group School committee. He was 
evidently distancing himself from the Wahpunga school. 
The boundary fence was discussed again at the school 
committee meeting held on 29 June 1924. Fred Bunney 
offered to repair the fence by sinking the posts six inches 
further in the ground, boring the posts, adding an extra 
wire and erecting about an additional half chain of new 
fencing at the eastern end of the grounds. The work was 
to cost £6 plus 9d for each new post. Departmental 
approval and a donation was requested to assist with the 
project. © The work was approved. In June 1925 
Bunney described his progress: 


I am asked to complete the re-erection of the balance of the Wahpunga 
School fence by the secretary Mr Towne. I did one end some time ago 
& tightened & mended all the wires in the balance of the fence & it 
kept the cattle out & the grass grew from 2 feet to 3 feet high in the 
school ground. I used up the biggest part of the coil of wire sent us & 
cannot finish the job without more wire No. 8 plain. There was a part 
of new fencing along the creek I had to put in & this meant all new 
wires & before I complete the job, these will require a new lot of wire 
at the other end, from the road to the creek, as it is only patched up 
with a No 10 or 11 and a mass of short pieces which I gathered about 
the place to complete wiring it temporarily. On the part I completed 
permanently, I found that the posts instead of being 18 ins in the 
ground were the full 2 feet & necessitated digging every hole 2 feet 6 
inches. The committee & all of us was (sic) under the impression that 
they were in only 18 inches as they were leaning all over the place & 
quite loose. If you send on the coil of No. 8 at once I will finish the job 
as soon as possible, altho I shall be out of pocket considerably. It took 
two of us one day to cut away lantana which had grown over the old 
fence & had to be shifted so as to put it in order. ™ 


The fencing which had been repaired on the creek side of 
the school had been damaged considerably by flood 
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waters in June 1925. A large log and a great amount of 
debris was washed across it. At this time the double and 
single gates and the rotten gate posts also required 
attention. The estimated cost of repairs amounted to 
£8/14/-. *? In July 1925, District Inspector, William 
Taylor, recommended that new arrangements should be 
made in regard to the contract for fencing. * Fred 
Bunney, who was involved in fencing both at Moran 
Group and Wahpunga, gave a further progress report on 
the fence and explained the reasons for the delay: 


I wrote stating there was not enough wire to finish the job some months 
back but heard no more till I got a letter from Towne the sec. saying 
that it would be here & for (me) to do the fence. I may. state that I 
could have done it back a while but just now it is impossible to 
complete it as it should be done as I am up to my eyes in work cutting 
& packing bananas & lots of other jobs awaiting this is the planting 
season. If the wires are broken again I will fix them up. ... If you 
particularly want it done at once, I will stand out if you will pay for the 
men I had helping me do what I have already done & I will not ask 
anything for myself, only for the new posts to be supplied on the ground 
which have been erected along the creek bank. ™ 


WAHPUNGA STATE SCHOOL, c. 1928, 
Teacher: Ted Groth. 

L to R, Back Row: Alan Backhouse, Eddie Crang, Bill Blyton, Jim 
Airton, Henry Treichel, Eddie Tiplady, Arthur Towne, Fred Walker. 
Middle Row: Leila Bates, Doris Backhouse, Edna Treichel, Gladys 
Backhouse, Edna Crang, Dot Kidd, Margaret Fields, Edith Kidd. 
Front Row: Dorothy Tiplady, Gweneth Tiplady, Mavis Airton, Violet 
Fields, Jean Groth, Colin Groth, Billy McAndrew, John Blyton. 
[Source: Cooroora Historical Society, Pomona, Q.] 


It is evident that Bunney had no great liking for the 
Wahpunga school secretary or the Head Teacher. This 
may partly explain the delay in the completion of the 
work. Twenty-one months after Bunney’s tender was 
accepted for the job it was not completed. The 
completion of the job was a concern to the then Head 
Teacher, Edward Groth. ® Bunney completed his job 
by October 1926 * and again explained the delay in the 
completion of the fence: 


On account of ill health after going under a very serious and painful 
operation for appendicitis & internal trouble I had delayed the 
completion of the Wahpunga school fence & as I had completed the 
worst part & repaired the balance, so that the cattle could not get in, I 
thought I would have been granted time to get thoroughly well, before 
being rushed as I have been done at the last. For any well man to 
complete the job in two weeks he would have to go more than the 
ordinary man as I had to engage two men & myself and we lost no time 
& it took us just 14 days to complete the job. I put in with others a 


number of days work on the end fence some considerable time since. I 
will make up a list of particulars. © 


Despite all this work, the problem persisted, as Bunney 
continued to explain: 


I understand that recently the cattle had been getting in again, but 
(when I was finishing the job by compulsion at the shortest time 
possible to do it in for one man, or to have to pay perhaps some slow 
person about twice the value) I found out the reason why the cattle had 
been getting in. The bottom comer post had, been burnt down (on the 
bank of the creek) & someone had put in another since. There had been 
fire in the grass around the spot, I should say 2 to 3 months before I 
finished the job. ® 


Bunney explained the reason he had agreed to complete 
the job so cheaply was that he understood that the fence 


posts were only 18 inches in the ground. He was 
determined to get the job done, not to make money out 
of the job. Much to his surprise, however, although the 
posts were 5 feet out of the ground, he found that most 
of them were 2 feet in the ground, necessitating the posts 
being inserted to a depth of 2ft 6 inches. He claimed that 
the last six inches of the holes were as difficult to dig as 
the entire upper 20 inches. The job was _ further 
complicated by lantana which in places covered the old 


fence. He claimed the work was quite secure and strong. 
89 


The fence was certainly more than Bunney had bargained 
for! With the building in good repair and the grounds 
secured, at last, the future of the school seemed bright, 
indeed. 
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Plans of Wahpunga Provisional School, 1910. Note that the building was on high stumps. They are shown as truncated blocks in the 


plan. [Source: Wahpunga State School file, EDU/Z 2811, QSA.] 
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Progress and difficulties in the 1920s and 1930s 


After the school grounds were finally fenced the 
committee focused on other school improvements. 
Teachers concentrated on their educational charges and 
making the most of their time at Wahpunga. The school’s 
personal identity continued to be fashioned. Thomas 
Towne, the school committee secretary, applied for a 
new wall clock in May 1925 as the one then in use was 
unreliable. Towne also applied for 150 superficial feet of 
three inch by 1 inch hardwood timber, in eight foot 
lengths, to be used as battens to keep the pupils’ horses 
out from underneath the school. ' An _ alternative, 
involving the construction of a fence around the school, 
suggested by S. W. Brewster, the District Foreman, was 
approved. The committee agreed to supply the labour if 
the Department supplied the fencing materials. it was 
intended that the committee would construct a gravel path 
from the gate to the school steps to allow for the 
construction of flower beds and otherwise improving the 
grounds. 7 The cost of the materials was estimated at 
£13/18/-. > 


WAHPUNGA STATE SCHOOL - 1935. 
L to R, Back Row: Ailsa Playford, Allison Hodgman, Lillian 
Hodgman, Betty Simpson and Eileen Hafemeister. 
2nd Row: Alan Cochrane, Gordon Treichel, Ted Hodgman, Jack 
McAndrew, Colin Groth, Bill Groth and George Idle. 
3rd Row: Len Idle, Monica Groth, Mavis Hodgman, Jean Hafemeister, 
Noela Cochrane, Marie Palmer, Jim Palmer. 
Front Row: Wilfred Playford, Bill Grady, Pat Lally and Roy Standfast? 
or Graham Bath?. [Source: M. Lecky, Kenmore and Russell Cochrane, 
Kin Kin.] 


When he visited the school in June 1925, William 
Taylor, the District Inspector, referred the replacement 
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of two window panes to the committee so that the work 
could be done _ locally. Apparently somewhat 
disadvantaged with his own seating arrangements, the 
Head Teacher requested a new seat for his "Douglas" 
office chair! The latter was approved by the inspector as, 
"... the expense would be small." 4 


In July 1925, committee secretary Thomas Towne 
applied for assistance towards making a drain one chain 
long, two feet wide and 20 inches deep to carry off 
stagnant water that collected in the school grounds after 
showers. ° The Department of Works considered that a 
shorter drain would be adequate and could be constructed 
by the school committee in a few hours. © The problem 
of water lying under the school persisted and was seen to 
be a source of danger to the health of pupils in May 
1928. As a result, school committee’ secretary Towne 
applied for the ground under the school to be raised. 
Thirty cubic yards of gravel was requested to fill in the 
hollow. ’ In fact only twenty-four yards of gravel were 
approved, carted and spread at 17/6 per yard, the total 
cost being £21/0/0. ° 


Also in July 1925 the Head Teacher, Andrew Brown, 
was apparently interested in introducing tennis to the 
school. School committee secretary, Thomas Towne, 
requested the purchase of two Hartmort school -tennis 
racquets at 18/- each and half a dozen tennis balls, to be 
forwarded to the Kin Kin Post Office. ? A court was 
constructed in the school grounds around this time. '° 


A major face-lift was recommended for the school 
building in April 1926. At this stage the facias and hand 
railings were almost bare of paint and the paint on the 
end walls was badly deteriorated. There were holes in 
the roof, repairs needed to the guttering and a new tap 
required for the tank. The front and back steps needed 
fastening with wrought iron brackets. Because the EC’s 
had no vents or covers to seats and had too much space 
between the seat and the top of the pan they were not 
conforming with the Health Department regulations. The 
total expenditure was estimated at £60/5/-. |! In 
December 1927 approval was given to replace the school 
tank which had a corroded base and, as a result, was 
without water. It was recommended that a new 1000 
gallon tank would be provided at a cost of £9, with £2 as 
the estimate for freight and cartage and 15/- for fixing it 


in position. |” 


A pupil of the school at this time, Adelaide Bates, was 
enrolled at Wahpunga after attending Kin Kin township 
and Kin Kin Junction schools, as she recalled: 


We later moved to our farm at Eulama and attended the Wahpunga 
School. This was only a very small school of sixteen pupils. The teacher 
was Mr Andrew Brown. Later our next teacher was Mr Ted Groth. 
When it was the wet season we missed a lot of school as the creek 
would flood the grounds. We rode our horses to this school. The games 
we played at school were rounders, French and English cricket, hide 
and seek and some guessing games. 

I think we had more European geography and English history than 
Australian and still used some of the N.S.W. school books. ” 


When the school steps subsided in May 1929 ™ J. 
Blyton tendered for repairs. An amount of £1/5/- was 
authorised for the work. '° At the same time rods for 
five double casement windows were needed to replace 
broken rods. '© J. Simpson of Kin Kin tendered to 
supply the rods at a cost of 3/6 each. J. Blyton was 
willing to install the rods for an amount of 7/6. '” 


H. Cochrane, secretary to the school committee wrote to 
the Department in August 1930 to request the walling-in 
on two sides of underneath the school with galvanised 
iron orf some other material to protect the children from 
cold winds and rain during play hours. meaning greater 
comfort and a safe guard to health. '* When referred to 
the Department of Works the work was costed at £12, 
but although considered desirable, was deferred. '” 


Henry Treichel, Pupil No. 128 (1924-1931) 
affectionately recalled his days at Wahpunga school when 
interviewed by the Kin Kin State School historical 
researchers. As they report: 


The Wahpunga school building was a single room with two 
verandahs on it. There was no storeroom, and only a couple of 
cupboards were used as a library, for the storage of books. 

A normal school day for Henry began at 9.30 where the children 
would all line up before the flag and then they would all go into school. 
School would finish at 3.30, but the older boys would be let out at 3.15 
to go and catch all the horses and saddle them ready for the children to 
ride home. Then they would all have a race home! 

Mr Treichel was always top of his class. He used to get the cuts very 
occasionally, but he didn’t ever get any that he didn’t deserve! They 
used to repeat their tables in a chanting fashion in the classroom so 
they would know them off by heart. Ted Groth, who Mr Treichel said 
was a “good old teacher", taught him through most of his school days 
at Wahpunga. He used to take children down to the creek to fish in the 
lunch hour. Sometimes the teacher would go home for lunch, about a 
quarter of a mile from the school, leaving the children to play on their 
horses, and go swimming while he was away. 

By about 1930 there were approximately forty children in the school. 
Mr Treichel used to help the teacher by teaching the younger students. 
The inspector would come around once a year and they had to be on 
their best behaviour that day. 

There was no contact with other schools. Great dances, set to the 
music of an accordion, were held at the school. Picnics were other 
great days at Wahpunga. 

The children kept a garden in the school grounds. On Arbor Day, 
they always planted a tree. Mr Treichel remembered it was his job, as 
a schoolboy, to find a little fig tree suitable for planting in the school 
grounds. March flies were a great pest in those days. Mr Treichel and 
his mates would pull one wing off each fly they could catch and watch 
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the fly go round and round! 

There used to be a lot of floods and the school would be closed for a 
few days. Mr Treichel and his mates used to dive off the bridge and 
swim down past the school when the creek was in flood and the water 
rushing very quickly. They would have been in a lot of trouble if they 
were caught doing it. 

Many of the students did well at school, some becoming bank 
managers, head accountants and airmen. Most parents were dairy 
farmers and banana growers. * 


According to Ted Hanlon the highest flood level went to 
the second last step of the school, almost into the school. ”' 


Edward Groth had been re-admitted to the teaching 
service when he took on the position at Wahpunga at an 
annual salary of £210. * Groth used plasticine to apply 
temporary repairs to the holes in the tank in 1934. At the 
time the application of a finger nail to any of the brown 
spots on the tank was sufficient to cause a leak. Groth 
applied for a new tank. The tank, which replaced one 
only 6 years old, was to be supplied at an estimated £8. 
73 Groth also mentioned the difficulty in arranging 
repairs for one of the windows. A man named Horrocks 
agreed to attend to the matter. ** The tank had not been 
received from Holloway’s Ltd, Gympie by May 1935. At 
this time Groth explained the seriousness of the problem, 
“Twenty inches of rain would give us no more drinking 
water than five points - the two bottom rings are the only 
sound ones in the tank. ~ Henry Treichel agreed to 
purchase the old tank for an amount of 5/- which was to 
be forwarded to the Department of Public Instruction by 
Head Teacher Groth. * 


WAHPUNGA STATE SCHOOL, 1939. 
L to R, Back Row: Kevin Simpson, Des Howard (?), Jim Palmer, Noel 
Ladewig, Ronnie Ladewig, Wilf Playford, Horace Howard. 


Front Row: Pat Hodgman, Lily Howard, Joan Ladewig, Mavis 
Hodgman, Jean Hafemeister, Ivy Kitzelman, Yvonne Simpson, Cynthia 
Playford, Shirley Grady. [Source: M. Lecky, Kenmore, Q.]| 


In June 1930 three students from Wahpunga school, two 
diptheria carriers and one diptheria case, were placed in 
isolation in Gympie Hospital. It was recommended that 
all scholars at the school should be swabbed. *’ The 
school was inspected by an officer from the Department 
of Health in June 1931. At this time it was noted that the 
surface underneath the building was covered with river 
gravel and the drainage of the ground was much 


improved by the main road cutting out a watertable. It 
was recommended that the sanitary conveniences needed 
attention as they were not flyproof. * As a result, the 
ECs received early attention with approved expenditure 
amounting to £10. ” 


During the depression in the late 1920s and 1930s 
families moved about the district and even interstate as 
members searched for work. Peg and Jock Blyton, for 
instance, attended Wahpunga and Moran Group schools, 
before leaving for New South Wales. Two years later 
they were back at Wahpunga, where they stayed with 
their grandfather, James Blyton, on Sorensen’s farm. 
Their father, Edward, went on relief work, working in 
the Forestry Department. » 


Henry Treichel finished school when he was fourteen and 
in Grade 5. It was the depression days, and he had to 
leave school as there was no money to fund his further 
education. The depression really affected families as 
money was in short supply. Butter was 6 pence a pound. 
A case of bananas was 3 shillings. To go to a dance in 
those days, it would cost about 2 shillings. During the 
depression, the men would work on the road for a day 
for 10 shillings and 6 pence, and that would help get 
their family through the week. Swaggies would only 
work for a day in each area, for instance, one day in Kin 
Kin and the next in Pomona. They had to keep moving 
on to show that they were looking for work. Banana 
chippers were always needed, for 8 shillings a day, if 
workers were desperate. *! | 

Patrick Lally recalled his days at Wahpunga in the 
1930s: 


I attended Wahpunga State School in the thirties together with my 

sisters Joy (Mrs Hunt), Margaret and brother George. 
My first teacher was Mr Groth and after that Miss Barron, Mr 
Johnstone and Mr Quinn. The late Ted Groth was a real character. I 
think he must have graduated before the advent of teacher’s colleges. 
When the school Inspector was due for a visit Ted would ask the 
“dumb." kids to take a “Sickie", resulting in a very poor attendance on 
that important occasion. At weekends Mr Groth would go bush in 
search of gold and bring a heap of stones to school to study under his 
microscope. One day some of the kids broke up some old glass bottles 
and mixed it with his pile of rubble. Old Ted let out a screech, “I’ve 
found diamonds!" 

The Kin Kin Creek was one of the borders of the playground. On hot 
days Ted had a lot of trouble getting the kids out of the swimming hole 
after lunchtime. Two of the worst offenders were his own sons. 

Miss Barron was one of our favourites. On her first day at school we 
put a carpet snake in the girls’ toilet. Of course she was the first girl to 
use it! I remember Miss Barron because she wore her tight riding pants 
all day and every day. * 


Despite his apparent casual approach, Ted Groth was 
clearly a man of many talents. For instance, when a 
pupil, Frederick Walker, tore his leg on barbed wire, 


Groth operated on the wound by inserting two stitches! 
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The war years 


In February 1940 Head Teacher Grace Barron was 
granted permission to install a wireless in the school. 
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Although the Department would not contribute towards 
the cost of purchasing a Radiola radio, it agreed to pay 
5/- per annum towards charging batteries. Barron was 
advised to approach the Queensland Manager of the ABC 
for a subsidy. ** The maintenance of modern tech- 
nological items, even in those days proved difficult. The 
wireless no doubt proved an important means of keeping 
up with news, during the war. By June 1943, when 
August Kunst offered to purchase the instrument from the 
school, it appears that the instrument was not operating. 
It was missing certain parts, including batteries. * 
William Johnston, the Head Teacher at this time replied 
to the Department’s inquiry, stating that the committee 
did not wish to sell the wireless set. Funds once set aside 
to purchase batteries for the set were put into a pumping 
plant for the school. Johnston wanted to see the set in 
use as soon as further funds were available. ** The 
water system was needed for vegetable growing towards 
the war effort. *’ 


Maxwell Jeremy recalled the school vegetable garden and 
other wartime adventures: 


In 1940 we moved to a farm in the Kin Kin District about 8 miles 
from the town. The nearest school was Wahpunga about 4 1/2 miles 
away, which my two sisters and myself attended. 

The teacher at that time was William Myles Johnston who taught there 
jor three years. 

World War 2 was warming up then and our teacher asked a nearby 
farmer to plough up and fence off half an acre of the school paddock. 
This was our ’Victory Garden’ in which we grew all kinds of vegetables 
which were sold all around the district and the proceeds went to the 
Red Cross. At the same time Mrs Johnston would come every 
Wednesday afternoon to teach sewing and knitting etc. Pullovers, socks 
and scarves were knitted for the Red Cross Comforts Fund (boys had to 
learn to knit too) and some queer shaped scarves and very odd socks 
were produced. 

As the war progressed and the Japanese began bombing Wyndham in 
Western Australia and Townsville in North Queensland, all schools 
were advised to provide air-raid shelters for pupils and teachers - so 
one weekend all fathers and anyone else who cared to help turned up 
with picks, shovels etc. (no tractors or backhoes in those days) and dug 
a zigzag pattern of slit trenches under a dense cover of lantana and 
scrub. Thereafter every day we had ’Air Raid’ practice which involved 
everyone leaving the school room in an ’orderly manner’ and running 
to the trenches. Luckily no raids ever came our way - if one had I most 
likely would have kept on running way past the trenches. * 


The trenches were dug on the eastern side of the school, 
in 1942, in the period leading up to the Battle of the 
Coral Sea when reports of Japanese landings were 
common. Earl Grady recalled the importance of the 
school radio in giving real meaning to geography lessons: 


Geography lessons took a very practical turn during the war years. 
News bulletins were received on a radiola battery operated “wireless “ 
supplied by the school committee. Each day the advances made by the 
Japanese forces through Asia and towards Australia would be followed 
by the pupils armed with an atlas opened at the appropriate page. 
Eventually when the stage shifted to the Coral Sea, fear and frustration 
were replaced by jubilation, as the Japanese forces began to be pushed 
back. The place names were ’revised’ as the front fell back through the 
Far East and Philippines and ultimately thé names such as Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki occupied the minds of the geography classes. Then a 
tremendous celebration, in the form of a great sports day, was held in 
Kin Kin behind the pub. 

Whenever any aircraft approached the teacher would give a signal 


upon which the children would scamper for the air raid trenches. After 
remaining for a few minutes the ’all clear’ would be given and it was 
back to business. These practices went on regularly, probably on a 
daily basis. They were very popular with the kids - it meant a break 
from routine. Casualties were not unknown either. One day a number of 
pupils fell during the descent of the steep bank. One girl was knocked 
unconscious by someone’s leg or knee. * 


Shirley McGeorge, nee Grady, recalled her days at 
Wahpunga during the 1930s and 1940s: 


My brothers, sister and I went to Wahpunga and Kin Kin Schools, 
depending on which one had enough pupils for a class. 

We liked it when an army convoy came through Wahpunga. They 
would give us a share of their chocolate quota. My brother would trade 
them fruit for ‘dog biscuits’. During our first air raid practice, when 
the bell was rung, we all took off for the shelters. When we came back 
into school my sister Dawn was still sitting at her desk. She had been 
struck with infantile paralysis (polio) previously and was unable to 
walk. She was cared for next time we had air raid practice. Sometimes 
she would ride a large tricycle to school. 

I can still hear those ‘screeching’ slate pencils writing on slates and 
if we forgot to wet our sponges to clean our slates we would discreetly 
use spit as this was a ‘no no’. By the end of the year we would have 
had the same arithmetic cards several times so got to know the answers 
by memory. I used to look forward to the monthly school paper which I 
think we paid a penny for. | 

Mr Johnston, a teacher at Wahpunga, had two daughters attending 
the school. (Guess who teachers pets were?). I used to think, “Oh! - to 
be the teachers daughter and have Ju Jube sandwiches for lunch" 
instead of salad. 

Annual break-up day was a fun day with sports, novelty events, a 
packet of lollies each, soft drinks, ice cream in cones scooped from 3 
gallon insulated containers, water melons, stone fruit and that eagerly 
awaited prize book each. 

Much work went into concert night. Brother Bill would sing his Tex 
Morton songs. Lighting was by hanging Alladin lamps. We girls had a 
‘Dressing the Doll’ competition. I cheated as a visiting aunt dressed 
mine. Our home burned down one night, but I think we still trudged off 
to school next day. “ 


Teacher accommodation 


Soon after Andrew Malcolm Brown arrived at Wahpunga 
on 16 October 1922, he informed the Department that he 
was to be married on 20 January 1923 and made a 
request for a residence to be constructed for him. He 
stated: | 


...it is impossible to share a house in the locality; the people who are 
boarding me are inconvenienced in doing so. I do not mind how small 
the residence is. “' 


Brown added: 


Further permit me to thank you for assigning me to such a nice place 
and in return I assure you that I will put my very best into the work and 
do my utmost to bring the school on. My intended wife is a music 
teacher and is at present attending sewing classes in order that she may 
help me in that capacity. Trusting something may be done with regard 


to providing a residence as I am more than satisfied with the locality. 
42 


As the latest attendance on roll was 23 with an average 
of 15.8 the Department considered that the expense of 
erecting a residence was not warranted. ” In a later 
letter Brown wrote that he was greatly attracted to the 
district, stating that he was quite prepared to stay there 
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for the rest of his time in the Department, a period which 
he expected to be forty years! He informed the 
Department that a local resident was prepared to erect a 
three roomed dwelling on his property which was 
situated just a few minutes walk from the school. 
Brown’s concern was that there was no prospect of 
securing accommodation for his wife and himself. He 
was informed that married head teachers were entitled to 
a rent allowance at award rates but the Department could 
accept no responsibility for providing a residence. If 
there was a likelihood of the average attendance being 
maintained at least 20 pupils the Department would 
endeavour to keep a married teacher at the school 


provided that a suitable residence was available for rent. 
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A local farm house became the teacher’s residence and 
continued as such for many years. Single teachers 
boarded in the locality. Doug Wilson could never forget 
this residence at Wahpunga, between 1944 and 1955: 


RESIDENCE!! Wahpunga was the largest one-teacher school around, 
but there was no official residence. An old farm house set in a paddock 
of dead timber and “dry" cows was all my wife and I had for 11 years - 
no electricity, no telephone for most of those years, no water but 
leaking tanks, no roadway up to the house, no neighbours nearer than 
a mile away, no garbage or sanitary service. Yes, we stood this for 11 
years, until the school inspector condemned the house. Since then we’ve 
lived in civilisation! * 


According to Trevor Bunney, in the 1950s, one teacher 
lived in a little old house on Treichels’ farm. Another 
one boarded at the Kin Kin hotel, while other teachers 
lived with people at what is now Peter Mill’s farm on Dr 
Page’s Road and boarded on the property now owned by 
Mark Hanson. “ 


WAHPUNGA STATE SCHOOL, 1940. 
L to R, Back Row: Maureen Beddington, Joy Lally, Mavis Hodgman. 
Beris Tibbett, Jean Hafemeister, Ivy Kitzelman, Joan Ladewig, Lily 
Howard. 
2nd Back: Trevor Tibbett, Billy Grady, Jim Palmer, Horace Howard, 
Noel Ladewig, Paddy Lally, Ronnie Ladewig, ?, George Lally. 
3rd Row: Dawn Grady, Shirley Grady, Cecily Maher, Pat Hodgman, 
Marie Walker, Peggy Lally, Valerie Maher, Cynthia Playford. 
Front Row: ?, George Palmer, John Chalmers, Graham Bath, Vivian 
Kehl, Des Grady, Ken Palmer, Douglas Probert, Neil Swenson, Earle 
Grady, Wesley Howard. [Source: M. Lecky, Kenmore, Q.] 


The post war years 


Doug Wilson, who commenced duty as Head Teacher at 
Wahpunga in 1944 and remained there for almost 11 
years, recalled highlights of his days at Wahpunga: 


AMBITION - Jan Waddell was only about four and a half years old 
when I enrolled her in Prep 1 at Wahpunga State School. One day I 
asked her, “Jan, what are you going to be when you grow up?" Jan’s 
reply was “I’m going to be a domestic thienthe teather". Jan did all her 
primary school education with me as her teacher and passed her 
scholarship at Wahpunga. She went off to high school and became - 
yes, you’ve guessed it - a domestic science teacher. 

CRAFT WORK - On Thursday afternoons at Wahpunga School, my 
wife “took” sewing with the girls while I “took” the boys for craft work. 
In the beginning, I had to find my own material for cane weaving in the 
scrub behind “cur” house at Wahpunga. I’d trudge through the scrub 
cutting lawyer vines off near the ground and then pulling those I could 
untangle out of the scrub. The prickly bark was partly torn off as I 
dragged a dozen or more lengths of cane down to the house. My wife 
then spent sometime digging the hairy barbs out of my hands. The 
things we did! 

A GOOD YEAR - The year 1950 was a good year. The school 
enrolment went up to 47. There were 5 classes, including 12 in the 
infant class and 4 in the scholarship class. It was a busy year as I was 
studying by correspondence with the Queensland University. In June 
our second daughter Wendy was born at the Gympie Hospital. I had a 
three year old daughter to look after and 47 children to teach. At night 
I had chores to do, a hospital to visit and work to prepare for 47 
children. Then, of course, I had those university assignments to do. Mrs 
Wilson and Wendy came home, but a week later they were back in 
hospital again, Mrs Wilson being very ill. I had to cancel my university 
studies and concentrate on my pupils. My four scholarship students 
passed their scholarship exam in spite of me. A good year for us all. 
FLOODS AT WAHPUNGA - In the years 1944 to 1954 cyclones 
dumped many inches of rain in the district. The Wahpunga school was 
often completely surrounded by water. All children were absent but the 
teacher had to be there. I had to have my attendance verified by the 
school committee or I wouldn’t be paid. 

SNAKE - We sometimes practised the “snake emergency routine" I 
would snap out, “Ambulance! Belt! Snake-bite outfit!" to three boys and 
they would rush to obey. Once at morning tea time I heard a scream 
and Catherine White scampered upstairs to me. A snake had bitten her 
on the foot. The routine didn’t fail. A ruler and a belt stopped the 
circulation. I cut the punctured skin and sucked the spot. (Yuk! bare 
foot) Within half an hour the ambulance from Pomona was on its way 
back to town. Another life saved! 

SWIMMING - During the warmer weather we cleared the undergrowth 
from a swimming hole in the Kin Kin Creek, behind the school. The 
Grady boys, Earl and Ray, were a great help. One day Jean Nimmo 
and another girl decided to swim across the creek at the deepest part. 
They started from opposite sides and collided in the middle. Each tried 
to climb onto each other. I was on the creek bank on guard. In I went 
to help. The girls both tried to climb onto me. I thought “This is it!“ 
Holding one under each arm I managed to kick into shallow water. 
What a fright we had!. 

ACCOMMODATION - Wahpunga had one room and_ two 
verandahs.Some years, especially when there were five classes, there 
was some difficulty, but we had to make do. 


H. D. WILSON “’ 


Wilson’s salary in 1954, the year he received his transfer 
to Orange Grove, was £950. * 


Irene Playford (now Christie) attended Wahpunga school 
in the prep class and recalls her time there with Doug 


Wilson, in 1947-1948: 


My first year of school was spent at the little one-teacher school at 
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Wahpunga. Mr Wilson was in charge. It was the beginning of 1947 and 
I remember trying not to cry as I watched my mother walk out the front 
gate with the other mothers. It was my first day away from my parents. 
We lived on a dairy farm off Dr Page’s Road. 

At school I loved playing on the front verandah making snakes and 
birds nests, complete with eggs and birds from plasticine. We drew 
pictures of animals and houses. After I was shown by an older child 
how to draw a brick wall, all my houses were of brick, with big 
chimneys and pretty gardens. No doubt they were influenced by English 
cottages in story books, because they were nothing like the Queensland 
wooden houses on high stumps which all our neighbours lived in. 

Sports days at Wahpunga were looked forward to. With children of 
all ages, 5 to 14, the only fair way to compete was for two “captains" 
to take turns choosing their teams. The teams then competed in games 
such as rounders, cricket and “Red Rover“. “What’s the Time Mr. 
Wolf?" was also a favourite game. 

Sometimes the boys were taught gardening or swimming in the 
nearby Kin Kin Creek, while Mrs Wilson taught the girls to sew. I don’t 
remember the girls being allowed to swim. 

My brother started school, aged four, and was tired after the long 

walk to school. At lunch time he’d sleep, and after we marched into 
school, at the end of lunch time, Mr Wilson would ask, “Where’s 
Playford?" 
“He’s asleep under the bean tree, Sir. 
“Well go and get him,“ was the reply. After about a week of this, Mr 
Wilson sent a letter home to our parents suggesting that my brother 
start school next year when he was a bit older. 

The bean tree was a Black Bean or Moreton Bay Chestnut, which 
provided a favourite shady site, and had long heavy brown pods about 
25cm in length. I have since been told that a pioneering mother had 
planted it, but it was eventually removed because of the danger of 
falling pods. 

I was chosen to plant a fig tree in front of the school on Arbor Day, 
and was teased for being “teacher’s pet". I was taught by the other 
children to eat the berries from the “mummy bush" and the tap root of 
the shamrock which was sweet and juicy. 

I spent the next few years in Rockhampton when my parents moved, 
and when we returned to the farm near Wahpunga, my brother and I 
were old enough to ride a bike about three miles to catch the 
Cootharaba bus to Pomona school. * 
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After receiving a letter from the Gympie Schools Tennis 
Association inviting the Wahpunga school to join and 
play fixtures with other schools in the district, Doug 
Wilson wrote to the Department seeking permission to 
construct a tennis court at the school. He explained the 
situation: 


The children are most enthusiastic about the idea, and since the 
school is too small to form a cricket or football team, the Committee 
and I are quite in favour of constructing a court at the school for their 
use. 

I have been requested by the Wahpunga: School Committee to 
approach you for permission to construct a tennis court in a corner of 
the school grounds. 

The ground to be used for the court is very unlevel, and the children 
seldom, if ever, play on it. They prefer the more level ground around 
the school for their play area. The court will, therefore, fill a rather 
untidy corner, and cover many holes and gutters, which make it 
dangerous as a playing area. 

We are hoping, therefore, to obtain Departmental permission and 
approval of the attached plan and specifications, and that you find it 
convenient to grant us a subsidy. 

Since the council grader and trucks are working near the school, we 
shall be able to hire the grader to do same levelling, and also a truck 
for conveying top-dressing for the court. The truck will be available for 
Saturday 14th September only, and we hope to have a working-bee on 
that day. That is, of course, if we can receive your approval before 
Friday 13th September. 

If possible, we would be pleased if you would wire us (to pay this 
end) so that arrangements can be made for a working-bee on Saturday 


14th instant. * 


Wilson was given permission to proceed with preliminary 
work but was informed that the subsidy would depend 
upon the report of the District Inspector of Schools. ~ 
The Inspector’s report made on the completion of the 
work, reveals the extent of the work and the subsidy 
process in this period: 


I have to report having inspected the work carried out in connection 
with the laying down of a tennis court at Wahpunga State School. 

Apart from the fact that the surface of the tennis court has suffered 
slight damage as the result of recent flooding of the grounds - the 
grounds were inundated to a depth of three feet - the court and the 
accompanying fixtures are in good order and condition and show 
evidence of faithful and efficient workmanship. The wire netting used is 
of good quality - one inch mesh, 16 gauge, the only netting available at 
the time - and firmly stretched and securely fixed to the posts which are 
of sound timbers well sunk and rigid. 

Items of expenditure for which, it is stated, receipts for payment are 
held by the Treasurer to the Committee are detailed hereunder:- 


Netting - 4 coils @ 55/9 £11.32. 0 
Posts for fence £5.00 
Posts for tennis net 13.0 
Bolts 13.6 
Grading, by council grader 17.6 
Cartage & truck hire £12. 3. 0 

£28.17. 9 


The cost of labour has been estimated at £22, but no actual payment 
for labour has been made as funds for the purpose were not available. 
In effect virtually all services rendered have been gratuitous. 

In view of the cost and good quality of the materials used and the 
efficient workmanship evident in the finished job, payment of subsidy of 
not less than fifteen pounds (£15) is recommended, together with a 
further subsidy of an amount equivalent to fifty per centum (50%) of the 


certified cost of the labour involved to be paid when, and if, the 


necessary receipts for wages paid be forthcoming. "3 


Needless to say, the tennis court received great use over 
the years. 


Wahpunga State School in the 1940s: view of flood waters from the 
front steps looking towards the front gate which opens onto the main 
Kin Kin-Wolvi road. [Source: H. D. Wilson, Thornlands, Q.] 


By the time Geoffrey Jeremy attended the school between 
1953 and 1955 the air raid trenches dug in the school 
yard were used to dispose of the rubbish from the 
school. Doug Wilson, he recalled, also arranged for 
basket weaving and pottery for his students. In the 
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1950s, picnic day was looked forward to by all those 
associated with the school. Committee members set up 
two forked saplings in the ground with a pole on top for 
supporting the billy to boil water for tea. Special books 
were received for class achievements. Treats included ice 
cream, which arrived kept cool with dry ice in canvas 
containers, and boiled lollies. * 


Allwyn (Roy) Bunney attended the Wahpunga State 
School and recalled events during the time he was 
enrolled there between 1945 and 1953: 


QUR_ SCHOOL WAHPUNGA - The total average school enrolment 
was about 30 pupils, with only one teacher for the lot. We (my sisters 
and I) walked some 5km each way to school and back from the family 
farm. 

I only ever had one teacher at primary school - for the entire 9 
years. His name was Mr H. D. Wilson, better known to the local 
larrikins as ’Dagwood’. He used to drive to school in one of those little 
English cars the size of a pram! 

THE BEAN TREE - One of the school founders had planted an Indian 
Bean Tree in the playground. I remember this tree distinctly, for it 
produced beans the size of the largest windsor sausage on stems two 
metres long. We used -to swing on them, throw them at one another, 
swing them over our heads and even had a go at cooking them. Sadly, 
some school official at some later period deemed our bean tree to be 
‘dangerous’ and had it chopped down. May all his turnips rot! 

THE FLOODS - Flood time was great! It would happen at least once 
per year, and sometimes two or three. The Kin Kin creek would burst 
its banks, cover both bridges next to the school, and cover the playgro- 
und to a depth of six feet. We got to stay at home for at least a week. 
The school, of course, was built on stilts, and was never adversely 


affected. 


Rear of the school, with receding flood waters which had been 3 feet 
deep under the school. [Source: H. D. Wilson, Thornlands, Q.! 


QUR SCHOOL UNIFORM - Panis and shirt (sometimes optional) the 
shirt that is! Any boy wearing shoes was a ’wimp’ and got thrown into 
the creek. Most of us didn’t have any anyway. 

THE SCHOOL DANCE - Parents would raise money for the school by 
holding school dances. Guy Fawkes night, or ’cracker’ night was such 
a time. Every year this involved a big bonfire, crackers, and a dance. 
The dance was a special treat, not that we as primary kids were 
interested in dancing - not the boys anyway. Our great delight, 
however, was the anticipation in flicking tom thumb (tiny) crackers up 
through the open window onto the dance floor. I remember one landing 
under ‘Curley’ Denning who played the accordion in the two man 
band. The accordion reached notes that evening never heard since. 
Nobody ever seemed to mind - couldn’t do that today - one would get 
expelled. Then Ray Grady put sand in the dance pops. Some of the 
dance floor was as slick as ice, and some resembling sandpaper. We 
got into trouble for that. But it was worth it! The dancing was 
something to behold. 


= 2 


THE INK WELLS - We had long wooden desks and each student had 
an ink well. These ink wells became the favourite resting place for 
downed march flies. The smell emanating from the ink wells of 
teacher’s pet after a long weekend was something to wonder at. None 
of us ever did it of course! 


EPILOGUE - Despite having what many might consider a deprived 
educational start to life, many of the students of Wahpunga pursued 
academic careers. For my part, I sat for my Junior certificate at 
Pomona High, joined the air force and gained a Bachelor of Engineer- 
ing degree at a Sydney University, became a senior air force officer, 
and spent six years at diplomatic level in London and Washington. This 
all goes to show that anybody, even one from humble beginnings, can 
make it in life with dedication and persistence, qualities we probably 
developed at Wahpunga State School. *° 
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WAHPUNGA STATE SCHOOL, 1954. 
L to R, Back Row: Doug Wilson, Ken Bunney, Calvin Grady, Allan 
Grady, Reg Kitzelman, Mick Alexander, Geoff Jeremy, William 
Treichel, Brian Williams, Tom Grady, Mrs Ellice Wilson. 
2nd Row: Lyn Mulder, Margaret Lister, Carol McGrath, Patricia 
Waddell, Eileen Kitzelman, Muriel Lister, Delma Bunney, Bev 
McGrath, Helen Bunney. 
3rd Row: Gwendoline Wilson, Merlene McGrath, Beth Fagg, Rhonda 
Bunney, Wendy Wilson, Gaye Bunney, Faye Treichel, Nola Denning, 
Judy Waddell, Trevor Bunney. 
Front Row: Lesley Alexander, Allan Seamer, Wayne Alexander, James 
McGrath, Jamie Elwing, Ken Mulder, Rod Mulder, John Grady, 
Michael Grady, John Hanlon, Fred Lister. [Source: Gwen Johnston, 
nee Jeremy, Kin Kin.] 


In the 1950s school started at 9.30 and finished at 3.30. 
When Trevor Bunney first enrolled at Wahpunga, in 
1953 there were about forty children at the school, but 
by the time he left, in 1959, there were only about 
twenty children. There were eight grades in the school at 
this time. After Year 6, he went to Kin Kin State School 
to do Years 7 and 8, and then on to High School in 
Pomona. Wahpunga was a one teacher school, but during 
the time that Mr Bunney attended the school, there were 
several teachers. The only visitors to the school in those 
days were the inspectors and R.E. teachers. ~ 


The three main subjects taught then were Arithmetic, 
English and Social Studies. Trevor Bunney remembered 
having drawing lessons occasionally. They used to have a 
Music lesson about once a week. There were no 
excursions or camps then. Discipline at school was much 
stronger in those days. There were exams at the end of 
each of the three terms in the year, with some tests in 
between. There were always successful students from 
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Wahpunga. »* 


Children in the 1950s sometimes used to ride beech logs 
down the creek behind the school. They would often fall 
off and get wet. If they were found out it would mean 
trouble for them! There were mainly roses in the gardens 
at Wahpunga school. Jobs were wide and varied at the 
school. One of the gardening jobs was necessary after the 
grounds were flooded. When this occurred, which it did 
quite often, all the burr seeds would float down to 
Wahpunga. The students would have to pull all the burrs 
out of the ground. Often the children would be quite 
pleased to stay at home during flood time. (So much for 


the selection of the "flood-free" site in the last chapter!) 
58 


Denyse Bonney, nee Quinn, recalled her days at 


Wahpunga in the 1950s: 


We moved from Brisbane to our farm at Wahpunga in 1953 and for a 
Jew years, Mum taught Lesley and I with correspondence lessons. Class 
sizes were always very small and my grade eight class, in 1960, only 
had five students. Melda and Kay Schmidt always topped the class. 
Then there were Beth Fagg, John Lister and I. 

I remember the early years when we used slates and we had to 
sharpen our slate pencils on the concrete path. Every child brought 
along a small water bottle and our wet rags or sponges to clean the 
Slates. The concrete had another use, too. The boys gouged small holes 
in it to hold the macadamia nuts while we cracked them. There was a 
big macadamia tree near the tennis court gate. 

My favourite subjects were English, Mapping, Geography and 
Drawing. Maths was anathema to me. My favourite sport was tennis. 
The most outstanding sportsmen in our school were the Gradys - 
Calvin, the twins John and Michael, Cheryl, and later Lorraine (Bub). 

Lettering was part of English studies and we spent hours doing our 
copy-books and calligraphy. We did parsing, Greek and Latin roots and 
compositions every night and we learned to spell by breaking words 
into syllables. Today’s students don’t match us in those areas but to be 
fair, they’re living in a different world where computers and faxes are 
standard tools and skills essential for potential employment, weren’t 
even thought of in our youth. 

The electricity only went as far as Listers’ farm when I lived at 
Wahpunga, so we did our homework by lantern-light. Almost all the 
children in the area had to do farm work before and after school, so 
homework was done in the evenings and finished off under the school 
before classes began. If we had maths for homework, I’d pray that 
Melda would arrive early enough to help me! ® 


Travelling to and from school 


In the 1920s and early 1930s Henry Treichel rode his 
horse three and a half miles to the school and back. 
Some other children used to walk. Sometimes there were 
three people on a horse.” According to Patrick Lally, 
when he attended Wahpunga school, the "saddles" used 
by his brother, two sisters and him consisted of a corn 
bag with a girth strap made of rope or string. At that 
time the roads were rough with deep gullies and ricketty 
bridges. The greatest fear for the children was the 
frequent, fierce late afternoon thunderstorms which were 
frequent. ® Shirley McGeorge travelled to and from 
Wahpunga school in the late 1930s and early 1940s, as 
she recalled: 


After helping with the milking we rode horses to school and let them 
go in the school horse paddock. Miss Barron was one of our teachers 


at Wahpunga and she also rode a horse to school and we would have a 
horse race with her as we travelled the same route to school. Our 
Shetland pony was banned from the school because she would kick or 
bite if the kids went near her. Then three of us would ride “Molly" to 
school. Some men came by with camels once and our horses went mad. 
We were given rides on the camels. 

My brother Des was doubling me to school on the push bike. It was 
getting up pace going down hill and I got my foot in the spokes and off 
we came. The neighbour saw me hobbling around and yelling my head 
off and got in touch with mum. Des was unconscious. The doctor had 
to travel from Pomona to treat him and pluck the gravel from his facial 
wounds. 


According to Maxwell Jeremy, in the early 1940s 
transport to school was by push-bike or horseback. It 
was quite normal to see anything up to 20 horses in the 
school paddock. He rode a big black horse which his 
father purchased, complete with saddle and bridle, for 
the princely sum of £3, from Ron McGrath. @ Earl 
Grady recalled the pride with which ponies were 
considered by their riders in the 1940s: 


Riding the pony or horse was the normal mode of transport for the 
pupils. Naturally there was a good deal of pride in one’s pony and a 
good deal of competition between their riders. Bob Palmer procured a 
new brown colt which he felt could outrun all the rest, racing on the 
way home. The first race went to Bob and his new colt. However, on 
the second afternoon Bob was kept in and we were on the bridge near 
Hafemeister’s Hill when he began. We went all the way past the tennis 
court and up Cochrane’s Hill before Bob caught us. By Cochrane’s 
cream box, Bob was in front and he disappeared around Sid Grady’s 
corner to a chorus of hoots and jeers. When the other competitors 
rounded Sid’s corner, we were amazed by the sight that met our eyes. 
Bob was standing in the middle of the road with his saddle on his back. 
His colt lay against the bank on the next corner motionless. He had 
dropped dead under Bob’s rigorous riding and spilled Bob onto the 
road. In our usual unsympathetic manner we reminded Bob of his 
recent boasting about his great nag. Bob was close to tears. “ 


Off to school - Catherine White on "Smokey" and Brenda White on 
"Nellie", c. 1944. [Source: Mrs C. Althaus, nee White, Gympie, Q.] 


Doug Wilson recalled transport arrangements at his 
school: 


TESSIE - Tessie was the Grady’s pony and the Grady children 
"doubled" to school on her every day. Tessie nibbled the grass in the 
school ground - mostly. If the gate near the building was left open 
Tessie would do the rounds of the school bags under the school and eat 
all the lunches she could find. She even learned to manipulate the gate 
catch sometimes with the same result. 

JOHN’S_BAG - John rode a bike to school. One day, after school, I 
was sweeping the asphalt under the school, and, looking out to the 
road, I saw John cycling quickly away. A few moments later he was 
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back. 

“What’s wrong, John?" I asked. 

“Forgot me bag,sir," he replied. 

"Too bad, John," I said. Then, “Oh, John, would you mind putting 
those tools in the tool room, please?" 

John put the tools away and I saw him speed off. A few minutes later 
he was back again. 

“What’s wrong now, John?" I asked. 

“Forgot me bag again,sir,“ came the reply. © 


Irene Playford was warned about the dangers of 


accepting lifts from strangers, even in the 1940s: 


It was a long walk to school for a small child on her own. I was 
warned not to accept a ride with any strangers. I did not know many 
people, but most locals would know who I was, and would stop to give 
me a ride. I got into trouble once for not being able to tell my parents 
the name of the lady I had a lift with, so from then on, when I heard a 
car coming, I would hide in the bush. One day I arrived home about 10 
minutes afier my parents, who had been looking for me on the road, so 
I had to tell them I hid when I heard their car. 

One day, my parents gave me a ride to school in their 1927 Whippet, 
as they were going past on their way to shop in Gympie. I arrived 
earlier than usual, so there were no children at school, but I started to 
get worried when I’d waited a long, long time and still no one arrived. 
Eventually a boy who lived near the school was sent over by his mother 
to see why I was there. My parents had forgotten it was a public 
holiday! The kind people took me to my aunt’s home to wait until my 
parents got home. © 


The advantages to children of school transport systems 
were quickly realised by the parents of Wahpunga. With 
the danger of falling enrolments and the prospects of 
increased school transport services in the wider area, the 
possibility of organising a transport service to the school 
was seen as a means of keeping the school open. As a 
result the following proposition was put before the 
Department in April 1949: 


A general meeting of parents of the Wahpunga school children was 
held at the Wahpunga State School on the 6th inst., the object of the 
meeting being a discussion on school transport. I was requested to 
write you as follows. Some of our children have to travel a distance of 
nine miles daily to attend school; quite a few six miles; these children 
lose quite a lot of schooling during hot and wet weather (particularly 
the younger ones); some parents are teaching children by cor- 
respondence, (which for dairy farming folk, means a lot of extra work) 
in preference to letting them travel to and from school every day. 

We wish to know if your Department would consider the provision of 
transport. We think that transport, operating from the Kin Kin end, 
could pick up all children on the Kin Kin side of Wahpunga school 
(approximately eighteen), off-load at the school, then continue on to the 
forestry, at the top of Coondoo Range, and pick up all children, 
approximately sixteen, on that road on the return trip. If transport were 
provided, most children would only have a matter of five minutes walk 
to the main road; this would be a big thing for them & would mean less 
time lost from school. We believe there are six more children of school 
age who. would attend if transport were running. ©’ 


Unfortunately the transport service failed to materialise. 
By the 1950s most children rode bikes to school, but 
some walked. A few children who rode horses rounded 
up the cows on their horses on their way home from 
school. ® In the early 1960s students were driven to 
school by their parents or rode bicycles to school, a great 
change from the early days. ® 


A gradual decline 


Despite the obvious community spirit associated with 
Wahpunga, the school’s reputation in. the wider district 
and the success of many of its pupils, the gradual 
declining enrolment evident in the 1950s, continued in 
tha 1960s. When interviewed by the Kin Kin State 
School historical researchers, Les Treichel reminisced on 
his days as Principal at Wahpunga. This was detailed in 
the following report: 


Prior to coming to Wahpunga School on 17 May 1961 as Head 
Teacher, Mr Treichel previously taught at Southport State School, and 
prior to that, he taught at the Beaudesert State School. Mr Treichel had 
trained for one year at the Teachers’ Training College at Kelvin Grove 
in Brisbane. 

At the time of his appointment to the Wahpunga School it was only a 
single classroom with a verandah and a storeroom on the front and a 
verandah on the back. The room was fairly plain with a wooden floor 
and a high ceiling. Long desks and long forms were the furniture used 
in the schools then. There was no library in the school at that time. A 
cupboard was used to store all the books. The books weren’t very 
attractive either. They were usually covered in brown paper to protect 
them. 

There were eight grades when Mr Treichel first started teaching, 
starting from Grade 1. It was a fairly narrow curriculum in those days, 
based on the 3 Rs with no other activities, especially no other 
languages being taught such as the Japanese lessons that are being 
conducted at the moment at the Kin Kin School. The children had to 
really “toe the line", with no noise allowed and there was little 
opportunity to work in groups. All the work was set out on the 
blackboard, as there were no such things as duplicators or 
photocopiers. Mr Treichel had fairly basic equipment, just the 
blackboard and a few boxes of chalk which were the main teaching 
tools then. 

The school didn’t have a uniform as such, but Mr. 
remembers the children having a sports uniform. 

Several strokes of the cane was the main form of punishment used for 
the boys, but Mr Treichel doesn’t remember using it very frequently. 
The students had duties such as blackboard monitors and bell monitors. 

Wahpunga was only a one teacher school and Mr Treichel was the 
teacher. He didn’t have any teacher-aides or any help of any kind. 
There were about seventeen students at the school at the one time. The 
scholarship grade, or Grade 8, had a big examination at the end of the 
year. It had three parts to it - Mathematics, English and Social Studies, 
and everybody throughout the whole state sat for the same exam on the 
same day at the same time. Percentages were given and the people who 
got over 50% in the three areas were allowed to go on to High School 
without having to pay fees. Students who did not pass the exam were 
still allowed to go to High School, but the parents had to pay all the 
fees. 1961 was about the last year of this system. That year Mr Treichel 
had six students doing their scholarship. All these students were 
successful. But Mr Treichel remembers spending much extra time with 
the students, even on some Saturday mornings as it got closer to 
examination time, just to brush up on some facts. A lot of the work was 
memory learning. . 

Most of the parents of those children were farmers. Many of these 
farms still exist, but perhaps they are not as large as they used to be. 

Near the school there was an old tennis court where social games 
were held. The usual sporting activities of high jump, broad jump, 
rounders and some others were carried out nearby. 

Wahpunga school had a flat area for sports but not an oval. 

The School Committee was the main fund raising organisation. They 
didn’t have a P. & C. in those days. On the committee there were 
about seven dads who held raffles and organised small fund raising 
activities. On break-up day, there were the usual little acts in which 
children would perform, but other than that, there were no major 
concerts, etc. at Wahpunga. 

The children did some art each week, but not as much as children do 
these days. The children used to enter their mapping and other 
schoolwork in the Pomona Show every year. 

Mr Treichel lived on a little farm up Wahpunga Lane owned by a Mr 
and Mrs Waddell. He used to drive a little Volkswagon to and from 


Treichel 
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school. 

The Wahpunga school maintained a close relationship with Kin Kin 
school, mainly through sporting contacts. The children were a fairly 
healthy group and there was little absenteeism. At weekends the 
children of the area were busy at home helping on the farms. 

A typical school day at Wahpunga was as follows: the bell would 
ring; there would be a little parade, where the children would honour 
the flag and announcements that were necessary were made; the 
children would then march up in nice straight lines into the classroom; 
there would be a morning prayer, then a few morning talks; then they 
would start the day’s work. 

The expectations of education then were that everyone should be able 
to read and write very well and that they also should have a good 
understanding of Australia and world affairs. 

School work was a lot simpler then in as much as there weren’t as 
many opportunities then, but the atmosphere was a lot stricter. 

Mr Treichel said that the local people were all characters in their 
own way. He said that they were great people to work with, hard 
working, and the area had a great family atmosphere. 

The Wahpunga school community was very proud of their school and 
the wider community was very helpful. 

School vacations were split up at Easter and Christmas holidays. 
There were no mid year holidays. They had visitors like the Inspector, 
but certainly not like nowadays where there are helpful visitors coming 
around to the teachers quite often. The inspectors talked at the children 
rather than to them. They were mainly concerned about their learning. 
The inspectors today are more friendly and helpful towards the 
teachers. 

All Mr Treichel’s memories of Wahpunga are very pleasant. He 
certainly didn’t want to be transferred from Wahpunga but a transfer 
came “out of the blue” and he had to go. He was actually only there 
for seven months. ” 


Les Treichel’s replacement was Patrick Lynch, had been 
a teacher at Inala State School. 7! Gail Raumen, nee 
Quinn, one of the last pupils at Wahpunga recalls her 
days there: 


There was no set uniform for Wahpunga school and we went 
barefooted mostly. It was a 4 mile bike ride there and in rainy weather 
chocked mudguards had to be cleaned out with a stick. Frustrated, I 
often put my bike in a grassy place and ran to school. In very wet 
weather the ‘Kin Kin Creek would break over its banks and join our 
flooded Eulama Creek thus stranding us for days. 

' Hurrying to school to arrive before the bell rang, there was time to 
finish homework on the long seats underneath. On parade before the 
raised flag we sang “God save the Queen" and swore allegiance to her 
with hands over our young hearts. Then we marched up the stairs into 
class. | 

Wahpunga only had 12-18 pupils a lot of the time depending on 
seasonal bean pickers who came and went. After grade 2 Bub Grady 
and I were the only ones permanently in our class. It was fun being 
first or second. She gave me rides on “Popeye”, the horse she 
sometimes rode to school. 

At school we had slates and screeching slate pencils, sponges we 
occasionally spat on to wet them; later pencils and pen and blue\black 
ink that was made up from “Swan” powder. What a mess if the china 
inkwells slipped as we placed them back in the desks. 

In grade four we proudly graduated to biros which we left in a jar at 
the back of the room. Our copybooks sported ink stamps of kookaburras 
and merits if we were neat, and coloured stick-on stars and boiled 
lollies were teacher’s treats to us at other times. 

Mrs Cochrane taught sewing to grade three onwards and had the 
class on the forms under the school. “Snail Trail“ was a stitch I 
couldn’t learn, and yes, I did sew my sampler to my dress. 

Venn diagrams, cuisenaire rods and S.R.A. were some of the alterna- 
tive maths and reading skills we learnt. The box of large old maps 
rolled up near the cupboard took us to faraway places (Many lands 
were “pink” then). As we graduated to older grades, we helped the 
teacher, Pat Lynch (who also started there in 1962), with the younger 
ones supervising counting, reading, drawing and playing. It was one of 
the original multi-age classrooms. 


There were times Bub and I were kept in so as to catch up on our 
schoolwork. Our parents were rather upset as the afternoon chores 
were added to theirs. 

Wahpunga was C grade sports-wise because it was such a small 
school but we put all our effort into that day and were so proud to 
wear our white sports uniform, royal blue ribbon sashes with a gold W 
on the front. The highlight was whitening the sandshoes so we’d look so 
smart in the march past. Few of us wore shoes to school. This was the 
only day of the year we had a uniform. Tunnel balls, leader balls, 
. skipping ropes and all the equipment appeared as if by magic from that 

little cobwebbed room under the school which we thought only 
contained our gardening equipment. 

Pat Lynch was keen for us to have a “vege” garden. I can’t 
remember what we grew but it was a rostered project. I preferred to 
help weed and water the little hedges and our beautiful roses. One time 
we proudly supplied rosebuds and full-blown flowers for a local bride’s 

~ bouquet. 

At Wahpunga, every year every child was given a choice of a new 
storybook but in our closing year of 1967 we were given especially 
good books. Mine was an “Encyclopaedia of Animals". We were all 
apprehensive having to go to the bigger school at Kin Kin in 1968. Pat 
Lynch had said, “We'll see how you feel about it in 10 years." But 10 


years seemed forever away. Initially, prior rivalry at interschool sports 
did little to help assimilate us: so many children, more than one 
teacher, having to drink bottled milk on parade. a 


Patrick Lynch became Head Teacher of Two Mile State 
School. ” For its entire history, Wahpunga school was 
a one teacher school. It was officially closed on 31 
December 1967 on account of the extension of the school 
transport service to Kin Kin. “ The school building was 
later relocated to Ernest St, Tewantin and serves a 
council function as a meals on wheels centre. 7% As 
noted by several former pupils, many of those who 
received their early education at Wahpunga have 
achieved well and are continuing to do well in life. The 
school had served its small community well, but 
changing times had seen the reduction of children in the 
district and had dictated that the few remaining children 
could receive a better education at the larger Kin Kin 
school. 
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Arranging for the school 


At a public meeting held on 24 April 1908, at Doyle’s 
sawmill on Kin Kin Creek, John Moffat, Harry Slade, E. 
C. Tomkinson, A. Cameron and E. O’Neal (O’Neill) 
were elected members of a building committee for 
establishing a provisional school at Kin Kin Creek. E. C. 
Tomkinson was appointed secretary. At this time there 
were 22 children over the age of five and under fifteen 
years who were expected to attend the school. When he 
informed the Department of these developments, 
Tomkinson explained the situation further: 


The building committee have promises of timber and clearing grounds 
free. ... The committee propose to erect a building 28x14 to cost about 
£60 on the reserve at Kin Kin Creek adjoining selection 212 Parish of 
Noosa and fronting the main Kin Kin Creek Road. We wish to apply for 
3 acres of the reserve for school purposes. The usual one fifth of the 
cost of the school has been guaranteed by two gentlemen and Mr Kelly 
of the Risely (sic) Group has offered to supply a teacher with board and 
residence at the lowest possible cost within 5 minutes walk of the 
proposed site of the school. We wish to inform you that the nearest 
school is Pinbarren 5 miles away over a range of mountains making it 


impossible for children to walk as the roads are in a terrible condition. 
1 


On 4 May 1908 John Moffat, S. Keys, W. Marshall, R. 
Bowman, M. McWilliams, A. Cameron, E. P. O’Neil 
(sic), A. Moffat, H. Slade and E. C. Tomkinson were 
signatories to a petition for a provisional school in the 
district. The signatories, viewed by the Department as a 
rival group, claimed that they had twenty five children 
old enough to attend school. The residents were also 
prepared to pay one fifth of the cost of a school building. 
Local member of Parliament, Harry Walker, suggested 
that the District Inspector of Schools should investigate 
the matter. ” 


By 4 May Tomkinson had returned the official 
application form, lists of students and map of the locality 
showing sites of houses of prospective students. He 
sought advice as to the amount which the committee was 
expected to contribute towards the school and stated that 
this amount would be placed in the bank at Cooran. 3 
Tomkinson was particularly keen for the school to go 
ahead as up io this time, his three girls, Tina, Kate and 
Emily rode five or six miles to attend school at 
Pinbarren. 4 


ESTABLISHMENT OF 


KIN KIN JUNCTION STATE SCHOOL 
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The District Inspector of Schools, Mr Canny, visited the 
district on 14 July 1908, between 11 a.m. and 2.30 p.m., 
and was met by six members of the building committee. 
Fourteen children presented themselves to be checked off 
against the lists. Although six other prospective students 
did not present themselves, Canny was convinced that 
they would attend the school. He visited the proposed 
site and some of the homes of the residents, noting that 
most of them were new arrivals from Victoria and the 
Richmond River who were engaged in dairying. Clearly 
impressed with his hosts for the day and the prospective 
site, the application was recommended for approval. The 
committee felt it could secure cheap timber for the 
building from the sawmill, presumably Doyle’s, which 
functioned nearby. ° In due course the committee 
forwarded £1/10/- as its share for the survey and deed 
fees for the five acres proposed for the school site. 
Tomkinson assured the Department that any visiting 
education or survey office official would be met by a 
member of the committee at Cooran station with horses 
or a trap, as he might require. He did, however, request 
at least a week’s notice as mail only arrived at Kin Kin 
twice a week. ° 


The Department of Public Works was asked to prepare a 
plan and estimate for a building measuring 24 feet by 16 
feet with two verandahs anda 1000 gallon tank. 7 In 
August 1908 the Minister approved the erection of the 
provisional school at Kin Kin Creek at an estimated cost 
of £175, including a local contribution of £35. * 


As a donation towards the building of the school the 
Shepperson brothers, selectors at Kin Kin, agreed to fell 
three acres of scrub if the Department would allocate 
£1/10/0 per acre to go towards the building fund. They 
also agreed to fell the other two acres at £1/10/- per 
acre, the usual price for this work in the district. 
Tomkinson suggested that the scrub should be felled and 
allowed to dry before the refuse was fired. The 
committee then agreed to plant the area with grass seed. 
” In due course, a cheque for £29/1/- was forwarded to 
the Department as the final local. contribution. At this 
time, 22 September 1908, the scrub on the school site 
was being felled and would be completed by the 
following Saturday. The Department was assured that the 
site would be ready whenever the contractor wished to 
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List of Parents and Children residing near the proposed Provisional School at Kin Kin Creek, April 1908. [Source: Kin Kin Junction 
School File, DN 7998, EDU/Z 1483, QSA.] 
. commence work. '° be burnt off before the contractor could start work. The 
| committee was agreeable to do the work when the site 
The Department was informed, in November 1908, that for the school was known. |? Tenders for the work 
. board for the teacher was available at the residence of a were opened on 13 November 1908. The estimate for the 
man named Petersen, about 300 yards from the school, work was £182/14/2. Contracts received were: 
for 14/- per week. An assurance was given that the 
teacher would be met at Cooran railway station and 
conveyed to Kin Kin in a trap or buggy. At this early Renshaw and Loseby £198/5/- 
. stage Kathleen Storer, of Littabella Creek School was G. Westbrook £206/6/- 
selected to open the new school. '' Tomkinson informed Billett and Heilbronn £218/0/- 
the Department that the committee preferred a female G. L. Thomson £223/-/- 


teacher as the people did not want a male teacher staying 
with them. By this time, 10 November 1908, the scrub 
had been burnt. Tomkinson wished to know who was to 
choose the site for the school as there were a few logs to 
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The tender of Renshaw and Loseby was duly accepted 
for completion within three months. '° 
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were elected members of a Building Committce for promoting the establishment of 
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3. ‘he number of children over the age of five and under fillcen years likely 


to attend the proposed school is 
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Amnexed 


is a list of the same and of their parents, which we certify to be correct. 


4. The amount of local subscriptions a promised is £ 


The total amount expected to he collected is £44 
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Provisional School, 


4® A distinctive name to be given. 


8. The total cost of the building, furniture, tanks, closets, and satan Gt is 
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9, We make this application under the provisions of subscction || C of 
Regulation 7, and we undertake to comply with the conditions set forth therein, 


10. We have the honour to request that a Provisional School may be 
established as proposed, to be known as thie ** Mk Y 


Mombera of the _ 
Building Committee. 


*'This application should be « companied by a letter giving Full particulars. 

+ Insert (if any) names of schools, and distance from proposed site. 

P Tusert acreaye and de scription, und stulo whether the land is freehold, leaseluld, selected, or Crown land. 
N Desertbe position exactly, giving number or portion of allobment, if pousible 

|| dusert hore either (J) or (¢). See Regulation 7. 


Original application to establish the Kin Kin Junction State School, the first school in the valley. [Source: Kin Kin Junction School 


File, DN 7998, EDU/Z 1483, QSA.] 
The first year 


In May 1909 the Department was informed that the 
school buildings were satisfactorily completed and ready 
for occupation. '* By this time a decision had apparently 
been made to change the school to a state school. This 
was most likely due to the fact that increased enrolments 
were expected. Kathleen Storer arrived at the Cooran 
railway station where she alighted from the mail train 
from Bundaberg. She was met there by a Miss 
Tomkinson and was driven to her place of boarding, at a 
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Mr Petersen’s. '° In due course, Miss Storer opened the 
State School at Kin Kin, school number 960, Class 10 
school, on 26 May 1909. '© The opening enrolment of 
fourteen increased to fifteen five days later and to 22 by 
the end of the year. '’ 


Special school holidays, now a rare event in our 
educational system, were not unusual in the early days of 
education at Kin Kin. For instance, the school was closed 
on Friday 11 June on account of a holiday being granted 
for a picnic in honour of opening day. Monday 13 


September was proclaimed a holiday for Friendly 
Societies’ Day. There was a week’s holiday granted from 
Monday 16 August to Friday 20 August for the Jubilee 
Exhibition. '* Wednesday 15 September to Thursday 16 
September and Friday 17 September were proclaimed 
holidays for the Gympie Show. Another holiday was 
proclaimed on Thursday 14 October for the Gympie 
Shop Assistant’s Carnival. The King’s birthday was 
celebrated on 15 November. Tuesday 30 November was 
a proclaimed holiday for St Andrew’s Day and Friday 10 
December was also a proclaimed holiday. 9 


In June 1909 the positions of the first school committee 
were confirmed by the Department of Public Instruction: 


Richard Bowman, Chairman; 

Samuel Keys, Treasurer; 

Edgar Charles Tomkinson, Secretary; 
Frederick Palmer and 
Thomas Richard Weaver. ” 

When the school was first inspected on 22 October 1909, 
eighteen pupils were present. The District Inspector, Mr 
Canny, noted that a fairly good beginning had been made 
with the work of the school. Very fair results were 
obtained in tests of comprehension, grammar, slate 
arithmetic and home exercises. Weaker branches were 
tables, oral arithmetic and geography. Advice was given 
on the teaching of geography. Canny noted that the 
methods used were earnest and generally impressive. He 
recommended that effort should be made to bring about 
more expressive reading in the upper classes and more 
distinct articulation in the lower classes. Discipline was 
regarded as being kind and effective and the general 
condition of the school satisfactory and hopeful. *! 


After Kathleen Storer had served a year at the school the 
Gympie Times’ Kin Kin correspondent reported her 
departure: 


Miss Kathleen Storer, head teacher of the Kin Kin State School, has 
been promoted to Locklow (Lockrose) State school at Forest Hill. Miss 
Storer has been in charge of this school since its inception just about 
twelve months ago. On Saturday evening a large number of parents and 
friends assembled at the school room to bid her farewell. With dancing 
and songs a pleasant evening passed all too quickly. At 11 O’Clock a 
dainty supper was served. The chairman of the school committee, in a 
neat speech, expressed the regret of the committee and parents at Miss 
Storer’s departure, but as she was being promoted they could not ask 
her to remain. On behalf of the parents and friends present he wished 
her every success in the future and asked her to accept a token of 
esteem in the shape of a silver mounted brush, comb, and hand mirror. 
These were a handsome set and were neatly engraved with Miss 
Storer’s initials, Mr. J. Chapman suitably responded on behalf of Miss 


Storer, and the evening closed with the singing of “Auld Lang Syne." 
22 


Miss Elizabeth Davies, of Gympie was appointed to 
replace Miss Storer. * 


During the early days of education at Kin Kin it was 
difficult for some families to ensure the regular 
attendance of their children at the school. During the 
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school’s first six months a ten year old girl was reported 
for not attending school regularly. Her mother, a widow 
with young children, was a storekeeper at Kin Kin. The 
girl was needed at home to mind the younger children 
while the mother attended to the shop. Wet weather and 
sickness was the reason for absence of another child in 
1910. ~ 


Fencing and repairs 


When the committee met, soon after the school opened, 
it decided that it should have the school grounds fenced. 
Some of the scholars rode to school and had nowhere to 
put their horses. The fine crop of grass planted by the 
committee was getting destroyed by the working bullocks 
which wandered the public roads. Secretary Tomkinson 
was asked to submit a price for a post and three wire 
fence. * The Works Department viewed the 
construction of the fence as a priority because of the 
large number of teams which used the road in front of 
the school and the prevalence of straying cattle. The cost 
of the fence was estimated at £19/4/6 with £3 extra for 
one large and one small gate. Petersen, the neighbour at 
the back of the school block was to share the cost of that 
fence making the total estimate £19/12/5. *° 


The fencing job was carried out by Richard Wells. In 
May 1910 Wells informed the Department that the work 
was. completed and because he was a poor man with a 
large family, he requested half the money as soon as 
possible. 7’ By June, Wells, then living at Long Flat on 
the Imbil Road, near Gympie, was still unpaid. He 
complained that the storekeeper was still pushing him for 
the cost of the gates and wire and that the committee 
were well satisfied with the work. * 


On 11 June 1910, Edward Alder, the District Inspector 
of Works, stated he had been unaware that the fencing 
contract had been let out when he saw the fence being 
erected at the school some weeks before. He assumed 
that the work was being done by the committee. ” 
Concern about the quality of the fence was raised by 
Harry Walker MLA, who claimed it was disgraceful 
work. He stated the gates would not open or shut and 
children tore their clothes on them. The committee, he 
added, were very dissatisfied with the work. * 
Inspector Alder confirmed the defects and informed 
Wells that he would not be paid until the defects were 
remedied. Wells had apparently refused to do anything 
further and had left the district without paying for the 
timber used in erecting the fence. He was given eight 
days to act or his contract would be cancelled. In due 
course this action was carried out. The committee were 
informed of the defects, asked to have the matters 
attended to and forward a voucher for the cost of the 
work. * 


Wells was persistent in his attempt to receive some 
payment and pointed out his position: 


I put up a good fence and I could do no more. I had no specifications 


to go by only what the school comity (sic) told me. I seen (sic) the 
advertisement when the tenders were called In July. I put in my tender 
then I heard nothing more about it till the 7th of March when I received 
a letter from Mr Iwing telling me that my tender was accepted to 
proceed with the work but no specifications were given. I still have the 
letter. I received a letter from Mr Alder yesterday. His other letters 
must have gone to Kin Kin. I will expect full amount for contract. ” 


Apparently Wells left Long flat, for by February 1912 he 
had not collected the amount of £14/13/5 which had been 
allocated to him for the job. This amount had been 
forwarded by cheque to the Clerk of Petty Sessions, 
Gympie where Wells could have collected it. When, after 
some months, he failed to do so, it was returned to the 
Treasury. * Wells finally received payment for his 
work in March 1912. He had obtained the fencing wire 
and staples from W. Rohen who kept a store at Kin Kin. 
The materials had been provided under the condition that 
he would settle the account with Rohen when he was 
paid by the Department. By April 1913 Rohen had not 
been paid and sought information as to who was 
responsible. The Department dutifully informed him that 
Wells was, of course, responsible. * 


By February 1913 the inferior quality of the fence had 
really become apparent, as Head Teacher Victoria 
Sedgman stated: 


Ever since I took charge of the above named school, I have failed 
scarcely one morning to find at ieast half a dozen bullocks in the school 
paddock. They break through the fence during the night and lodge 
under the school house. In the morning, the place is in such a state that 
I am unable to drill the children there. Further annoyance is suffered in 
my being unable to achieve success in the way of gardening. Of an 
evening I leave the soil nicely dug up and flowers looking fresh; when 
morning comes, nothing but bullock tracks and broken flowers 
everywhere meet my gaze which is most disheartening. The school 
paddock consists of five acres; a good deal of this is overgrown with 
wild tobacco and as an adjoining selection is over-run with the pest it 
is impossible to keep such a large area (as five acres) clean. * 


The committee offered to secure the boundary fence if 
the Department fenced the building with K wire so the 
students could build a garden inside. *° 


The estimated cost of the fence around the school 
building and garden was £12/0/6 which was approved. 
37 Although the fence was a substantial structure, very 
much better than that usually supplied to schools, it cost 
£21/18/3, well above Sedgman’s estimate. Edward 
Alder, in reporting the work, commented that the gates 
were quite ornamental and more expensive than were 
needed. He considered that little attention had been paid 
to cost. The payment of the original amount only was 
approved. * Attempting to get approval for the full 
amount, Edgar Tomkinson claimed that an error was 
made in the original quotation and the materials alone 
cost £16. The Department remained firm and refused to 
pay anything further. » 


Because of the dispute J. Hafemeister, who had agreed to 
construct and paint the fence for £5/16/-, had not been 
paid seven months after the work was done. The 
Department, of course referred him to the committee. 
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In July 1914 school committee Secretary, A. J. Ferris, 
informed the Department that the area between the roof 
and ceiling of the school was invaded by thousands of 
swallows. The building was in an awful state from their 
droppings and had begun to smell badly. Because the 
committee feared an outbreak of disease it requested the 
Department to rectify the problem or give advice on how 
the problem could be solved. “! Apparently the 
Department allowed the committee 30/- to have the 
building birdproofed. Secretary Ferris informed the 
Departmental official that the committee was unable to 
have the work done for that price and asked them to " 
send a man along to do it at that price." It could, 
however, have the work completed for £2/10/-. Ferris 
also requested that the building and garden fence should 
be painted. The walls of the school were in a disgraceful 
mess as a result of the swallows camping on the wall 
plate. “* Painting estimated at £15 was considered 
desirable but not essential. Washing of the walls had 
been tried but with indifferent results. ” 


The school develops 


Jack Moffat, who was enrolled at the school in 1911, 
recalled the early days of education at Kin Kin Junction: 


I didn’t like school. I had an elder sister and two younger sisters. I 
lived approximately 2 miles up the East Kin Kin road. It was difficult to 
get to school. I doubled on horseback with my father for the first six 
months, then walked with my elder sister Janet. We had to walk 
through scrub and cross a creek five times - these crossings flooded 
easily and there was no school for me at those times. In later years we 
mated up with neighbours and took short cuts over hills and through 
cow paddocks and risked danger from snakes and hawks which were 
very prevalent then. 

In the early years there were no roads, just horse tracks, later 
buggies and sulkies were used . We were able to wear whatever clothes 
we had to school. Our weekends were spent with mates at each others 
homes. 

We assembled outside the school, saluted the flag and honoured the 
King and marched into school. For sport we mostly played rounders 
and later cricket - no matches - just informal play. Health concerns 
were very real for parents. If we were sick we stayed at home so missed 
quite a lot of school. The only doctor and dentists were in Gympie, 30 
miles away. Class sizes averaged J. : 

There was scrub land close to the school and it was forbidden to go 
there so the thing to do was to sneak away and play there. “ 


Travelling to and from school was not without its 
difficulties. John Moffat’s sister, Edith, recalled that the 
walk to school, when she started at the age of 4 1/2 
years, was too much for her, particularly during the hot 
summer and the cold frosty mornings of winter. “ Bob 
Payne, who was enrolled at the school in 1912, recalled 
when the scrub was fallen in Charlie Johnston’s paddock 
beside the school. The felled refuse was lit up at dinner 
time, causing hundreds of wallabies to race across the 
school grounds to another patch of scrub on Tomkinson’s 
side. The school children had great fun chasing them. “ 
Another favourite amusement for the children was 
climbing a big tree across the road from the school. “ 


In 1916 the school committee was asked to consider 
changing the name of the school to avoid confusion with 


KIN KIN JUNCTION STATE SCHOOL, 1916, before the opening of the township school. 
L to R, Back Row: Iris Hapgood, Jackie Minehan, Sarah Minehan, ?, Evie Johnston, Myrtle Ferris, Mona Hapgood, Ina Hapgood, 
Les Johnston, Doris Johnston, Florrie Brock, Mildred Turnbull, Patricia Waddell, Isobel Keys, Thelma Blackwood, ?, Norman Payne, 
Jack Moffat. 


Down Steps: Jessie Moffatt, Grace Simpson, Olive Brook, Crystal Brook, Jessie Waddeli, ?, Gwen Hapgood, Daisy Shepperson, Jean 
Minehan, ?, Hazel Blackwood, Bob Payne, ?, Colin Payne, ?, Teacher Miss Sedgman, ?, Alan Payne, Elwyn Johnston, Argyle 
Turnbull, Willie Turnbull, Jim Waddell, Jean Waddell, Ted Tweddell. [Source: Iris Bentley, nee Hapgood, Caloundra, Q.] 


the Kin Kin Township Provisional School which opened 
that year. Despite the fact that the committee decided the 
name should not be changed the Department thought such 
action was desirable. “ At a meeting held on 25 
January 1917 the committee decided that the school could 
be known as Kin Kin Junction School. ” In due course 
the new name was adopted, although it was known 
locally as the Junction school or the East Kin Kin school. 


The school had an attendance of 26 during 1919. From 
the beginning of 1920 it was classified as a Class 9 


school. Emoluments were: cleaning, £6; and Petty cash, 
£2/10/-. * 


Many of the early pupils at the Junction school came 
from New South Wales. John William and Amy Eliza 
Shepperson and their family, for instance, arrived in Kin 
Kin in 1910 from Rosebank, near Lismore in N.S.W. 
John Shepperson owned a number of properties. On one 
of the properties the family maintained a local butcher’s 
shop. Shepperson bought a pony for each of his children 
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who attended the East Kin Kin _ school. Wally 
Shepperson’s pony always played up and many of the 
children had to help him catch it. The problem of 
travelling to school was solved for them in 1916 when 
the Kin Kin township school opened. The Sheppersons 
and many other children who lived close to or in the 
township then attended the township school. *! 


Ina Waddell, nee Hapgood, who as Pupil No. 63 
attended the school from 1913 to 1923, recalled her days 
at the Junction: 


I came to Queensland with father, mother, brother and sisters early 
in 1912. My father bought a farm not far from the school (nearly all 
standing scrub). 

The school had been opened a few years before I started there. My 
first teacher was Miss Sedgman. ... I don’t think Miss Sedgman taught 
for long. The next teacher was a Miss Pilcher whose home was in 
Gympie. She boarded with my parents and rode her horse to Cooran 
after school each Friday and caught a goods train to Gympie coming 
back to Cooran by train Monday morning and riding out to school. 

I started school 23rd September the day I was five years old. The 
school was a small wooden building - there were four long desks either 


side of the room, a teachers table in the front, a press in one corner 
where books were kept and a few book shelves on the other side. The 
school was high off the ground with partly used verandahs front and 
back where we hung our school bags and hats. We used slates to do 
our work on - not very hygienic. The toilet was a big hole dug in the 
ground with a wooden toilet built over it (horrible). Diphtheria broke 
out in the school on two occasions and as I can remember two pupils 
died. There was always a nice garden - the boys gardened while the 
girls had sewing lessons. 

Games - we mostly played rounders, prisoners base, red rover, and 
the older boys played cricket. A game the girls loved and played a lot 
was what we called “Jacks" played with 5 marbles on short grass or a 
mat. 

We went into school 9.30 a.m. and came out at 3.30 p.m.. The 
highlight of the year for me was Arbor Day and Picnic Day at the end 
of the year; also Pomona show. Arbor Day was a picnic when mothers 
and fathers came and we had a basket lunch and planted trees. I 
remember I always had a new dress and hat for picnic day. The 
committee members made sandwiches and the mothers brought cakes. 
Each pupil received a book and we played games and had races. 

We had sewing lessons twice a week and learned useful sewing. We 
worked a sampler with lots of lovely fancy stiches. The older girls made 
clothing. When the First World War started in 1914 Miss Pilcher 
knitted socks to send to the soldiers and she taught us (boys and girls) 
to knit socks and knee pads. The Comforts Fund supplied the wool and 
instead of sewing lessons we had two half hours a week knitting. Some 
of the boys were really good at knitting. Miss Pilcher stayed a few 
years, then resigned and went to the Church of England School in 


Toowoomba. * 


As recalled by Ina Waddell, an outbreak of diphtheria 
occurred in the area during the months of January and 
February 1915. At this time the school’s enrolment was 
11 boys and 16 girls. ** In 1915 Head Teacher Sedgman 
followed the procedure promoted by the health authorities 
to fumigate the school room by burning sulphur in the 
school wash basin. This action preceded a medical 
examination at the school. ™ 


By September 1918 the cesspits at the school were full 
and needed attention at once. At the same time the iron 
gate at the back of the school garden was rusted and 
hence useless. The Department refused any assistance 
with the latter. °° Cesspits at the school came in for 
criticism again in April 1919 when an outbreak of 
diphtheria occurred in the district. The pits became 
flooded and overflowed, causing a serious menace to the 
health of the pupils. Because a similar situation existed at 
Pinbarren State School it was suggested that a pan 
service be established at both these schools. *° 


At this time relieving teachers were unobtainable for 
small country schools. As a result the school was closed 
for nine days from 7 to 17 April when Miss Pilcher was 
ill. Illnesses plagued the school during the year as it was 
closed for thirty eight days from 4 June to 25 July 
because of an influenza epidemic. ~’ 


Jessie Hall, formerly Moffat, who as Junction pupil No. 
58 attended the school from 1913 to 1922, also recalled 
her days at the school: 


I began my schooling at the age of 5 years, at the old Junction 
school, a few years after its opening. My eldest sister Janet Moffat was 
one of the original pupils when it opened, followed a few years later by 
my brether Jack Moffat. 
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As there was no other school in the district at that time, the pupils 
came from Wahpunga and Moran Group as well as from Kin Kin itself 
to get their schooling. 

The first teacher was Miss Storer followed by Miss Elizabeth Davies, 
who later married a farmer named Haylock, followed by Miss “Irene" 
Sedgman who later married another farmer named Haylock. Miss 
Sedgman was the teacher at the school when I first attended it. 

The school at that time was more or less surrounded by scrub and it 
was a common sight to see wallabies and bandicoots hopping around. 
We had to contend with many hazards as we journeyed to and from 
school which was about 2 miles from home - huge snakes and dingoes, 
while large eagle hawks circled around overhead and at times we had 
to contend with flooded creeks, as in those early days it seemed to rain 
constantly. 

The curricula was a set pattern, arithmetic was set on cards, which 
were given to each pupil. Copybooks were also given out for us to copy 
lines, and drawing books were all issued to pupils free of charge. The 
progress we made depended on the ability of teacher and pupil. Some 
teachers encouraged backward pupils until they grasped the subject 
they did not understand. 

There were no uniforms. Pupils wore whatever they had. There were 
no school concerts or vlays or any of the finer arts to boost our 
intelligence. No organised activities or celebrations were held unitil 
much later than those years. We did look forward to Arbor Day and 
Wattle Day. On Arbor Day a tree was planted in the school yard and 
most of them still stand there after 70 years. The tree was planted in 
memory of some soldier who was killed in the war, who had enlisted 
from that area. 

Occasionally a dance was held in the school, music provided by 
concertina to raise funds for necessities which were sadly lacking. The 
school was not large but housed six desks, each of which could hold six 
pupils when full. 

Backless forms were our seats, those privileged to sit in the back seat 
on each side could lean against the wall behind us. These seats were 
occupied by 3rd class on one side and 6th class on the other. In front 
of each pupil, at.the front of the desk, was a slot into which our slates 
were slipped when not in use. Slate pencils were issued free as were 
lead pencils, pens and nibs. In front of the slates was a little long 
trough in which our pencils, pens etc. were held. An ink well was 
housed in a convenient hole at the top of the desk. This was topped up 
as required from a bottle of ink which was made up from crystals 
supplied to the school. We brought our own sponges, etc. to clean the 
Slates in tins or containers. 

Examinations were held at the end of the last term and each pupil 
was presented with a prize book, depending where one came in the 
class. Examinations helped the teacher to assess whether the pupil 
graduated to the higher class or was kept back. To gather funds for the 
prizes, pupils called at the various houses along the road to ask for 
donations for these books. 

Inspectors held no terrors for pupils that I remember but some of the 
teachers were often nervous, and rightly so, as some teachers seemed to 
know less than some of the older pupils. The older pupils were called 
on often to teach the youngest class, parrot fashion, which really did 
stick in the mind. We were made to come out in front of the teacher for 
reading lessons, which was good, as reading aloud helped us a lot in 
later years. The library was limited, mostly very simple stories like 
“The Water Babies" and such like but there were a few of Dickens 
books which I enjoyed. We had scripture books which were used 
regularly. Most of the teachers coped well with the thirty odd pupils 
with the help of the cane which was used frequently. 

The day war ended a local farmer Mr W. Shepperson came galloping 
from Kin Kin waving a flag with the news. We were given the rest of 
the day holiday and sent home. 

There were several outbreaks of sickness at the school. One child 
died of diphtheria and a nurse was sent to take swabs of our throats 
resulting in the finding of several carriers. Also an outbreak of 
hookworm resulting in tests being taken, again several suffering from 
the disease. | 

Parents were quite helpful at that time, as helpful as possible in the 
circumstances, most of them being farmers, and of course children 
helped with the farmyard chores, feeding calves and even milking when 
required. | 

Games we played were not organised, hide and seek in the long 


grass, rounders and later cricket for the boys and football. The girls 
played jacks with marbles and that kept us occupied during lunch 
breaks. 

As there was no shop closer than Kin Kin we did not, as school 
children, know anything about what might have been available. There 
was a butcher in Kin Kin and in the early days he delivered meat to the 
farmers on horseback in a basket. There was no baker in Kin Kin then, 
bread being delivered from Cooran and requirements of the different 
families left in a big box on stumps at the Junction, unwrapped, from 
where we picked up our bread when on our way home. 

A little girl, Ina Hapgood, the daughter of a farmer started school 
the same day as I did and we have been friends ever since. We sat in 
class side by side and now in our 83rd year are still friends. After the 
litle Methodist Church was erected close by the school we were able to 
observe the weddings of my special friend’s sisters, Phyllis Johnston 
and Iris Bentley. Weddings were usually on week days at that time. * 


When the Junction school was inspected on 23 October 
1919, just two months after Miss Beausang took over 
from Miss Pilcher, there were 11 boys and 19 girls 
present. The inspector, D. J. Bell, found the records 
very neatly and carefully kept. Government of the school 
was found to be firm, kind and effective. The children 
were viewed as being polite, well behaved and diligent. 
Bell considered that the number of drafts was excessive, 
but the problem was lessened by the arrangements made 
for combining the work of the IV and V classes. He felt 
that the work was well planned and carefully prescribed 
in the teacher’s work book. Subjects inspected included 
spelling, needlework, tables, notation, reading, 
recitation, mental arithmetic, geography, drawing, drill, 
composition and grammar. Bell found that the grounds 
were fairly clean. The long spell of dry weather had been 
detrimental to gardening but the flower beds had been 
remade and replanted. A good show of flowers was 
expected soon. Organised games were played and 
enjoyed. Deep breathing and physical exercises received 
due attention. At this time the school possessed a library 
of 60 well-used volumes. Bible lessons were regularly 
given. » 


Ellen Beausang taught previously at Somerset Provisional 
School before coming to the Junction school where her 
salary was £140 per annum. She resigned in April 1920 
as she was required at home, in Nambour. Later in the 
year she was re-appointed to Wolvi school. @ 


Mrs E. G. Depper, nee Campbell, in writing about her 
days at the East Kin Kin school from 1917 to 1922, 
clearly indicates how well established the school was by 
the early 1920s: 


I first started school at Kin Kin Junction in 1917, when I was six 
years old (the age children started then). Hazel my older sister also 
attended. We were part of a family of eight, who came from Cooloothin 
Creek, and were on a farm owned by Mr. Brooks. 

- We wore ordinary frocks, no uniforms in those days. Classes went up 
to class 6, and there were only small numbers in each class, about 
three or four, with only one teacher. They were usually good teachers, 
interested in the children. Exams were held at the end of the year and 
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at the breaking up picnic, book prizes were presented to the first, 
second and third place getters. I remember topping the class 2 and I 
received the book Babes in the Wood. When I moved to Sandgate to live 
in 1989 I gave it to the Cooroora Historical Museum. 

Inspectors called to test the pupils, and we were always glad to see 
him go. We always had drill at lunch time and it was great, something 
I think is so badly needed in schools these days. There was not much 
sport. Accommodation was very limited. Most teachers had to get 
private board with the farmers and had to ride to school. One lady 
teacher rode in a sulky. One morning the horse bolted. Luckily it knew 
where to turn off, into the school. Unfortunately the wheel hit the bank 
and overturned, throwing the teacher out. She was not badly hurt but 
was bruised and shaken. 

Facilities were poor at the school. The grounds were large for the 
children and horses. One day a male teacher, who wanted to get away 
early afier school, saddled his horse at lunch time and let it go again to 
graze. Not long after it bolted madly down the hill near the children 
and into the fence, breaking its neck. It was thought that a snake, such 
as a death adder may have bitten it, as the latter were known to be in 
the area. There was not a lot of entertainment in the early days. One 
had to make their own fun. At school jacks were played by the girls, 
using nice white round stones, condong nuts, or knuckles from sheep. 
Marbles, skipping, rounders, hop-scotch, cricket, drop the hanky and 
tig were some of the games enjoyed by the children. School lunches 
consisted of corn beef sandwiches, egg and lettuce, and dates and 
bread and dripping with pepper and salt and water-cress. The latter 
grew profusely in the creeks and which had not been contaminated. 
Some pupils, if they did not care for what they had been given, 
exchanged with other children. 

At times heavy rain would cut roads and bridges so the children 
would have a day at home. There were no phones to contact anyone. 
One day there was a wedding in the Methodist Church, next door to the 
school. This being a novelty the children decided to enter the church, 
although the teacher had told them they could only go as far as the 
fence. They were caned later for disobeying orders. 

Copy books were marvellous and were a great help later towards 
good writing. I loved free hand drawing and when I was a teenager I 
won a Daily Mail book prize for my drawing of a flower. The book The 
girls from Clanaway Farm is now in the museum at Pomona. 

A dog which had been shot, but not killed, came to the school one 
day. We were terrified it would bite us and we’d get rabies. We ran all 
the way home in case it followed us. 

One day a group of small children were on their way home at three 
o’clock when a big black car pulled up beside us and asked if we were 
from the school. We replied, "Yes," and were told to get into the car. It 
was health authorities and a doctor from Cooroy who had come to take 
our swabs as there had been a big outbreak of diphtheria. That was in 
the early twenties. A number died during this epidemic. There was 
another outbreak in 1930. The show pavilion in Pomona was turned 
into a hospital, and “carriers“” were admitted, sometimes a whole 
family. Here they stayed until they could get three clear swabs. There 
was a hookworm outbreak also in the area and the health authorities 
soon had it under control with DRASTIC treatment. © 


The Kin Kin Junction school was the first of the four 
schools in the Kin Kin valley. Despite the problems of 
establishing the school, daily travelling to and from 
school, sickness, constructing and maintaining fences and 
lack of facilities, the school, for the first time, provided 
sound educational facilities for the children of Kin Kin. 
The three schools, Moran Group, Wahpunga and Kin 
Kin Junction catered for their respective localities very 
well. As was the case for the other two schools, the 
Junction school developed a unique character. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
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More problems with fences 


Between 1913 and 1919 the committee leased the school 
reserve in an effort to keep the grass down in the 
growing season. Income from the lease was used to buy 
prizes and fund picnics for the children. ' The fence 
around the school and garden allowed this lease to 
operate as an effective measure to control the growth of 
grass. Agistment of the school grounds continued into the 
1930s, as Arthur Johnston recalled: 


There were no mowers in the 1930s and the committee used to rely on 
Ned Tomkinson’s cows and the students’ horses to keep the grass down. 
Sometimes there would be 12-15 horses in the schoolyard. Tomkinson 
would put the cattle in the school grounds on Friday night and take 
them out on Monday morning. The first job at school on Monday was 
to shovel the cow manure out of the way. When the cow pads dried, the 
children would sometimes have fights with them, throwing cow pads at 
each other! * 


The fence was again in poor repair in February 1920 
when committee secretary, D. C. Haylock, informed the 
Department that it was impossible to keep out the cattle 
and keep the horses from straying. Although the Depart- 
ment was asked to repair the fence, funds were not 
available and the committee was asked if it could assist 
the Department in any way. * The cost of this work was 
estimated at £20 by the new committee in July 1920. 4 
When the problem was inspected in January 1921 it was 
found that the fence was constructed of split posts with 
three barbed wires nailed on and was in poor condition, 
with loose and rotten posts and rusted and broken wire. 
Total renewal of the 115 rods of fencing was 
recommended at 11/- per rod, a total cost of £63/5/-. As 
an alternative it was suggested that the committee could 
be allocated £5 to stay parts and patch wires. * The 
problem had worsened by July 1922. At this time the 
assistance of Harry Walker MLA was enlisted to put the 
case to the Minister for Education. Cattle were 
continually getting in and spoiling the garden. The 
children could not keep their horses in. The committee 
was prepared to put up the fence if the Department 
provided the wire. The supply of wire was approved. ° 
The Department, once again, gave its approval for the 
school grounds to be rented during vacation periods, 
provided the proceeds were used for school 
improvements. At this time, November 1924, two sides 
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of the school fence also needed repairs. ’ The fence 
remained a problem in March 1925 when Head Teacher 
Annie Davies reported that the two Arbor Day trees 
planted in 1923 were completely destroyed by cattle from 
the adjoining farm getting in through the gates and fence. 
She added: 


It is impossible to repair same and until such a time as the fence has 
been replaced by a new one the remaining eleven trees and garden are 
also in danger of being destroyed. ® 


The Department’s offer of supplying the wire if the 
committee erected the fencing and gates was once again 
referred to the committee for its comment. Apparently 
the committee had not replied to the Department’s 
previous offer. ° 


e ns a 
KIN KIN JUNCTION STATE SCHOOL, 1927. 
L to R, Back Row: Arthur Grevett, Alvah Haylock, Bill Nicholas, 
Christie Sorensen, Gladys Shepperson, Ruby Nicholas, Adam Douglas 
(teacher). 
2nd Row: Joan Haylock, Joy Grevett, Edith Shepperson, . Gertie 
Sorensen, Bertha Nicholas, Edwin Southam. 
3rd Row: Eva Southam, Merle Hafemeister, Ruby Sorensen, Dorothy 
Brown, Olga Hapgood, Marjorie Tomkinson, Joyce Hafemeister, 
Hilton Rea, Ivan Doran, Bill Doran. 
Front Row: Edgar Tomkinson, Doug Shepperson, Jim Payne, Gordon 
Nicholas, Charlie Shepperson, Wilfred Rea, Don Doran. [Source: 
Arthur Johnston, Kin Kin.] 


Recurrent illnesses 


Annie Davies, sister of the second teacher, Elizabeth 
Davies, became Head Teacher in 1923. During the year 
the school was closed for five days in June due to 
teacher’s illness during an influenza epidemic. A further 


three days of school were lost in July, also due to an 
influenza epidemic. !° 


The affliction of illness continued in 1925 when the 
school was closed for five days from 3 to 9 April 
because there was no attendance due to an outbreak of 
meningitis. The school was closed on 2 April due to the 
death of a pupil. Tragedy struck again in November, 
when another pupil died. The school was closed on 4 and 
5 November because there was no attendance of pupils 
owing to illness at school. Later in the same year the 
Minister closed the school from 27 November to 11 
December, owing to illness at school. During the year 
the school was closed for 26 days out of 210. The 
continual sickness at the school during the year was the 
reason for the very low attendance. !! 


When the school was inspected by a Health Officer on 15 
September 1925 the following recommendations were 
made: a drain should be cut above the cesspit; a new 
tank should be installed as the tank then in use was 
rusted inside; a new gate should be installed to keep out 
cattle; all manure should be put into the garden or 
removed. '* A further investigation ensued as it was 
considered that the school may have contributed to the 
deaths of the two pupils. The possibility of relocating the 
school was considered as it was felt the ground where the 
school was situated might be germ infected. The health 
officer reported: 


As instructed I visited the Kin Kin Junction School on Tuesday last, 
29th ultimo, to inquire into the mysterious disease that is supposed to 
be affecting the children attending that school. D. McWilliams, aged 13 
years died of cerebro-spinal meningitis on April 2nd 1925 and is the 
only case of meningitis reported from that district for the last six 
months. George Kidd, aged 9 1/2 years died two weeks ago. He was 
admitted to hospital suffering from preumonia. He later developed 
symptoms of meningitis and probably of pneumonocal (sic) meningitis. 
Two other members of this family were removed to hospital one with 
pneumonia and the other suffering from influenza. Both recovered and 
are back in their home. Speaking to Dr Jobbins of Pomona, he 
informed me that he had not seen any case from the Kin Kin School 
that in any way resembled meningitis, although he had treated a 
number of cases of influenza and a few of pneumonia from that area. 
He considered these cases were due to the sudden changes in the 
weather that had lately taken place. 


The condition of the school was considered satisfactory, 
although the condition of the ECs was criticised: 


The Kin Kin Junction State School is situated in an ideal position 
Jrom a health point of view, and the suggestion that the school should 
be changed to another position should not be considered. The school 
grounds are thickly covered with cow manure. This should be collected 
and removed and cattle prevented from entering the grounds. The 
school fence is at present being repaired and when this work is 
completed, if the gate is kept locked, it should be a simple matter to 
prevent the grounds getting into the disgraceful state they are in at 
present. 

The E.C.s do not comply with the Health Regulations of this Depart- 
ment and should be fitted with fly-proof cabinets. The old cesspit has 
been closed over two years and as no cases of typhoid or other gastro- 
intestinal cases have been reported I do not think it is accountable for 
the cases that have occurred amongst the pupils. “ 


Nora Bradley, nee Grevett, sister of one of the deceased 
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students, remembered this sad period at the Junction: 


Some events, especially one, stay in my mind. It was of the passing 
away of three students at that school, one was my brother. The first 
death was of a great school friend Doreen (Tippy) McWilliams, then my 
brother Gilbert Victor (Jim), and then Arthur Kidd all in around three 
months. When all that happened my father George Grevett intervened. 
We were not allowed to go to school. My father got in touch with 
health authorities and school was closed until all work had been 
completed. The toilets were on a rise above the school - just a large 
hole in the ground. As the school was not cemented underneath the 
seepage came down. When it rained we just had mud and slosh. We 
had to have our lunch breaks under the school when wet weather set in. 
Sometimes we were allowed on the verandah, but then the rain came in 
there if very heavy. Those were the tough old days at school. ** 


KIN KIN JUNCTION STATE SCHOOL, 1928. 
L to R, Back Row: Marjorie Tomkinson, Joy Grevett, 
Shepperson, Gertrude Sorensen, Doreen Tomkinson, Bill Nicholas. 
2nd Row: Christie Sorensen, Eugene Hafemeister, Arthur Grevett, 
Alvah Haylock, Pearl Tomkinson. 
3rd Row: Bertha Nicholas, Gladys Shepperson, Olga Hapgood, Ruby 
Nicholas, Merle Hafemeister, Violet Clinch, ?, ?, Clare Johnston, Ruby 
Sorensen, Joyce Hafemeister. 
4th Row: Jim Payne, Charlie Shepperson, Gordon Nicholas, Edgar 
Tomkinson, Hilton Rea, Wilfred Rea, Doug Shepperson, Neil 
McWilliams. [Source: Arthur Johnston, Kin Kin. ] 


Edith 


Despite the fact that, officially at least, the school was 
exonerated in regard to the deaths of the pupils, a 
councillor in the Noosa Shire Council claimed there was 
a lot of sickness at the school causing many students to 
attend the Kin Kin Township school. He claimed that this 
school had become overcrowded as a result. Parents with 
students at the Township school were refusing to send 
their children there for fear that they would mix with 
infected children from the Junction. The report was con- 
tradicted by the committee at the Junction. '° 


After the deaths of the pupils from the Junction school, 
careful attention continued to be given to maintaining the 
health of students at the schools in the district. In 1926, 
Annie Davies, reported the presence of vermin (larvae) 
in the sanitary pans at the school. She was apparently 
advised to use a quarter of a pint of school disinfectant in 
the pans to prevent the problem. Davies’ letter was 
returned to her to be retained in the school’s portfolio. 
She was requested to inform the office if she found any 
material which was successful. '’ The throats of 
children at the Junction school were swabbed by the 
Health doctor for the Noosa Shire on 10 March 1927. '® 
Care was also exercised in ensuring that the supply of 


water at the school was good quality. In 1926 the 
replacement of the school tank was approved at a total 
cost of £11/5/-. 


At times, there were hardly any children at school 
because of illnesses. In those days, there was diphtheria, 
measles, mumps, and chickenpox, all of which were 
serious illnesses. In the treatment of diphtheria, Arthur 
Johnston recalled that the health authorities used to have 
a wire brush dipped in iodine which would be brushed 
down the child’s throat. ” 


When W. J. Brown was Head Teacher in the late 1920s 
illness also plagued the school. It was closed for twelve 
days from 28 February and from 2 to 16 March, again 
due to an outbreak of diphtheria. 7! Epidemics 
continued to be a problem in the 1930s. Early in 1934 
the school’s attendance, from the enrolment of 33, was 
greatly reduced for several weeks as a result of an 
epidemic of whooping cough. ” 


KIN KIN JUNCTION STATE SCHOOL, 1930, 
Teacher: Adam Douglas. 

L to R, Back Row: Marjorie Tomkinson, Olga Hapgood, Bertha 
Nicholas, Doreen Tomkinson, Gladys Shepperson, Joyce Hafemeister. 
2nd Row: Christie Sorensen, Edwin Southam, Merle Hafemeister, Pearl 
Tomkinson, Eugene Hafemeister, Gordon Nicholas. 
3rd Row: Dorothy Brown, Ruby Sorensen, Jean McWilliams, Yvonne 
Brown, Norma Brown, Clare Johnston, Mary Simpson, Violet Clinch. 
Front Row: Charlie Shepperson, Doug Shepperson, Arthur Johnston, 
Edgar Tomkinson, Neil McWilliams. [Source: Arthur Johnston, Kin 
Kin. ] 


School dental services were an attempt to provide 
inspection, clinical work and dental education for 
children. This was provided by the dental officer who 
worked at each school, with a portable dental outfit, ~ 
which had a drill operated by pedal power. When dental 
inspections were made by L. Doris Friend at Kin Kin 
Junction on 15 April 1936, 32 children were examined. 
Two children were found to have sound mouths. A total 
of 62 defective teeth were found with 3.12% of children 
having dirty mouths. Only nine children were under 
dental care. * 


Accommodation problems 


In 1927 accommodation for teachers was available at the 
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Kin Kin Hotel 1 1/2 miles from the school. A house half 
a mile from the school was available for a married 
teacher at 10/- a week. > 


Kenneth Somers, District Inspector, raised doubts as to 
the viability of the school, in November 1931: 


The attendance is declining. In 1928 the enrolment was 41. The 
enrolment at last inspection was 31; it is now 24. Six families (8 
children) have left the district since last inspection. Only one young 
child is likely to be admitted next year. ° 

The school is an expensive one, costing £12 per pupil per annum in 
salary of teacher alone. 

The present teacher is married and lives in a rented house for which 
he pays a rental of 13/9 per week. I inspected the house. It is not 
waterproof but the landlord refuses to effect the necessary repairs. I 
regard its condition as unsatisfactory. 

As the school is a starred five, unnecessary expense is involved by 
keeping the present teacher there. The committee state that no 
accommodation for an unmarried teacher is available. The district is a 
prosperous one and I think accommodation could be found if a 
determined effort were made... * 


Somers recommended that the committee be advised of 
the necessity of procuring accommodation for an 
unmarried teacher and when this was_ available 
considered that the incumbent teacher should be 
transferred and an unmarried one appointed. 77 Adam 
Douglas, who was the teacher at this time, lived in a 
house on Western Branch Road which belonged to Bob 
Brown and was situated where Jim McKellar now lives. 
Douglas remained at the Junction until 1932, when he 
was transferred to Wheatland school. ~* After his 
departure on 26 October 1932, the school remained 
closed until the new teacher, Colin Kelley, arrived at the 
beginning of 1933. ” Kelley, whose family lived in 
Rockhampton, was Head Teacher from 1933 to 1936. As 
a single man he boarded with the Haylock family on 
Eastern Branch Road. Kelley later married Olwyn 
Haylock. He also taught Sunday school at the Junction 
church. * 


Early in 1937 school committee secretary, C. A. 
Johnston, was instructed to apply for a residence for the 
teacher William Jordan. As he explained: 


We understand that the present teacher Mr. W. Jordan, intends being 
married shortly. At present he has to travel 1 1/2 miles to school. Were 
a residence erected conditions would be much improved for him and 
subsequent teachers. The attendance warrants the erection of a 
residence as the annual average for the last two years has been 30 and 
32. At present the attendance is 35. Many schools in the district with 
smaller attendances have houses so that our request is not 
unreasonable. There is ample room in the school ground for the 
erection of a residence and as saw mills are scattered throughout the 
district, the transport costs of timber and etc. should be reduced to a 
minimum. Trusting this meets with your favourable consideration. *! 


The Department claimed that the attendance did not yet 
warrant the construction of a residence. ** Johnston 
renewed his request in May 1937, reporting that the 
teacher was then married and was compelled to live in 
the Kin Kin hotel, about two miles away. Johnston was 
invited to renew the request in six months time. At the 
time Jordan was paid an annual rental allowance of 


£46/5/-. * 


When the concept of a residence at the Junction was 
investigated, the District Inspector J. Farrell did not 
favour the building of a residence there, as he claimed 
the school was too close to Kin Kin to be permanent. By 
this time Jordan rented a house in Kin Kin. 
Accommodation was also available at Mrs Baen’s Kin 
Kin Hotel at 25/- per week. ™ Johnston applied again 
for the residence in November 1937 when he stated that 
there were 35 students on the roll and expectations for 
over 40 in 1938. * Local member of parliament, Harry 


Walker, was asked to assist the committee’s endeavours. 
36 


In August 1938 the possibility of relocating the Pinbarren 
Creek school residence to Kin Kin Junction was raised, 
as was the possibility of closing both schools and erecting 
a new school and residence between both sites. The 
Pinbarren Creek committee gave its approval for the 
residence to be removed, claiming that it was built on an 
unsuitable site. Its removal would "take a burden" from 
them. The Pinbarren committee secretary suggested that 
if both schools were closed a bus could then convey 
students to the Pomona Rural School. He pointed out that 
there was already a one day a week service, used by 
students from the schools for this purpose. The idea of 
replacing the schools with the transport service was not 
agreed to by the Junction committee. *’ Alternatively 
the idea of closing Pinbarren Creek School and sending 
the children to the Junction School was opposed by the 
Pinbarren committee on account of the necessity of the 
children to cross the dangerous Kin Kin range. * 


Johnston renewed his request once more in August 1938 
this time reporting that the attendance at the Junction 
school had risen to 42, with prospects of five more to 
enrol when a new family arrived in the locality in the 
near future. * 


By July 1938 serious consideration was being given to 
removing the residence from Pinbarren Creek where the 
enrolment was dropping, compared to the situation at Kin 
Kin Junction where the enrolment was rising. “ The 
problem of the barrier formed by the range was 
identified by the Junction committee as well. Johnston 
was instructed to enter an emphatic protest against the 
removal of Kin Kin Junction school, stating that the site 
on which the school was erected was the most central for 
those children in attendance. *! Not keen to rely only 
upon its own communication with the Department, the 
Junction committee also approached Harry Walker, MLA 
to voice their opinion. As Johnston claimed: 


We have entered a strong protest to the proposition and should greatly 
be obliged should you use your most earnest endeavours on our behalf. 
The schooi at present is in the most convenient situation for the children 
attending. No good purpose would be served by the removal of the 
school towards Pinbarren as the range would prevent any children from 
that side attending the new school. In fact a smaller attendance would 
be the result as some children would prefer to go to Kin Kin on one end 
or Cooran on the other. At present there are 49 children attending the 
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school which in itself is a good argument against its removal. * 


Despite a late effort by the Pinbarren Creek Committee, 
in November 1938, to retain the school residence, the 
Department was convinced that it should be relocated to 
where it could be put to most use. “ The tender of S. J. 
Simpson of Kin Kin of £165/10/- for the removal of the 
Pinbarren residence and its re-erection at Kin Kin 
Junction was accepted. “ 


William Jordan occupied the new residence at Kin Kin 
Junction on 1 May 1939. “ He was allowed the 
expenses for the removal, amounting to £1/15/-. “ In 
April 1939 Jordan applied to have the telephone 
connected to the residence. *’ 


The eventual closure of the Pinbarren Creek school 
meant that Isobel Corvesor was able to take the bus to 
Pomona school, in 1940. She recalled how sad she was 
to leave her school friends at the Junction when this 
service, one of the earliest in the region, was provided in 
1940. * 


With the house almost ready for occupation, in April 
1939 Bill Jordan requested other improvements to 
fencing and storage capacities: 


I wish to apply for the erection of a new fence along the front of the 
school reserve. The present fence is in a very bad condition and should 
be replaced. I also desire to request that a fence be erected to enclose 
the residence which is almost completed. At present there is no division 
between the house and the school. There is no horse paddock and as 
there are nearly a dozen horses in the grounds every day it will be very 
inconvenient and dangerous to have horses under and around the 
house. In addition the grounds are rented to a neighbouring farmer 
whose cows keep the grass down at night. The cows would make a 
good deal of disturbance under the house. I also wish to request that a 
storeroom be erected under the school as with the present congested 
state of the school room it is impossible to store things safely. The 
members of the school committee are willing to erect the store-room if 
the materials are supplied. “ 


Transport to and from school 


Transport to and from school was mainly by horse or on 
foot. The Smith family, which lived about half a mile up 
the road from the Sorensens seemed to manage to fit 
three, and sometimes four, to their ’school’ horse. This 
horse was known as "The Dish" because its shape from 
rump to mane was distinctively concave. As Eric 
Sorensen related, whether this peculiar shape was a 
natural phenomenon or caused by excess loading remains 
a mystery. ~ 


Twins, Nera and Daphne Hipwood rode a horse to 
school for quite a few years in the 1930s, then had to 
walk through Jack Hafemeister’s farm, taking a short cut 
across the paddocks to school. Their parents, Sid and Lil 
Hipwood worked Carl Sorensen’s farm on a half share 
basis. * 


There were some exciting experiences as children rode to 
and from school in the 1920s, as Gertrude Skerman, nee 


Sorensen, recalled: 


I was one who was fortunate enough to have a school pony. Many 
walked quite a few miles. The adventures we had with those ponies! 
They knew their “beat” and asserted their rights - they willingly took us 
io the school gate - beyond it they refused to go! My younger sister was 
an adventurous miss and when she commenced school I had to double 
back her on my pony. Each afternoon we stopped at the creek to help 
our neighbours eat their left-over lunch. Their mother thought they had 
good appetites!! One afternoon I heard my sister gleefully announce, 
“Look at me!" She was clinging to the bank and as I looked in she went 
- fished her out and wondered how our mother would react. Knowing 
my sister she let me off with a warning to watch for her antics 
carefully. That same week was the scene of other dramas. Torrents of 
rain set in one day and the teacher sent us home but already the creek 
was a “banker”. Two young men had seen my brother and I coming 
and came to the creek with us. One rode our pony and took me across 
then swam the pony back to pick my brother up. The other man had 
kept him safely till he came for him. They set us on our way then 
followed the creek through the paddocks till they could cross it. Some of 
you will remember them - Jeff Hapgood and Bob Payne. Another 
season of wet weather saw another kind man help our teacher over the 
same creek nearer to the school. It needed a horse to cross (she walked 
two miles each day) and he offered his and gallantly took off his oilskin 
coat for her to don when she protested that her skirts would not cover 
her legs in the saddle. The pupils were interested onlookers. ” 


Charlie Shepperson ready for school on "Trimmer", c. 1930-31. 


[Source: Doug Shepperson, Gympie.] 


Some children enjoyed eating mandarins taken from trees 
passed on the way home. * Eileen and Maureen Porter 
attended the Junction school in the second half of 1938. 
They often walked to school on a dewy morning and 
jumped from one to another sparkling cobweb in the 
grass alongside the road. The Sorensen children on their 
horses often galloped along past them. Sometimes the 
Williams children walked with them. They sometimes got 
a lift home with Billy Vagg from Martin’s store, when 
he was delivering groceries with his flat-top truck with 
no sides. This was a particular thrill when they crossed 
bridges which had no sides. ™ David Sorensen used to 
break all galloping records on his way to school. » 


When she attended the school between 1937 and 1945, 
June Moffat sometimes got a lift to and from. school 
when her father was driving produce in to the rail at 
Pomona. When she walked to school she took short cuts 
over hills, through cow paddocks and was sometimes 
chased by bulls, and cows with calves. It was a worry 
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for her parents because in winter it was getting dark 
when she arrived home, after walking the last part of her 
two mile journey on her own. In the scholarship year 
scholarship students had extra tuition after school and her 
father often had to meet her in the dark. © Scholars 
who passed the scholarship exam were able to go on to 
High School. Many children, however, did not bother 
sitting as they had no buses running to the nearest High 
School, in Gympie. Local families had no money to send 
their children to boarding school. Some students were 
able to board with friends in Gympie, which made higher 
education possible for them. Despite these difficulties 
some successful students from the Junction school 
became teachers, engineers, and very successful business 
people in cities. When he left school, Arthur Johnston 
was in his third year of Grade 7 as he didn’t sit for 
scholarship on account of not being able to go to High 
School. * 


Gloria Jordan, nee Cutter remembered travelling to 
school with the mailman: 


Some days the mailman on his motor bike with sidecar would pack us 
three girls in and give us a ride to school. We really loved those rides. 
In those days there used to be a lot of Hindus around and we were 
scared stiff of them. One evening coming home from school we saw two 
coming in the other direction to us so we crawled under a bridge which 
we were crossing. When they were crossing they called out, “Hello 
little girls, don’t be scared of us, we would not hurt you," which was 
quite true. * 


Education in the 20s, 30s and 40s 


Blackboards were used extensively in the early years of 
the school. In March 1925 Annie Davies also requested 
two boards as those in use at the school were almost 
white and could not be used much longer. Approval was 
given for the supply of two new 4 feet by 3 feet 
hyloplates at a total cost of £3. * 


Alvah Haylock, ® Pupil No. 207 at Kin Kin Junction 
(1926-1928), recalled that at most. times the single room 
at the school was usually .adequate. At one time, 
however, there were 50 children crowded into the one 
room. The teachers expected the students to do their 
homework, and learn their tables and spelling off by 
heart. They would have to draw maps free-hand without 
looking at a map, and then they would have to detail the 
map with rivers and towns, all by memory. They learnt 
Arithmetic, Spelling, Geography, English and Geometry 
at the school. Repetition was the only way that they 
learnt in those days. That was the only method that they 
knew. Generally, the punishment issued at school was 
either a whack around the legs with the stick, or a few 
cuts across the hand. Filling the ink wells and emptying 
the rubbish bins were everyday jobs that children were 
asked to do. © 


Adelaide Bates came to Kin Kin Junction in 1921, after 
attending Kin Kin school. She recalled her days at the 
Junction: 


Miss O’Brien was our teacher. After being there a few months Miss 
Pinkerton became our teacher whom we had for two years. She retired 
Jrom teaching when she married Mr Jack Simpson. Miss Davies was 
transferred to Kin Kin Junction. I think there would have been 
approximately thirty children at this school too. At the Junction school 
one of the boys had a football and we all played together, from the 
smallest to the biggest. We had our own rules which were simple and 
we were happy. At the Junction school we played Jacks with marbles ... © 


Notable holidays during 1927 included four days, from 
19 to 22 Apmi, granted by the Minister for Public 
Instruction to commemorate the visit of the Duke and 
Duchess of York © when the Duke opened the new 
Parliament house in Canberra. In the 1920s, 30s and 40s 
the Pomona Show was the major annual event in the 
district. The radio would keep people informed on world 
events. “ 


Repairs and alterations approved in June 1930 included 
the boring and poisoning of stumps to destroy white ant 
infestation, at an estimated cost of £3/10/-. © 


In December 1933 C. A. Johnston, secretary to the 
school committee, requested that the school building 
should be painted to keep the timber from decaying and 
to add to its appearance. © Apparently the school had 
been painted about six years previously. The matter was 
regarded as being not urgent. It was considered that the 
work could wait for another year. ° 


In March 1935 the Head Teacher, Colin Kelley, applied 
for a new gate in the back fence of the school as the 
piping around the edge was broken allowing cows to 
enter the yard and eat plants in the garden. Approval was 
given for the supply of a new gate. © At the same time 
Kelley was given approval to construct a 16 feet wall 
underneath the rear wall of the school building provided 
this work could be carried out at no cost to the 
Department. © In March of the following year 
quotations were requested for the provision of new 
screens for the girls’ and boys’ lavatories. A defective 
gate post and new gate were also to be supplied and 
fitted. ” 


After arriving at the Junction school, William McFarlane 
Jordan found facilities there unacceptable in the teaching 
arrangements for his six classes and requested a new 
table, 50 wide ruled exercise books, 36 slates to be used 
with the same number of useable slates already in the 
school and three blackboards to replace those that were 
cracked, chipped and virtually without paint. ” Jordan 
later requested that three sets of wall brackets be 
supplied with the new boards. ” There were delays in 
supplying items. Two months later there was no sign of 
the materials ordered and approved. ” | 


In 1938 repairs and alterations approved included 
painting the exterior of the school, renewing the boys 
urinal, removing the windows from the front wall and 
fitting them in the side walls and repairing the doors. A 
tender for £35 from W. A. Grimley of Rode Rd., 
Chermside, Brisbane was accepted. “ 
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Later in 1938 Stanley John Simpson of Kin Kin was the 
successful tenderer, at £8/18/8, to repair the roof of the 
school, renew the bird-proofing wire, renew the roof on 
the boys’ EC and install a new wash bench and basin. ” 
Simpson was also the approved contractor to dig a new 
absorption pit for the boys’ urinal, at a cost of £6/16/6. 
76 


Graham O’Neill, who attended the Junction school 
between 1934 and 1936, related that each child had only 
one reading book per year. There were about thirty 
students at the school when he was enrolled there. In 
those days children accepted the fact that they went to 
school to learn. They also learnt to be well mannered and 
respect their elders. There was strict discipline used in 
school in the 1930s. Children were expected to sit up 
straight and had to be very quiet in class. ” The 
teachers expected the students to do their work properly 
and to behave. Besides getting the cane, another form of 
punishment Don Brown’ remembered’ was_ extra 
homework. Fortunately he was a reasonably good pupil 
and learnt the "3 Rs" at school. Methods in those days 
involved more mental work. ™® According to Arthur 
Johnston, students used to just have the blackboard at the 
school to look at all day which he felt. was rather boring. 
The students were always expected to know what they 
had been taught. Teachers were strict in those days. 
Students did a lot of mental arithmetic and became very 
efficient at it. They had lots of spelling, which they had 
to learn every night and know them off by heart the next 
moming. ” Graham O’Neiil remembered that every 
Friday the children had a test at school, and an exam was 
given every three months. He remembers also having 
music at the church where his teacher, Colin Kelley, 
used to play the organ. ™ 


The only visitor at the Junction in Dave Sorensen’s time 
there was the Inspector, about whom the students were 
never happy. It was rumoured that some teachers were 
more scared of this fearsome visitor than the "kids". ® 
Subjects examined by the inspector in 1939 included 
pastel drawing, needlework, singing, nature lessons, 
mapping (with three-ply outlines for each pupil to assist 
with map formation), history, algebra, problems, tables, 
geometry, writing, spelling, derivation, reading, 
recitation, comprehension, vocabulary, oral expression, 
grammar and synthesis. 


There was no school uniform at the Junction, as the 
children would wear whatever they had at home. They 
all had a lot of "hand-me-downs". Some of the big boys 
used to wear their father’s old coats and felt hats. * 


Arthur Johnston remembered Bill Jordan as a good 
teacher. He was a keen sportsman and the students 
played a lot of cricket. Sports equipment was very scarce 
in those days. The girls had a basketball and the boys 
had a cricket bat. Cricket bats were homemade from bits 
of wood. They used to have lots of fun. The school 
committee bought a proper cricket bat for the students. 
All the children at the school were friends. They had to 


make their own fun as there was no equipment in the 
school grounds. * 


KIN KIN JUNCTION STATE SCHOOL, 1935. 
L to R, Back Row: Clare Johnston, Violet Clinch, Ruby Sorensen, 
Edna Clinch, Isobel Corvesor, Mona Maher, Florence Cutter, Dorothy 
Brown. 
2nd Row: Gordon Nicholas, Bill Finney, Ross Smith, Arthur Johnston, 
David Sorensen, Gavin Smith, Greg Maher, Heather Williams, Jean 
Hillier. 
3rd Row: Beryl Johnston, Nera Hipwood, Daphne Hipwood, Florence 
Dreier, Jean Hillier, Yvonne Brown, Sylvia Cutter, Margaret O’Neill, 
Meta Smith, Annabelle McAndrew, Audrey Bentley. 
Front Row: Gwen Smith, Jack Maher, Niels Sorensen, Bob Clinch, 
Colin Maher, Don Brown, Benjamin "Jim" Dreier, Eric Sorensen, 
Graham O’Neill. [Source: Ruby Galloway, nee Nicholas, Monto Q.] 


There was little inter-school sport during the 1930s, as 
arranging transport was a problem. On one occasion, 
however, Bill Jordan organised a cricket match with 
Pinbarren school on a Saturday morning. He arranged to 
transport the Junction team to Pinbarren and they won! 
The Junction team also defeated Kin Kin. The Notley 
boys were good sportsmen. They could hit a cricket ball 
almost as far as the competitors could see. ** Sometimes 
cricket was dangerous, for instance, in 1938, when 
Florence Dreier was knocked out by someone with the 
cricket bat after she came up too close behind. ® 


Later on, Arthur Johnston remembered that a tennis club 
was formed. A tennis court was built on Browns’ 
property, almost across the road from the school. Jim 
Brown taught many Junction children to play tennis. 
Swimming instruction was quite infrequent in the 1930s. 
Arthur Johnston recalled going swimming on only two 
occasions, in a muddy hole in the creek at the bridge. *° 


There were some accidents in the swimming hole also, as 
was the case when one of the students pushed June 
Moffat in the creek. She fell on a stone, which injured 
her foot, causing it to become infected. As a result, she 
was away from school for weeks. *’ 


As Arthur Johnston recalled, he and many other students 
would start the normal school day in the 1930s doing the 
jobs at home. This usually involved helping milk the 
cows by hand. Many students tried to get to school as 
early as possible to play but sometimes the numerous 
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jobs at home prevented this. When they arrived at school 
the boys would usually play marbles or cricket. School 
would start at 9.30 a.m. ® This involved a roll call on 
the back lawn, followed by singing "God Save the King" 
and saluting the flag, before the students marched into 
the classroom. ® Morning drill was also held, followed 
by lessons up to morning tea time. At lunch time, they 
would play rounders, cricket and red rover, then have 
more lessons in the afternoon, before being let out at 
3.30 p.m., when the boys would usually watch the 
bullock teams go past with their loads. Children 


sometimes played pranks at the school. One favourite 
prank was tying the long paspalum grass to make snares 
to trip people. According to Arthur Johnston, a happy 
event each school day was 3.30 in the afternoon when 
school was let out, especially when he and his mates had 
"cooked up" something to do at the creek! * 


KIN KIN JUNCTION STATE SCHOOL, 1936, 
Teacher: Colin Kelley. 

L to R, Back Row: Jack Maher, David Sorensen, Gavin Smith, Arthur 
Johnston, Bill Finney, Ross Smith. 
Middle Row: D. Hipwood, Gwen Smith, Beryl Johnston, Isobel 
Corvesor, Edna Clinch, Ruby Sorensen, Violet Clinch, Clare Johnston. 
Front Row: Niels Sorensen, Bob Clinch, Don Brown, Benjamin "Jim" 
Dreier, Eric Sorensen, Heather Williams, Florence Dreier, Audrey 
Bentley, Nera Hipwood. [Source: Arthur Johnston, Kin Kin.] 


Meta O’Brien would try to catch eels on her two mile 
walk or ride as she returned from school. She recalled 
her school days in the late 1930s and 1940s: 


I cared for one school garden, they were so neatly bordered-in and I 
grew a bed of carrots and when half grown pulled one up to see how 
big it was and popped back in and of course it. wilted and a certain boy 
told the teacher on me, as he must have been looking when I pulled the 
carrots up. 

My youngest brother Colin started school at 4 1/2 years old as they 
only took new classes every other year. Colin was so shy and would not 
talk, so the teacher sat him up on this cupboard in the corner. I felt so 
sorry for the poor little fellow up there, but could not do anything 
about it. | 

My father was on the school committee and he used to make baskets 
and brooms to raffle to raise funds for the school. He also grew the 
millet to make the brooms, as they were very scarce during the war 
years. . 

One day of the week we were read a Sherlock Holmes story. It was a 
very good mystery. *' 


After having dancing lessons for a period of time the 


children dressed up in Dutch costumes and performed for 
parents, in the school. ” At times, the school organised 
concerts and plays at the Kin Kin hall. % Smaller 
concerts were held at school. ™ Other fundraising, 
organised by the school committee, included having a 
dance in the hall and holding raffles. * In the late 
1920s and early 1930s, to save time, committeemen 
sometimes held discussions on the telephone. The local 
exchange was able to connect several parties in what we 
would now call a teleconference! * Junction students 
supported the war effort by participating in concerts in 
Kin Kin Hall to raise money for the local branch of the 
Red Cross. Students also knitted rugs to support the war 
effort. 7” 


Taken in concert dresses, 1930s, L to R: Vera Hillier, Beryl Johnston, 
Jean Hillier, Nera Hipwood, Daphne Hipwood, Edna Clinch. [Source: 
Beryl McElroy, nee Johnston, Culburra, N.S.W.] 


The war affected the school, as Meta O’Brien related: 


There were air-raid shelters dug in the five acre school grounds and 
the teacher would ring the big school bell and we all had to run from 
class as fast as possible and jump into these big pits to hide from the 
enemy. 

When peace was declared we all dressed up and went to Kin Kin 
school grounds and played sport and my father and brother would then 
soon come home from the war. **° 


Rural school, which was available to Kin Kin students in 
Pomona in 1936, was a great opportunity for children, 
according to Ruby Wright: 


During the last year of my school career the Pomona Rural School 
was opened and the surrounding small schools were given the 
opportunity of sending their grade 7 students one day a week to learn 
domestic science and woodwork as it was called in those days. Kids 
from all the Kin Kin schools travelled by Jack Simpson’s red bus to 
Pomona for the day each week. 

Two of us from the Kin Kin Junction school decided to take domestic 
science instead of geography for the Scholarship exam. This was the 
jirst year domestic science had been included as a scholarship subject. 
It was during this year 1936 that I knew that I wanted to be a domestic 
science teacher. Some years later while at Teacher’s Training College, 
Miss Douglas the Inspector of Domestic Science, told me that I was the 
first teacher to be appointed who had done a domestic science 
scholarship. ” 


The establishment of the Pomona Rural School was an 
effort for the Department of Public Instruction to adapt 
its educational facilities to meet the special requirements 
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of rural children. A key component of this system was to 
make this service available to children enrolled in schools 
surrounding the rural school, such as those in Kin Kin. 
Workshops and domestic science rooms were provided. 
Boys usually undertook elementary agricultural science, 
woodwork, tinsmithing, leatherwork, and blacksmithing. 
Girls dealt with housekeeping, cookery, dressmaking, 
laundry work, fruit preserving and jam making. '© 


In 1936 two boys and three girls attended classes at the 
Pomona Rural School. ' Transport at this time was by 
Simpson’s bus, which took children from Kin Kin, Kin 
Kin Junction and Wahpunga schools. '” By 1939 six 
boys and five girls attended the vocational classes held at 
the rural school. ' Arthur Johnston recalled travelling 
to rural school with the cream carriers, Mick Dreier, 
Vic. Depper and later, Bill Doran. The morning trip was 
quite slow because it was necessary for the carrier to 
collect the cream on his run. The Junction children were 
left at the Pomona butter factory, from where they 
walked to the school, often arriving as late as midday. 
They would then leave as early as 2 p.m. for the return 
journey. Children from the other schools around Kin Kin 
apparently attended rural school on different days. '™ 
By the 1940s students equipped themselves with song 
books and sang the popular songs of the day to pass the 
time on the bus trip to rural school. '” 


Ready for the school fancy dress ball - Barbara and Christine Browne, 
early 1950s. [Source: Barbara Chapple, nee Browne, Stafford Hts, Q.] 


In the late 1930s the older pupils were usually detailed to 
do some of the cleaning such as sweeping at the school. 
Isobel Corvesor remembered receiving 5/- from the 
teacher when she and another student cleaned the floors, 
bare boards, and cupboards on a Saturday. '™ 


Pupils of the 20s, 30s and 40s 


Eric Sorensen, who attended the school from 1935 to 
1943 remembered the days of short haircuts. His father, 
Karl, was a great believer in short hair for his three sons 
and performed the often painful cutting exercise himself, 
using a pair of blunt hand clippers. Similar practices 
were carried out in other nearby families, as Eric 
Sorensen recalled: 


The strange part of this hair cutting procedure was, that without prior 


consultation, the Sorensens, Mahers and Smiths always seemed to end 
up being ’sheared’ on the same weekend. 

For the majority of my time at Kin Kin Junction School Bill Jordan was 
the Head Teacher, and as was the norm in those days, all pupils would 
be lined up at the front or back of the school to salute the flag and then 
be marched into school. This lining up each morning gave Mr Jordan 
the opportunity to inspect his charges from a clear vantage point on the 
elevated verandah at the rear of the school. I always used to live in 
fear of the Monday morning after a ‘haircut weekend’ as Bill would 
survey the assembly for a few minutes and then announce, “I notice 
there’s been a ‘cyclone’ at the Sorensens’ over the weekend, and by 
golly I see there has been another slightly more severe one at the 
Smiths’ place, and you would not believe, the Mahers’ have not 
escaped unscathed either!" This occurred, much to the delight of the 
rest of the school. 

In spite of this we all liked Bill Jordan as he would join in cricket, 
rounders and of course marbles - there was always a season for 
marbles. He was keen on singing and tried hard to put together a 
school choir. Each pupil would be asked to try the scales, and if the 
verdict was that you were hopelessly out of tune, you received a tap on 
the shoulder and were given gardening duties. I was always in the 
gardening brigade and if I remember correctly, I always had plenty of 
company. The garden at Kin Kin Junction in my day was always in 
good shape. In fact I think in much better shape than the choir. The 
Kin Kin Junction school population was drawn from the surrounding 
dairy farmers and did fluctuate as a number of the farms in the district 
were run by ’half-share farmers’. These farmers tended to be itinerant 
and as sizes of families varied considerably the school population was 


often decreased or increased as a result of these family movements. 
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Jordan was too good for the children when it came to 
playing marbles. '* Each time he went to town he 
always had to buy marbles for use in the games. The 
students’ slogan was "Sonk teachers", or hit Jordan’s 
marbles hard, as they attempted to win them. As Dave 
Sorensen recalls they had some great times at play and at 
school work too with Bill Jordan. '” 


Jordan requested a mattock and watering can for use in 
the school garden in 1939. ''° In September 1941 the 
committee were repairing the garden fence. Head 
Teacher Jordan applied for two gallons of white paint for 
the fence. He also applied for sufficient bitumen to cover 
underneath the school, explaining that this was very 
dusty and unhealthy. ''’ Two gallons of white paint, 
one 2 1/2 inch brush, 3 drums of colfix bitumen and 6 
yards of coarse sand were provided at a cost of £13. '” 


Arthur Johnston did a great deal of work in the school 
gardens. While singing lessons were on, the boys who 
could not sing would work in the garden and spread the 
cow manure. Boys also did gardening while the girls had 
sewing lessons once a week. They had a garden around 
the fence bordering the school and maintained a 
vegetable garden project at one stage. ''? Seeds or 
plants for the garden were usually brought from home. 
114 Tn 1939 senior boys did some handwork while the 
girls did sewing. They had produced some interesting 
fret-sawwork items. '!° Not all the Junction pupils were 
angels, as Ann Tacey, nee Dowton, related about her 
school days in the 1940s: 


Recollections of being used as a basketball by the older children, flung 
from one to the other in terror; being teased by all and sundry in the 
highly inventive manner of children everywhere, made for a miserable 
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first few years. There is one lad who sticks in my mind, Lionel Williams 
was my hero. The older girls were attempting to lock me in the dark 
tool room under the school building when he happened on the incident, 
told them to leave me alone and rescued me from that dark and 
terrifyingly threatening prison. I probably brought most of the problems 
upon myself - used only to dealing with tolerant, older people made one 
very different from the usual run of country schoolchild. "° 


KIN KIN JUNCTION STATE SCHOOL, 1937. 
L to R, Back Row: Colin Maher, Eric Sorensen, Don Brown, Wallace 
Brown, Lex Grant, Bob Glasby, Niels Sorensen, Len Notley, Gavin 
Smith, Greg Maher. 
Middle Row: Jack Maher, Arthur Johnston, David Sorensen, Bob 
Clinch, Kevin Ferris, Ray Notley, Beryl Johnston, Isobel Corvesor, 
Edna Clinch. 
Front Row: Megan Haylock, Heather Williams, Nera Hipwood, 
Audrey Bentley, Daphne Hipwood, Gwen Smith, Florence Dreier, 
Margaret Dreier, Beatrice Phillips, Benjamin "Jim" Dreier. [Source: 
Arthur Johnston, Kin Kin.] 


An extension? 


Paid work was very scarce when the depression was on. 
Many men were on relief work, as there was no dole at 
that time. Men used to work for the shire council near 
the areas where they lived. They had shovels and 
wheelbarrows and would shovel gravel into potholes, to 
keep the road in good repair. The roadmen had horses 
and drays and camped near the creek. Some families 
were very poor, and did not have water tanks, having to 
rely on spring-water. Shacks made from off-cut timbers 
were the only homes known by some local families. !!” 
During this period there were lots of swaggies who 
received a "substance", similar to today’s dole. They did, 
however, have to travel or they would lose their 
allowance. Many people did not have enough to eat. 
Food prices were cheap compared to prices nowadays, 
but money was very scarce. From the early 30s, there 
were a lot of bananas grown in the district. This 
possibility of work brought in many workers as people 
escaped the cities during the depression. ''® Bananas 
were the highest priced crop around the area. '!? The 
school enrolment increased as a result of this situation. 


The increase in enrolment prompted Bill Jordan, on 18 
October 1938, to inform the Department that the 
attendance at the school had increased to such an extent 
that it was impossible to find sitting room for all 
children. Jordan reminded the Department that although 
the present room was built to hold six desks he had seven 


crowded into the space. Despite this fact some desks held 
the belongings and provided sitting room for eight 
children. The Department recommendation was as 
follows: 


The building is 24’ x 16’, which on the usual basis of 8 s.ft per pupil, 
gives accommodation for 48. There are 7/9’ desks and forms & 1/7’6 
desk form in the school, accommodating 47 pupils. The attendance for 
Jul, Aug, Sept was roll 44, 45, 49 and average 42.2, 43.3, 46.5. A 
second teacher has been appointed to commence 1/11/38: The building 
is very narrow 16’ and is full. As a second teacher has been appointed 


I think that a small extension of the building of 10’6" is warranted... 
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The Works Department was requested to prepare a plan 
and estimate for the extensions. As well as extending the 
main building because there were 21 boys and 28 girls 
on roll the Inspector recommended the provision of a 
second compartment in the girls’ closet. !”! 


By 1938, there were 56 children at the Junction school 
when the assistant teacher, Miss Margaret Outridge, was 
appointed to relieve the management problem. ' Miss 
Outridge, the only assistant teacher ever appointed to the 
school, stayed at the Kin Kin Hotel and both she and 
Jordan cycled to school each day, wet or fine. Because 
the school building was not big enough for two teachers, 
Jordan had to teach his students under the trees and on 
the verandah of the school. '~ In summer, classes were 
frequently held out under the trees and, as was the way 


in one teacher schools, students were often left in trust. 
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LOWER SCHOOL, 1939. 
L to R, Back Row: Gordon "George" Brown, Heather Grant, Estelle 
Bain, Gwenda Notley, Margaret Dreier, June Moffat, Enid Brown, 
Annie Brown, Jean Williams, Les Tomkinson. 
Middle Row: Reg Smith, Shirley Clinch, Pam Johnston, Barbara 
Bentley, Gwen Hetherington, Tom Maher. 
Front Row: Arnold Williams, Errol Grant, Jim Brown, Bruce Smith, 
Ruth Brown (?), Patricia Hetherington, Meta Smith, Hilda Sorensen, 
Jean Notley. [Source: Arthur Johnston, Kin Kin.] 


Anticipating the extension, in December 1938, Jordan 
requested that when the school was extended a press and 
desk and form could be supplied. '*° When the matter 
of the extension was investigated by Inspector Farrell 
later in 1938, he doubted whether the high enrolment 
would be maintained, particularly because of the 
proximity of Kin Kin school. He recommended that work 
on altering the lighting and external and internal painting 
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should be treated as urgent. !*° 


UPPER SCHOOL, 1940. 
L to R, Back Row: Bob Clinch, Gavin Smith, Audrey Bentley, Heather 
Williams, Gwen Smith, Daphne Hipwood, Beryl Johnston, Nera 
Hipwood, Kevin Ferris, Len Notley. 
Middle Row: Niels Sorensen, June Moffat, Gwenda Notley, Jean 
Williams, Pam Johnston, Megan Haylock, Barbara Bentley, Beatrice 
Phillips, Tom Maher. 
Front Row: Colin Maher, Reg Smith, Eric Sorensen, Tom Maher, Don 
Brown. [Source: Arthur Johnston, Kin Kin.] 


Alterations to lighting involved removing the windows 
from the front and back walls and settling them in the 
side walls. The total cost of the alterations, painting and 
the extension was estimated at £384. In February, March 
and April 1939, the enrolment comprised 54, 55 and 56 
students with an average of 51.7, 50 and 47.7 
respectively. The attendance in April was reduced 
because of wet weather. 7’ 


Jordan wrote in November 1939 again complaining about 
the lack of space for his 46 students. He added that with 
eight desks crowded into the room he did not have 
enough room for movement to supervise work. Jordan 
was asked to advise the Department as to the number of 
pupils leaving school in December and the probable 
enrolment in January 1940. '*% Jordan’s response 
convinced the Department that the average attendance 
was likely to be below 40 and the second teacher would 
probably be removed. No further action was to be taken 
in regard to the extension to the school building at that 
time. '”? 


Teachers at the Junction 


Adam Douglas, a first world war veteran, came from 
Glen Aplin to Kin Kin Junction in 1928, where his salary 
was £300 per annum. '” Ruby Wright, nee Sorensen, 
wrote concerning her days at the school from 1928 to 
1936: 


I attended the Kin Kin Junction School, a one teacher school, of 
about 25-30 pupils, all my primary school life from 1928 to 1936, and 
during that time there were only 3 teachers at the school. One old 
teacher stayed six years. Two things I can remember - he taught us 
good writing in copy books and he knew how to prune roses. The old 
rosé bushes flourished and bore well while he was there. But he had his 


school pet, who could do no wrong, while the others in the class were 
ignored and not helped. We used to stand in a circle round his table to 
read out loud and to be heard our spelling (so he could sit down). He 
must have been so out of date, we were so behind in our work that 
when he was transferred the next teacher had to cover two years work 
or more in one year with the whole school to bring us up to the 
standard we should have been. I remember the Inspector’s visit that 
year and he told us all about this. 

The older kids were used to teach the younger classes their spelling and 
tables out on the verandah, with the class reciting them aloud. 

The only music we had in my last couple of years was when the 
teacher would give us our singing lesson in the little Methodist Church 
which was next door to the school and he would. play the organ one 
Jinger. We learnt the good old favourites like “Men of Harlec" and “All 
through the Night" etc. ™' 


LOWER SCHOOL, 1940. 

L to R, Back Row: Arnold Williams, Hilda Sorensen, Estelle Bain, 
Gwen Hetherington, Noel Maher, Shirley Clinch, Jean Notley, Meta 
Smith, Les Tomkinson. 

Front Row: Doreen Maher, Colin Clinch, Colin Smith, Keith Payne, 
Jeffrey Bentley, Reg Smith, Milton Wells, Terence Wells, Gordon 
Brown, Audrey Tomkinson. [Source: Gordon "George" Brown, 
Tewantin, Q.] 


Adam Douglas was, apparently, very protective of his 
roses. When Olga Hapgood picked one, for instance, he 
sent her outside with a glue pot, giving her instructions 
to restore the flower to the bush. She spent her whole 
afternoon in this futile attempt at amputee corrective 
surgery! '* According to Iris Newton, nee Johnston, 
Colin Kelley was a clever man but expected all the 
students to be clever also! By comparison, Adam 
Douglas, her first teacher was old and did not seem to 
teach his students much. At that time the older children 
taught the younger ones their spelling and tables. '° 
Isobel Corvesor recalled days when the headmaster who 
had a fierce temper would think nothing of smashing the 
heads of some of the pupils on the wooden desks, just 
because they could not understand problems. She hated 
school on those days. 4 Gloria Jordan, nee Cutter, 
remembered the same teacher: 


At the Kin Kin Junction school we had a cranky teacher. Every kid in 
that school got the cane. One day the big boys got rid of it so he could 
not find it so he would pick up your slates and use that instead. He 
couldn’t use our rulers as we used 19 sit on them. His lady friend used 
to teach us girls sewing - she was lovely - all the girls really liked her 
but one day our teacher was giving his lady friend a ride home on his 
push bike. She was sitting on the bar in front of him when the bike got 
out of control. Bike, teacher and friend all ended up on the gravel road 
in a heap. Poor devils had gravel rash and scratches on them but us 
kids thought it was really funny they had a buster. We all laughed our 
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heads off. Needless to say next day we didn’t laugh as we all got told- 
off for being so rude. **° 


Colin Kelley attended teachers’ college from 1930 to 
early 1932 when he became an assistant teacher at 
Eidsvold before coming to Kin Kin Junction the 
following year. His initial salary at the Junction was 
£155 per annum, which, according to his improved 
classification, increased to £295 by the time he was 
transferred in 1936. '* 


Bill Jordan recalled his days at the Junction: 


I was appointed to Kin Kin Junction at the beginning of 1937. When 
I informed the Department that I intended to be married at Easter 1938 
I requested that I be appointed to a small school with a residence. 
However, I was appointed to Kin Kin Junction and I had to board at 
the hotel in Kin Kin and I had to ride a bicycle to and from school. 
About 1939 an adjoining school at Pinbarren was closed and I applied 
to the Department to have the vacant house shifted to Kin Kin Junction. 
They agreed and a local man Jim Rush '*’ shifted the house to its 
present position. 

In about 1939 the school grew to such an extent that an assistant 
teacher was appointed. She was Miss Margaret Outridge who subse- 
quently became the Director of Special Services in the Department. 

There were few facilities for sport in Kin Kin Junction. The main 
game was marbles though we participated in the annual sports in 
Pomona. 

The war broke out in 1939 but for some time it had little effect on 
our lives. There was a great deal of uncertainty around after 1941 
when the Japanese came into the war and I rode up the valley on one 
of Charlie Johnston’s horses to take a census of the population in case 
of evacuation. I rented a house in the far West in case I had to shift my 
family. We did not know then of the “Brisbane Line". After 1941 1 
made several attempts to enlist, but I was always “manpowered", i.e. 
protected occupation. However, in 1942 I managed to get away. I 
became a Forecasting Officer in the Meteorological Service of the 
R.A.A.F. and served in Australia, New Guinea and New Britain. I did 
not return to Kin Kin Junction until 1946. During my absence my place 
was taken by a Miss Carmichael. The bulk of the time the school was 
run by Mr Clancy. 

On my return from the war I took up where I left off & in 1947 I was 
transferred. 


W. M. JORDAN ‘'* 


According to the official records, Bill Jordan left for 
duty in the RAAF on 6 July 1942 and resumed control of 
the school, then with an enrolment of 30 students, on 1 
July 1946. | 


Gordon "George" Brown recalled his teachers at the 
Junction: 


With one exception my childhood memories of teachers at the Junction 
are of definite authority figures who, in varying degrees, kept 
relationships very much on a master/pupil basis. 

The one exception was Miss Carmichael who came to the Junction after 
Mr Jordan enlisted probably about 1942. Miss Carmichael was young, 
attractive and female which alone set her apart from teachers I had 
previously known. These characteristics plus a happy nature and a 
genuine fondness for children took much of the tension out of the 
schoolroom. Taking us swimming in the lunch hour to Hafemeister’s 
creek pool and actually swimming with us naturally added to her 
popularity. Miss Carmichael stayed with us only a short time and may 
or may not have been the best teacher I had but she is certainly the one 
for whom I hold the fondest memories. \*° 


Callista Evelyn Carmichael, who came from Paddington 


in Brisbane, was granted a short course at training 
college in July 1942. The following month she was 
appointed as Head Teacher of Kin Kin Junction, where 
her salary was £130 per annum. '*’ Because many male 
teachers enlisted during the war, teachers were in short 
supply. As a result, training periods were shortened to 
ensure schools were staffed. Many young women, with 
minimal training were appointed as head teachers in 
small country schools. By contrast, John Leo Clancy was 
a very experienced Head Teacher when he came to Kin 
Kin Junction from Mt Sibley. His annual salary was set 
at £340 per annum. '’Rita Clancy recalled her days at 
the school when her father was Head Teacher: 


I attended Kin Kin Junction school from 1943 until the middle of 1947 
when my father, John Leo Clancy (Jack) was the head teacher there. At 
school I called my father ’Sir’ but at home ’Daddy’. We were Catholics 
and the priest from Nambour came occasionally to give the Catholic 
flock religious instruction under the school, during school time. We 
liked this, and there were holy pictures too which he would give us. I 
can’t remember anything we actually learnt but we had ’deep’ 
conversations after school about the different religions and ranked them 
(with the Clancy’s no doubt exerting a majority influence) 1. Catholics 
(cattle ticks) 2 Church of England and 3 Presbyterians (Pressed 
Potatoes). | 


Mary McMahon, another daughter of Jack Clancy 
recalled her father’s enthusiasm for poetry and singing. 
He was also very skilled at "flicking" small pieces of 


chalk at talkative pupils to gain their immediate attention. 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN, 1944, Teacher: John Clancy. 
L to R, Back Row: Bruce Smith, Meta Smith, Pam Johnston, Shirley 
Clinch, Reg Smith, Tom Maher, Arnold Williams, Les Tomkinson, 
Gordon "George" Brown. 
Middle Row: Noel Maher, June Moffat, Gwenda Notley, Hilda 
Sorensen, Mary Clancy, Kathleen Clancy, Audrey Tomkinson, Jean 
Notley, Estelle Bain, Jim Brown. 
Front Row: Les Estreich, Colin Smith, Colin Clinch, Geoff Notley, 
Gavin Clancy, Loma Payne, Florence Grevett, Rita Clancy, Lionel 
Williams. [Source: Arthur Johnston, Kin Kin. ] 


In July 1938 the appointment of a young girl, Ruby 
Nicholas as sewing mistress at the school was contested 
by the Kin Kin branch of the R.S.S.I.L.A. (Returned 
Soldiers and Sailors Imperial League of Australia) in 
favour of Mrs E. Bentley, an expert in every branch of 
sewing and knitting. Mrs Bentley’s husband was a 
returned soldier, who after years of indifferent health had 
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been forced to go on relief. The money received from 
her teaching sewing would, it was argued be of great 
help to the Bentleys and their three children. '* 


At one stage, the Clancy children’s mother and 
grandmother helped with the teaching of sewing at the 
school. '* After Mrs Clancy ceased duties as teacher 
of needlework, Miss B. Johnston was appointed as her 
replacement at the school in May 1944. Payment was set 
at 3/6d per hour, for two hours per week. 47 The job 
was taken on by Mrs Elsie Jordan in July 1946. '* The 
rate of pay had risen to 4/6d per hour in 1950 when Miss 
Iris Jean Collett took over. ' Miss Margaret Mary 
Shephard became needlework teacher in February 1952. 
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Ann Tacey, who attended the school between 1947 and 
1954, recalled that Ray Crampton was a "godsend" when 
he first arrived at the school. He is remembered as an 


excellent teacher, so patient and kind. '*! Jan Flynn 
recalled her teachers between 1948 and 1956: | 


The teacher during most of those 9 years was Ray Crampton. He was a 
very competent teacher although trained under the pupil-teacher system. 
In the early fifties he broke his leg very badly and was on sick pay for 
about 12 months. During his absence, we had at least half a dozen 
relieving teachers, who were interesting to say the least. I remember 
Reg Cronin, a portly, middle-aged gentleman with impeccable manners 
and always dressed in a brown suit and hat. He had a beautiful singing 
voice so we did lots of singing. In geography lessons he would tell us 
interesting anecdotes from many a Queensland country town. Another, 
Ken Johnston, a young bachelor, was keen on my eldest sister, so I felt 
I had one up on the other kids. Another, Tommy Burns, was keen on 
elocution and had us recite R. L. Stevenson’s “The Wind" and “The Ant 
and The Cricket" with such dramatic voice and gesture that we were 
both embarrassed and amused. '* 


Reg Cronin loved music and artistic activities and tried to 
engender those attributes in his students. Burns, young, 
blonde and "mad-keen" on sport, must have been quite a 
contrast to Cronin. '’ Some students must have tested 
the patience of teachers as Ann Tacey recalled: 


The teacher must have found me difficult because I dared to argue with 
him about whether lines should be ruled when doing sums. I could not 
see the sense in it because there were already lines drawn on the slate. 
He put me in my place very smartly. After all, Prep oners did not tell 
the teacher what to do! '™ 


As Audrey Hylands recalled, the teachers contributed 
much to the success of the school: 


I commenced school at Kin Kin Junction in August 1944 in Grade 1. 
Two elder brothers Ron and John were in grade 4 and 5. My older 
brother Don had to attend Kin Kin School as there wasn’t any grade 7 
class at the Junction that year. The teacher who stands out in my 
memory was Mr Ray Crampton, who was a very understanding and 
dedicated teacher. The forestry project was enjoyed by all. Each year 
5O new trees were planted. Each child planted trees and was 
responsible for them. Lunch was eaten under the camphor laurel trees 
or the big fig tree. Green ants were a problem. Our favourite games 
were red rover and bedlam. We practised for weeks for the interschool 
sports held at Kin Kin Sports Ground. Breaking-up day was 
marvellous. Parents came with baskets of sandwiches, cakes etc. We 
had ice-creams and watermelon. Each child received a book and a 
packet of boiled lollies. Winners of the races received one shilling for 


Ist place, sixpence for 2nd place and threepence for 3rd place. Parents 
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were asked to donate prior to picnic day to cover costs. 


-LOCAL LADIES AT KIN KIN JUNCTION STATE SCHOOL, 1929. 
L to R, Back Row: Olwen Haylock, Mrs Rea?, Mrs Jessie Williams, 
Joan Haylock, Joy Grevett, Mrs Minnie Hafemeister, Elsie Grevett. 
Middle Row: Mrs Musson, Mrs Southam, Mrs Tomkinson, Mrs 
Shepperson, Mrs Blackwood, Mrs Iris Bentley, Mrs Phyllis Johnston, 
Nora Grevett, Mrs Nicholas. 

Front Row: Mrs Douglas, Mrs Edith Sorensen, Gwen Hapgood, Mrs 
Emily Clinch, Ina Hapgood, Mrs Clara Hapgood, Mrs Sarah Payne. 
[Source: Arthur Johnston, Kin Kin.] 


On Breaking-up Day the school would be scrubbed clean. 
Boiled lollies would be thrown up in the air all over the 
grass. According to Arthur Johnston, however, the 
biggest bully would get the most boiled lollies! '°° The 
picnic was a great day, acccrding to Ruby Wright, nee 
Sorensen: 


We all looked forward to the breaking-up day picnic with great 
excitement and we would count the days left to go, as we sat and 
sharpened our slate pencils along the edge of the concrete drain under 
the school (no writing pads were used - only copy books with pens 
dipped in ink which was kept in white china ink wells in a hole in the 
desk). All parents and older brothers and sisters turned out for the 
breaking-up day picnic when mums brought along lots of home made 
cakes and goodies. It was the social day for the whole district. It was 
a great sports day. All the adults joined in for the rounders or cricket 
or soccer matches. The kids had races and were given bags of boiled 


lollies as prizes. ‘*’ 


Jan Flynn, nee Shephard, recalled that because all the 
parents were farmers they could take the day off to come 
to the school on break-up day. The children delighted in 
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showing their parents around the school. Parents seemed 
to enjoy the day just as much as the children, sitting 
around under the shady camphor laurel trees talking 
about the price of butter and the tick problem. '* The 
importance of the school as a focal point for the 
community cannot be underestimated. On some 
occasions, in the 1950s, when there were family 
emergencies or the need for parents to attend to 
important business, children who were too young for 
school sat quietly in class with their older brothers or 
sisters. '° 


Improvements in the 1940s 


By the late 1940s, attention for the school buildings was 
long overdue at the Junction. The assistance of the local 
state member, David Low of Blackall Terrace, Nambour, 
was sought to effect necessary repairs and improvements 
in March 1948. Low reported to Henry Bruce, the 
Minister for Public Instruction that in company with the 
President and members of the school committee he had 
made an inspection of the Kin Kin Junction State School 
and found the following improvements were needed: 
internal and external painting of the school building; 
painting of the lavatories; painting and re-wiring the 
garden fence; repairing the front and back steps; 
repairing the back verandah floor and railings; replacing 
and repairing the guttering and downpipe; repairing the 
broken cement drain at the back of the building; 
cementing or asphalting underneath the building to 
reduce the dust. He also considered the residence needed: 
painting internally and externally; provision of a sump to 
replace the health hazard of the open drain from the 
wash tubs; installation of electric light. It was requested 
that the improvements should be carried out as quickly as 
possible. '® 


Approval was given to repair the steps and flooring on 
the back verandah whilst the other matters were to be 
investigated. '* The residence had been repainted by 
November 1949. ' The changes in the school between 
1920 and 1950 were, perhaps, not astounding, but 
nevertheless real progress had been made in_ the 
development of the school at East Kin Kin as a respected 
educational institution in the district. 
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Progress in the 1950s 


Further works were necessary in June 1951 when P. 
Shephard, Secretary of the Kin Kin Junction School 
Committee informed the Department of the following 
items which needed attention: repairing the school fence; 
replacing stumps under the school tank; concreting 
underneath the school; partly enclosing underneath the 
school against wind and rain; sealing cracks in the school 
floor; frog-proofing the tank; installing electricity in the 
school. ' The matters were referred to the Works 
Department for consideration and advice. 


In August 1950 the Kin Kin Junction school committee 
decided to attempt building a tennis court. A detailed 
plan was drawn up by the Shire Engineer, showing 
excavations, levels and the approximate cost. Department 
approval and subsidy from the School Ground 
Improvement Subsidy Scheme was sought. * Subsidy of 
an amount not exceeding £26/10/-, half the estimated 
cost, was approved on the production of invoices and 
receipts and a satisfactory inspection of the work. * A 
number of fathers worked together using a large scoop 
dragged behind horses to clear away the overburden and 
to level the area for the court. The final surface of 
antbed was added. * School committee secretary Roy G. 
Malmstrom wrote to the Department informing it on 16 
April 1953 that the tennis court was completed and ready 
for inspection. Receipts detailing expenditure totalled 
£89. ° District Inspector Robert Lidgate reported on the 
work as follows: 


I found that the court has been satisfactorily completed and it is an 
asset to the school grounds. The members of the school committee are 
to be congratulated on the amount of voluntary labour they performed, 
which made the building of the court possible at such a reasonable 
cost. With regard to costs, I find that an additional £2 was paid to the 
Noosa Shire Council for excavations, and an additional £8 to P.C. 
Johnson for posts and hire of scoop and horses. I find also that 
approval for half the cost of four coils of wire netting was. given. 
However this was to be six (6) foot wire. It appears that one coil of six 
foot wire and nine coils of three feet wire were used. I therefore 
recommend that an allowance of £16 subsidy (half the cost of eight 
three foot coils) be allowed in making the payment. ° 


Many hours were spent on this court as the interest in the 
game grew amongst the students. ’ 


In 1953 grade seven pupils visited the rural school at 
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Pomona on Thursdays, returning to Kin Kin Junction 
during the mid-day recess. Head teacher Ray Crampton 
sought permission to alter the school day by commencing 
at 9 a.m. and finishing at 3 p.m. He wished to take boys 
in grades 1, 2, 3, and 5 for leatherwork and other 
handcrafts whilst the sewing mistress would take the girls 
for sewing for two hours from 9 a.m. * Permission was 
granted. ? In the early 1950s Daisy Brown and Margaret 
Shephard were the sewing teachers. Transport to rural 
school, at this time, was by way of Stenzel’s cream 
truck, converted into a bus with the addition of boards 
from side to side to form seats. After Ray Crampton 
went to a training session for teaching the making of 
baskets from blady grass and raffia and making pottery, 
he introduced these crafts at the school. Fortunately there 
was an abundant supply of blady grass and a pit of white 
clay was found on Hapgood’s farm, so local materials 
were used. '° 


KIN KIN JUNCTION CHILDREN, 1950. 
L to R, Back Row: Tony English, Ashley Taylor, Neville Green, 
Bevan Roach, Cliff Hurt, Neville English, Trevor Collett, Alan 
Crampton. 
2nd Row: Russell Crampton, John Crampton, June Walker, Loma 
Payne, Pauline Shephard, Lionel Williams, Ray Hurt. 
3rd Row: Bertha Johnson, Jan Shephard, Corry Johnson, Ann Keenan, 
Margaret Shephard, Ann Dowton, Heather Collett, Cecily Keenan, June 
Tomkinson. 
Front Row: Keith Tomkinson, Alan Johnson, Anthony Johnson, Wesley 
Taylor, Alan Collett, Michael Keenan. 
Shephard, Laidley, Q.] 


[Source: Jan Flynn, nee 


During the 1950s, some children would attempt to catch 
a lift on Crang’s cream truck which went into Pomona 
three days a week. The children lucky enough to obtain a 


ride were also allowed to place their bikes in the back of 
the truck. 


In September 1952 the school committee purchased a 45 
volt battery and aerial wire to enable the teacher to make 
immediate use of a radio set which had been donated to 
the school by a member of the committee. This provided 
three batteries in all, which allowed the radio to be used 
efficiently. '? At this time great use was made of the 
ABC broadcasts which Ray Crampton used to teach his 
students to sing, with great gusto. '° 


KIN KIN JUNCTION CHILDREN, 1951. 
L to R, Back Row: Anthony Johnson, Alan Johnson, Neville English, 
Russell Crampton, Alan Crampton, David Roach, Don Haylock. 

Middle Row: Alan Malmstrom, Tony English, Neville Green, Alan 
Tomkinson, Bevan Roach, Keith Tomkinson. 

Front Row: Marilyn Crampton, Christine Browne, Jan Shephard, Ann 
Dowton, Pauline Shephard, June Walker, Corry Johnson, June 
Tomkinson, Bev English. [Source: Jan Flynn, nee Shephard, Laidley, 


Q.] 


Barbara Chapple, nee Browne, considered her school 
days in the 1950s: 


When the Crampton family moved back to the schoolhouse, we were 
certainly blessed with a marvellous teacher and friend. Discipline was 
never an issue, one look over the top of those glasses and any thought 
of misbehaving was immediately banished. And then Mrs Crampton 
would serve afternoon tea to half the school on many days before we all 
meandered our way back home to our chores on the surrounding farms. 

Segregation and competition between the sexes was alive and well 

even then. For instance, the front garden within the fence around the 
school building - the southern side was the responsibility of the girls 
who tended it with such loving care and was always much more 
colourful (in my opinion) than that of the boys who sometimes grew 
only vegetables. 
Of course then there was “cubby season" every year. The boys had 
their hideaway in the large branches trimmed from the camphor laurel 
trees, but we girls had a 2 bedroom bunyah built of branches propped 
onto the fence which was then thatched with layers of blady grass - it 
was even complete with a larder of goodies spirited from home. What a 
fire hazard! But what fun! 

We had square dances which were run by the school committee, 
which virtually consisted of all the parents. Desks were moved outside 
and Mums, Dads, young adults and children would together sashay and 
do-si-do the night away. 

Such were my days at primary school, and maybe we did have to 
learn things of dubious benefit (like all the towns on the various 
Queensland railways in their correct order, and dates of events that 
meant little to us), but I still fall back on Latin derivation and rules of 
grammar which these days are deemed unnecessary for inclusion in 
today’s curriculum. March into school we did, after repeating "I LOVE 
MY GOD, I HONOUR MY QUEEN AND I SALUTE MY FLAG", and I 
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believe, that at our school at least, we learnt to respect our superiors 
as well as our peers, and I really appreciate my grounding at the Kin 
Kin Junction Primary school. “ 


It is evident that the first P. & C. association of the 
school was formed at a meeting held on 31 March 1959. 
David Sorensen was elected chairman, John Davies, 
secretary and John Browne treasurer. '° Committee 
secretary Roy Malmstrom sought the sanction of the 
Department for the Committee to install electric lighting 
in the school building in January 1954. Approval was 
granted provided the installation was carried out without 
cost to the Department. '® Following correspondence 
from J. E. Davies, the Parents and Citizens’ Association 
secretary, in 1959, the Department gave consideration to 
enclosing part of the verandah to form a library room 
and provide a table, six chairs and one unit of shelving. 
The condition and suitability of existing classroom 
furniture was also to be investigated. |’ 


In 1954 Kin Kin Junction had an enrolment of 12 boys 
and nine girls. Tennis was the chief form of sport with 
children participating in inter schoo! matches. That year 
the Junction school won the Noosa Shire Shield, the 
Martin Memorial Cup and the Low Cup at the District 
Schools’ Sports. ' 


In March 1959, there were nine boys and six girls at Kin 
Kin Junction. Two boys in grade 7 were attending 
vocational classes at Pomona. Basket weaving was taken 
quite successfully by the boys. The visiting inspector 
noted that the teacher had made great improvements in 
the front of the school by building up flowerbeds in 
tyres. In 1959 the Head Teacher’s daughter was a very 
promising runner and represented the district in Brisbane 
despite the fact that the rough, hilly ground at the school 
was a disadvantage and she had no proper practice or 
competition. '? Regular Religious Education classes 


continued to be held during the 1950s and 1960s. ” 


KIN KIN JUNCTION CHILDREN, 1954. 

L to R, Back Row: Ray Crampton (Teacher), Keith Tomkinson, June 
Tomkinson, Barbara Browne, Ann Dowton, Beverley English, Allan 
Ferris, Alan Malmstrom. . 

Front Row: Owen Jeffrey, Trevor Browne, Jan Shephard, Janet 
Stevenson, Christine Browne, Jean Stevenson, Marilyn Crampton, 
Willie Rogers, Don Haylock. [Source: Jan Flynn, nee Shephard, 
Laidley, Q.] 


The early 1960s were certainly not the days of high 
finance for the Kin Kin Junction State School. At the end 


of March 1963 the P&C held £11/13/8. During the year 
donations received amounted to £15/0/10 and bank 
interest, 7/-, a total income of £15/7/10. Expenses for 
the year were prizes, £10, sports affiliation, 5/- and 
Principal’s petty cash, £6/19/2. This left a bank balance 
of £9/17/4 on 31 March 1964. 7! 


In 1966 David Low approached the Minister for Works 
and Housing Joh Bjelke-Petersen to secure the provision 
of stone and decomposed granite filling for the school 
driveway and the replacement of locks to presses. At the 
same time it was approved that the residence was to be 
improved with the provision of a hot water system, the 
replacement of stumps under tanks and the alterations to 
pipelines. 7 


60TH ANNIVERSARY COMMEMORATIVE PHOTOGRAPH, 1968. 
Top to Bottom: Eris Box, Wayne Appo, Kent Box, Darryl Evans, 
Wayne Bourke, Warren Bourke, Joanne Johnston, Peter Johnston, Greg 
Evans, Wesley Appo, Peter Sorensen, Theresa Bourke, Cara Box, 
Marilyn Bourke, Dale Williams, Garry Green, Maree Green. 

{[Source: Arthur Johnston, Kin Kin.] 


Declining numbers 


By the 1950s, when school numbers began to decline 
loneliness was a problem for some pupils. For instance, 
Jan Shepherd, now Flynn, recalled that when she was in 
her final year at school, in 1956, there were only 18 
pupils in the school. She was the only grade 8 girl. The 
nearest girl to her in age was two years younger. ~ In 
January 1962 the Head Teacher sent a telegram to the 
Department of Education Regional office in 
Maryborough that the enrolment at Kin Kin Junction was 
10 and the prospects for the immediate future were nil. 
The Regional Director, Freddy Borchardt, informed the 
Director-General of Education that the Kin Kin-Pomona 
secondary school bus on route S46 passed the school and 
most of the children would suffer no hardship if they 
used this means of transport to travel to Cooran school. 
** The enrolment decreased the following year. In 
March 1963 the Director-General of Education wrote to 
the school P&C secretary, Arthur Johnston: 


I have to point out that the attendance at the State School at Kin Kin 
Junction is six (6). 

In view of the fact that the necessary average attendance of nine (9) 
pupils is not being maintained, your Association is requested to show 
cause for the continuance of the school. *° 
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Johnston replied: 


The reasons why we, the Kin Kin Junction State School Parents and 
Citizens wish to have the school continued are as follows:- 

The attendance has increased to seven (7). 

There are two (2) vacant farms in the locality and both could be 
occupied in the near future. 

Another farm occupied by people without children is also for sale. 

A farmer residing near the school will be employing a family for the 
bean harvest starting in April and continuing till November. 

Three of the children would be five (5) miles from the nearest school 
if the Kin Kin Junction State School should be discontinued. 

There is only 1 child attending this school residing on the Kin Kin 
Cooran Pomona High School bus route, the remainder living on the 
East and West Kin Kin Junction by-roads. 

Closure of the Kin Kin Junction State School would be a severe blow 
to the residents both socially and financially. 

Awaiting your favourable consideration. *© 


Two days later, Johnston wrote again informing the 
Department that the enrolment at the school had risen to 
eight. 7’ Contact between the Department of Education, 
Arthur Johnston and the local member of parliament, 
David Low, was maintained during 1963 as_ the 
enrolment was continually monitored. In May the 
enrolment increased to eleven * and by June the figure 
reached thirteen. *” These enrolments were from 
families of seasonal employees, as by November the 
enrolment had decreased to ten. * Realising this, the 
Department insisted that unless the average attendance 
improved when the attendance return for the month of 
February 1964 was received, "... my Department will be 
compelled, reluctantly, to close the school." * 


A decision was made to close the school from the 
beginning of 1964. This decision was reversed when 
John Farnham, the Head Teacher informed his Regional 
Office that children from two new, permanent families 
had enrolled in the school. The anticipated enrolment for 
1964 was then: 


Grade 1 Four 
Grade 2 Three 
Grade 3 One 
Grade 4 One 
Grade 7 One 
Total Ten *” 


The possibility of closing the school was raised again in 
October 1965. At this time anticipated enrolments for 
1966-1968 seemed quite safe, 17, 21 and 23 respectively. 
When he reported on the school, Regional Director, 
Freddy Borchardt, stated: 


As far as I can ascertain, there is no local move to have this school 
closed or to have the children transported to another school. There are 
six families with children at the school at time of this letter. Children 
who are expected to enrol during the three years, 1966-8, consist of 
five (5) from present families and seven (7) from six (6) additional 
families. Of the six families now at the school, the parents of five have 
indicated to me their desire to have the school remain open and the 
sixth parent (of two school children) has not been contacted. Three 
parents of children expected to enrol in 1967 and 1968 attended the 
Parents and Citizens’ Association meeting on Thursday last and these 
also indicated their wish to keep this school open. Not one person in 
this locality has ever made an approach to me to take any steps to have 
this school closed. No request for the closure of the school in favour of 
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a transport service has been received in this office. 


Community pride for the Junction school prompted its 
survival. Where possible, vacant houses were rented to 
casual workers with school-aged children to further 
increase the school enrolment. The school did manage to 
celebrate its 60th anniversary (one year early). Arthur 
Johnston prepared the letter of invitation: 


The Parents and Citizens Association of the Kin Kin Junction State 
School intend celebrating the 60th anniversary of the school on 8 June 
1968. 

A cordial invitation is extended to you to attend this function. 

Join in the fun of the fair, bring your basket lunch, and make your 
“Back to Kin Kin Junction" day a memorable one. 

I would appreciate it if you could contact any ex-pupils of the school 

n invitation to attend our big day. ™ 


1968. 


Crowd at Kin Kin Junction’s 60th Anniversary, 8th June, 
[Source: B. E. Humpherys, Maleny, Q.] 


The day was a huge social success. A spirit duplicated 
history of the school and district was prepared for sale on 
the day. The Principal at the time of the celebrations, 
Graham Giles and his wife, Judy, remember their time in 
the district: 


Judy and I were based in the Kin Kin district from January 1967 
until September 1969. During that time I was the Principal of the Kin 
Kin Junction State School while Judy taught at Kin Kin from May 1965 
until our transfer to the Lockyer Valley in 1969. 

The most striking recollections of the district was its location close to 
the Sunshine Coast and to Gympie, the strong sense of community pride 
that existed, the community activities that involved children and their 
parents, the willingness of the district people to support its schools and 
the encouragement given to us to participate in sporting and other 
community activities. 

Teaching was a pleasant and rewarding experience for both of us. 
We were impressed with the children’s thirst for knowledge and the 
extent of parent co-operation in existence. At Kin Kin Junction we also 
remember the involvement of parents in the organisation of the school’s 
60th anniversary celebrations, the holding of the public dance in the 
classroom and the school as the location of our first official principal’s 
residence. At Kin Kin, Judy also remembers the enthusiasm and co- 
operation from the parents, the Fancy Dress balls and the sporting 
competitions with neighbouring schools. 

Recollecting impressions of our short stay over 20 years ago has 
been a pleasurable activity for us. We’re certain that just as valuable 
will be the excitement the celebrations will generate for so many. For 
these people who continue to identify with the district, the celebrations 
will undoubtedly provide opportunities to stir memories and to share 
experiences. Out of the recollections will emerge a reshaped district 
history which will be treasured for many years to come. 


GRAHAM & JUDY GILES 
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In March 1969 there were nine boys and seven girls at 
the school. The reading scheme used throughout the 
upper grades involved the use of Wide Range Readers, 
Readers Digest and Reading On. Selected lessons were 
taken from the Queensland Readers. The emphasis was 
on reading for understanding. 

At this time the new mathematics curriculum, Program in 
Mathematics had been successfully introduced. The spirit 
duplicator was used to prepare material for individual 
activity work. Pupils in upper grades were encouraged to 
do research, investigation and reports in both social 
studies and science. School broadcasts were used for 
music. Art involved pastel drawing as well as the 
production of samplers and garments by the girls and the 
making of wooden articles and match stick patterns for 
the boys. Folk dancing was taken. * 


The continuity of the school was again in question 
around the end of 1976. To ascertain the numbers for 
1977, a survey was prepared by the Principal, Lex 
Heilbronn: 


A meeting of the Kin Junction School P. & C. will be held on Thursday 
28/10/76. Those people interested in the future of the school are invited 
to attend, particularly those who will have children attending the school 
in 1977. Enrolment for next year looks like being at least nine. 
Unofficially I have been told that if we can guarantee a minimum of 
ten, we have a chance of keeping the school open. Would those who 
will be sending children who are not presently enrolled to the school 


next year, please complete the form below, and return it to the school? 
36 


The anticipated enrolment for 1977 was a mere nine 
students. *’ 


SCHOOL GROUP, 1968 - Teacher Mr Graham Giles. 
L to R, Back Row: Darryl Evans, Kent Box, Joanne Johnston, Eris 
Box, Sheree Box, Les Appo, Peter Johnston. 
2nd Row: Greg Evans, Garry Green, Colleen Appo, Theresa Bourke, 
Warren Bourke, Peter Sorensen. 
3rd Row: Dale Williams, Maree Green, Marilyn Bourke, Cara Box, 
Wayne Appo. [Source: Peter Sorensen, Kin Kin.] 


The modern Junction school 


The enrolment in the later 1970s and early 1980s was 
constantly changing and peaked at 15 in 1980. Despite 
the unstable enrolment, facilities and services available to 
students continued to improve. Regular Religious 


Education classes continued to be conducted. In 1978 
Christine Deutschmann was the Guidance Officer 
appointed to service the Kin Kin schools. * At this time 
Kin Kin Junction took the Gympie show holiday on 19 
May as its annual show holiday. * In 1978 approval 
was given for the payment of $34 for the transport of 
seven non-swimmers for swimming instruction for ten 
one hour lessons in the 1978-1979 swimming season. 
Transport to the pool at Cooroy was to be combined with 
Kin Kin and Cooran State Schools. There were 34 
students from Kin Kin participating. The lessons were to 
be held on a Thursday, from 11.30 to 12.30. 


JUNCTION CHILDREN, 1973, WITH RESIDENCE IN 
BACKGROUND: From Top of Stairs: Dennis Green, Garry Green, 
David Tomkinson, Maree Green, Lorene Green, Judy Neal, Peter 
Sorensen (on path). 
2nd Row on Stairs: David Neal, Steven Tomkinson, Gavin Evans, Jack 
Warby. 
3rd Row: Maxwell Green, Graham Tomkinson, Karen Evans. 

[Source: Peter Sorensen, Kin Kin.] 


After Lex Heilbronn’s departure, Keith Joseph Goldburg 
became acting principal at the school. Gary William 
Lowe was transferred from the Woongarra State School 
to Kin Kin Junction as from 19 September 1977. His 
allowance as a Principal of a Class 6 school was $36.15 
per fortnight, “! hardly a fortune for the added work 
and responsibility of operating a school. In 1979, 
Principal Gary Lowe, organised his 11 students into 
lower, middle and upper groups for Social Studies and 
Science. Various other combinations of students were 
used as required. Weekly tests were conducted and the 
results recorded. Recorder lessons were started with the 
older children. “* There were occasionally dramatic 
days at the school. For instance, Steven Tomkinson spent 
the night in hospital on 6 October 1977 after being bitten 
by a yellow-faced whip snake which he had attempted to 
pick up at school. * Another dramatic day at the school 
was 27 February 1980, when a regional office decision 
broadcasted by radio, at 1.30 p.m. instructed that schools 
in the region were to be closed on account of cyclonic 
weather. Fortunately the cyclone had no dramatic effect 
on the region. “ 


The grants available to the school in the 1970s indicate 
great changes in the funding of schools from the situation 
in the early days. In 1973-1974 there was a Special 
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Grant of reading materials to support the new philosophy 
in Language Arts. This included books from the 
Breakthrough to Literacy and Holt Basic Reading 
Scheme. “ The Library Development Grant for 1975- 
1976 was $134. “ In 1978 Kin Kin Junction was 
granted a school library equipment grant of $22.80. “ 
The School Library Grant for 1979-1980, comprising the 
Interim, Maintenance and Equipment Grants, totalled 
$197. “ The combined grants for 1980-1981 was $246. 
” Many of the school library books were purchased 
from Lyons’ bookshop, Gympie. The Reading Grant for 
1978-1979 amounted to $70. © The Equipment and 
Materials Grant for 1974-1975 amounted to $100. By 
1979 this had risen to $375. *' Similar changes were 
evident in the funding levels of the _ school’s 
Administration Grants. For example, in semester 2 1980 
a recoupment of $404.73 was requested for the 
Administration Account. Allocations for the semester 
included: Petty Cash, $15; Cleaning Allowance, $34.50; 
Administration Allowance, $150; General Purpose Grant, 
$85; Art Allowance, $14; Equipment Repair Allocation, 
$237.50; and Electrical Safety Check, $55. * In 1981 
there was also funding for science requisites. The 
school’s entitlement was $20. * 


In March 1976 the Kin Kin Junction P&C gained 
approval to purchase a black and white television set for 
$155 under subsidy. ** In 1979, another important 
purchase was a Hanimex overhead projector which was 
purchased with a subsidy of $80 on the purchase price of 
$169. * In 1980 the principal decided to introduce the 
Reading Rigby reading scheme to replace the outdated 
endeavour Reading scheme. Because of limited funds in 
the School Reading Grant, $70 per year, it was proposed 
to introduce the new reading scheme over a period of 
three years. ~ 


School building, about 1973, showing the Project Club pine plantation 
and staghorn collection. [Source: John Dale, Kin Kin.] 


Increasingly, school principals were given _ the 
opportunity to attend inservice courses. Music inservice 
was Offered by Janine Stewart who arranged to visit the 
school on Wednesday 14 September 1977. *’ A science 
seminar, aimed at introducing the mew _ science 
curriculum was held at the Gympie Forestry Complex 
and necessitated the closure of the school on 27 June 
1980. ** On 12 June 1981 the Kin Kin Junction school 


was closed as the Principal attended a reading seminar at 
Kilkivan. » 


JUNCTION SCHOOL CHILDREN AND STAFF, 1979. 
L to R, Back Row: Mr. G. Lowe, Tisha Robbins, Linda Tomkinson, 
Diana Ford, Stephen Ingamells, Mrs. G. Johnston. 
Front Row: Stephen Lang, Michael Ingamells, Graham Tomkinson, 
Amber Kehm, Andrew Robbins, Adam Kehm, Peta Keinert. [Source: 
John Dale, Kin Kin.] 


The students also participated in excursions. On 8 August 
1978, for instance, children from Kin Kin Junction and 
Kin Kin schools visited the Moreton Central Sugar Mill 
at Nambour, the Beerwah Reptile Park, Tanawah World 
and the Big Cow. ™ This was a joint excursion with 
Kin Kin State School. © An _ excursion to Mt 
Tinbeerwah lookout, Seven Flags Tourist Information 
Service, Noosa beach for a swim and the Noosa National 
Park for lunch and walks was planned for break-up day 
on 14 December 1979. 


The P&C continued to work for the benefit of the school. 
For instance its members organised a licensed ball on 
Friday 24 October 1975 at the Kin Kin School of Arts. 
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On 5 February 1974 Gwen Johnston was appointed as a 
Library Aide at the Kin Kin Junction school at the rate of 
$2 per hour, for 5 hours per week. ™ It is interesting to 
note that in November 1976 the pay rates of teacher 
aides ranged from $1.93 per hour for those under 17 
years of age to $3.86 per hour for those 21 years and 
over. © In September 1978 Sandra Maree Ford was 
appointed Relief Teacher Aide at Kin Kin Junction. “ 
Cleaners, who worked an hour a day at the school, 
included: . 


Mrs D. S. McGuire 1973-1976 
Mrs K. Heilbronn 1976-1977 
Mrs Patrice Helen White 1977 

Mr Geoff Coleman Ford 1977-1981. ° 


In March 1977 the school P&C asked for subsidy on the 
purchase of a Rover mower for $290. ® The mower 
was not purchased at this time but in November 1977 the 
new principal, Gary Lowe, made arrangements to 
purchase a Victa super 24 mower for $374. © This 
greatly facilitated grounds maintenance at the school. For 
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a number of years, up to February 1981 Arthur Johnston 
did the mowing at the school as it was required. Alan 
Tomkinson then took over until the school closed. ” 


Priorities for improvements to the school in the 1970s 
included the provision of septic toilets, a health services 
room and an administration room. For the provision of 
the latter it was proposed to enclose the front verandah 
of the school. ” The long-needed improvements to 
fencing were organised in June 1979. The works 
Department approved the quote, for $3 737, from R. G. 
Mobbs for the erection of tubular steel and chain wire 
fencing at Kin Kin Junction. ” 


Opportunities at the school in the early 1980s, despite the 
small enrolment were similar, if not better than those at 
other larger schools. In an interview with the Kin Kin 
State School historical researchers, I recalled my days as 
the Junction Principal. They reported: 


Before he was promoted to the position of Principal of Kin Kin Junction 
School, Mr Dale was a teacher at Cooroy State School where he had 
Year 5 and Year 7. He had been at Cooroy from 1977 to 1979. Mr 
Dale’s memories of the school are happy ones. He started teaching 
there on 29 January 1980. At this time students either walked to school 
or were driven by their parents. 

During 1980-1981 there were many changes at the school. It seems 
that the buildings had been neglected for a number of years and the 
time had come for them to be upgraded. Changes to the school building 
included re-surfacing the concrete under the school, replacing a 
number of stumps, constructing a new storeroom under the school and 
the provision of new library furniture. The work under the school was 
carried out under the supervision of foreman, Des Davies from Gympie. 
At the residence the wooden stumps were replaced under the direction 
of foreman Viv Ward from Gympie. The house was also concreted 
underneath and both it and the school were painted inside and outside. 
In 1980 the side and rear fences of the school grounds were renewed 
and a new school sign was erected. Also during 1980, approval was 
given for an adventure playground, to be built by the P&C Association, 
under subsidy. Approval was also given for the installation of septic 
toilets at the school and residence. 

It was a single classroom building with a little storeroom off to the 
left-hand side as one walked in, a rear porch and partly-enclosed back 
verandah where the library was situated. Unlike other schools at the 
time, including most rooms at Kin Kin State School, the building was 
carpeted throughout. The extent of equipment and resources was the 
envy of many people from Kin Kin. It was common knowledge that a 
number of Kin Kin parents wanted the Junction school closed to take 
advantage of this equipment. The resulting increase in numbers at Kin 
Kin, it was thought, would entail the provision of another teacher 
there. | 

John Dale taught the same subjects that are taught here at Kin Kin- 
Language Arts, Maths, Social Studies, Science, P.E., Music and Art, 
similar to the situation today. In those days, however, schools weren’t 
funded as well as they are now. A useful innovation in 1980 was to 
divide the many reading books in the school into levels which could 
then be matched to the reading abilities of individual students. The 
school had some good sports equipment. It was probably one of the 
first schools in the district to purchase foam rubber high jump mats. 
These had been purchased through the P&C secretary, Paul Ingamells, 
who was a rubber chemist and had contacts in the rubber industry. Tee 
ball was a popular game at the school. The tee ball stand, nick-named 
“Freddy” received constant attention when it was accidentally struck by 
pupils. There were numerous cries of, “Poor Freddy!" | 

During the swimming seasons in 1980 and 1981 siudents in years 4 - 
7 joined students from Kin Kin who travelled by bus to the pool at 
Noosa District State High School. While the older students were absent 
Mr Dale took the younger students to the private pool of Steve and 
Chris Watson-Brown on their property, “Kinnania“. 


The school sports uniform consisted of a maroon tee shirt with white 
lettering and a picture of a white hawk. 

The Kin Kin Junction had a good library - not as many as Kin Kin 
has now, but quite a well stocked library. Mrs G. Johnston, who 
worked 5 hours a week, was the library aide. She was the only teacher 
aide employed there. With the decline in enrolments in 1981, the library 
was Shifted into the main classroom so it could be used more effectively 
by students. The office was then shifted into the former library room. 
Several of the parents assisted at the school from time to time. Paul 
Ingamells always helped prepare the students during the athletics 
season. John Dawe took the students for bushcraft. After a well- 
attended community meeting at the residence of Tos Barnett, community 
involvement at both Kin Kin schools increased. This involvement was 
epitomised by the craft day organised for the students of both schools at 
the butter factory for 7 August 1980. Activities included batik, kite 
making, copper enamelling, collage, candle making, photography and 
science. Spinning and weaving demonstrations were given at Tos 
Barnett’s residence and nearby students saw mud bricks being made. 
They also saw Mik Moore’s final product, his mud brick home. A few 
students saw an Angora goat being born. The students published a 
small illustrated booklet which detailed the events of this special day. 
Another illustrated booklet, “The Space Adventure“ was written and 
illustrated with photographs taken with the students in fancy dress. This 
project, which took the best part of a week’s work in Language Arts 
was completed just before the school closed. 

Dave MacAloon enthralled the students one day with his model steam 
engine which he set in motion on the front verandah of the school. He 
also designed a sun dial which was to be installed in the school 
grounds. Kin Kin potter, Peter James, also conducted classes at the 
Junction towards the end of 1980. Pottery was fired in the school’s own 
wood-burning kiln. 

The cleaner, Geoff Ford, a former security guard kept careful watch 
on the buildings. His wife, Sandy, was the P&C treasurer. David Brain 
was the Religious Education teacher at the school and always had the 
students enthralled with his stories. The children benefitted greatly from 
his interest in them and his meticulous preparation: Cooking lessons 
were held occasionally at the residence. One lesson had an interesting 
result. Mr Dale’s kitchen table was quite unstable and was prone to 
collapse. On one cooking day all the materials were placed on the 
kitchen table. One of the mothers who was assisting happened to sit on 
the end of the table causing it to collapse! 

Break-up day in 1980 was a special day, when parents took the 
whole school to Noosa to enjoy a day at the beach. A walkathon held 
during 1980, required the students to walk the length of Dr Page’s 
Road to Boreen Point, where the walkers and helpers enjoyed an 
evening barbecue. The bulk of the proceeds was donated to the Guide 
Dogs for the Blind Association. 

About once a term social barbecues were held at the school. These 
important social events, the idea of P&C president Alan Tomkinson, 
enhanced the proud community spirit of the school and wider local 
communities. This community spirit had kept the school operating 
despite several attempts to close it in the past. 

Two special occasions were when Mr Dale’s Irish cousin and a 
Scottish cousin visited the school and spoke to the children about their 
respective countries. ™ . 


The eventual closure 


Despite the considerable opportunities available at the 
school, a divided parental group caused its closure, as I 
was reported as saying in an interview: 


' It was sad when the school closed, as it had been opened for over 70 
years and had served its community well. The school enrolment at the 
beginning of 1981 was nine. Because some parents decided to send 
their children to the larger schools at Kin Kin and Pomona, the 
numbers dropped. On 25 June the Regional Director of Education, 
Frank Snars, convened an afternoon meeting at the school to discuss 
the possibility of its closure. Impressed by the community interest in the 
school, Mr Snars promised that he would keep the school operating as 
long as possible, but added that an increase in enrolment was the only 
long-term answer for its survival. Despite frantic efforts by community 
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members to encourage families with school-aged children to the district, 
no such increase materialized. There were 15 pupils when Mr Dale 
started there and two when he finished, the two girls who were loyal to 
their little school to the end, Linda Tomkinson and Diana Ford. Linda 
and Diana covered the entire year 7 maths syllabus, as well as much 
other work, in their last week. This proved quite an asset for them 
later. The small numbers of children at the school made news headlines 
around the country :“Kin Kin - a school for 3 children". 

Although the school was officially closed on 18 September, the last 
day on which the students attended was 31 July 1981. As the numbers 
were declining, one bright spot was the arrival of a temporary student, 
Leisel Gregg, who was on holiday with her parents from North 
Queensland. Leisel enjoyed the small family atmosphere and the 
individual attention. 

After the last attendance of students Mr Dale was summoned to the 
Regional Office in Maryborough to be interviewed by the Regional 
Director, Frank Snars. He was offered a temporary job as an advisory 
teacher in local history and was given permission to use the school as 
his office. Unfortunately the school lost its antique clock, a long-drop 
pendulum timepiece, a few days after the last students attended. The 
clock was collected by the Works Department to be used in a place 
where it was apparently needed more. This left Mr Dale without a clock 
in his office. Mr Dale was also to act as a relieving teacher when the 
regional office needed him. Ironically, he became acting Principal at 
Kin Kin school towards the end of the year. 

Mr Dale and Mrs Johnston packed up all the equipment, books and 
teaching materials at the school. They were to remain at the school for 
at least six months at which time a decision was to be made on whether 
or not the school would reopen or the materials would be sent to other 
schools. At the beginning of 1982 Mr Dale took up the position of 
Principal of Gunalda State School. ™ 


LAST PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT KIN KIN JUNCTION STATE 
SCHOOL, JUNE 1981: Top to Bottom, Left: J. Dale, Joanna Dawe, 
Reuben Dawe. Right: Diana Ford, Linda Tomkinson, Leisel Gregg, 
Rachel Dawe. [Source: John Dale, Kin Kin.] 


The school had reached a stage where it was no longer 
the centre of its community. Without the community 
support it had earned over its many years, the school was 
doomed to closure. According to the Regional Director, 
Frank Snars, the bitumen road and the proximity to 
alternative schools at Kin Kin and Pomona was the 
greatest threat to the continuation of Kin Kin Junction 
school. ” P&C office bearers at this time included Alan 
Tomkinson, president, Paul Ingamells, secretary and 
Sandra Ford, treasurer. The closure of the Junction 
school effectively ended the division between East Kin 
Kin and the remainder of the valley. Kin Kin State 
School had become the school for the area. Despite the 
ascendancy, its beginnings were far from promising. 


First moves for a school 


As the district developed, the need for a school in what 
became the township of Kin Kin prompted action for a 
fourth school there. In December 1912, at a meeting of 
the Kin Kin Progress Association, it was resolved that 
efforts should be made to erect a school on the reserve 
adjoining the Kin Kin School of Arts. On 19 December 
1912, Edgar Tomkinson, secretary to the Kin Kin State 
School Committee (Kin Kin Junction) informed the 
Department of Public Instruction that the resolution was 
not a fair expression of public opinion at Kin Kin. 
Tomkinson felt that if another school was constructed 
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one of the other schools would be closed part of the time 
because many of the children enrolled were those .of 
itinerant farm workers with a high degree of mobility. 
Tomkinson pointed out that the schools in the valley 
were positioned such that no child in the district had 
more than two miles to go to school. Thus _ the 
establishment of a school in the township was not 
necessary, but was showing favouritism to the children in 
the township. Tomkinson also claimed that the real 
reason behind the agitation for the school was because 
one or two Richmond River dairy farmers wished to buy 
land close to a school. They would not buy land near the 
School of Arts when they could get land for the same 
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List of Parents and Children residing near the proposed State School at Central Kin Kin, eee 1913 - the first attempt to start the 
school. (Source: Kin Kin Central School File, DN 36121, A/16663, QSA.] 
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price close to the school at the Junction. ' Tomkinson’s 
letter actually preceded the initial inquiry regarding the 
establishment of the school. This was made by A. C. 
Stewart, Secretary of the Kin Kin and District Farmers’ 
Progress Association on 4 January 1913. ” 


According to Stewart, accommodation was available at 
18/- per week at Jamieson’s boarding house, a hundred 
yards from the proposed school site. * The. application 
for the school was not submitted until 3 November 1913, 
at which time W. D. Forbes, secretary of the Kin Kin 
Co-operative Dairy Company Limited, had assumed the 
role of secretary to the committee advocating the 
proposed school. At this time the Department was 
informed that the district was rapidly growing and 
becoming one of considerable importance. A_ large, 
modern butter factory was in operation. New settlers 
were arriving each month. Near the proposed school 
there was a large area of scrub land which was expected 
to be selected soon. It was pointed out that the distances 
between schools in the valley were considerable to small 
children to walk. 4 


A degree of intrigue was suggested when T. J. Moran 
claimed that A. McDonough had not given any authority 
for the names of his children to be added to the list of 
prospective pupils. ° Despite the apparent need for a 
school in the township, the application was rejected 
because the proposed site was too near the existing Kin 
Kin State School. An officer of the Department noted, 
however, that it was likely in the future that a new 
school would be warranted between Kin Kin and Moran 
Group. ° Forbes’ committee sought the assistance of 
Harry Walker, M.L.A., inviting him to visit Kin Kin to 
discuss the establishment of the school. ’ Forbes 
forwarded a list of students who were expected to attend 
the school. This included seven students who were 
already enrolled in the Kin Kin State School, at Kin Kin 
Junction, and five students from the Moran Group 
school. Fourteen other students were not attending any 
other school. * At this time accommodation for the 
teacher was available at Vogt’s cottage which was 
formerly occupied by Jamiesons and was owned by 
Bowman. * Forbes made a belated appeal to Harry 
Walker: 


-Parents interested in the movement are indeed disappointed. The 
opposition from the Moran Group and Kin Kin schools is considered 
paltry and lacking in sympathetic consideration for the little children 
who are expected to travel the distance. 

Personally I consider the action from the opposing schools miserable, 
more especially when one knows that the present school in its locality 
was well supported by the people from this end, there being no children 
here at that time. 

' By having a teacher here as suggested to you it would not interfere 
with either of the opposing schools, and by their opposition they 
deprive the little ones of the schooling that their own children enjoy. 

The committee thought it probable that you may accompany Mr 
Stumm on his visit here quite recently, when they (the committee) 
decided to again talk the matter over with you but unfortunately (for us) 
you did not come, though your absence was explained by Mr Stumm. 

I am requested to write you again asking you to favor us with your 
assistance in this direction. 

The parents are willing to go so far as to contribute a fair portion 
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say £20 or £30 toward the teacher’s salary. 

This together with the Department not being asked to build a school, 
and that it will not interfere with the other schools should at least 
appeal to an encouraging and sympathetic Department in such a 


manner that we trust the request, with your assistance, will be granted. 
10 


Despite the representations the Department refused to 
alter its decision. 
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Original application to establish the Kin Kin Township State School. 
[Source: Kin Kin State School File, DN 24471, EDU/Z 1482, QSA.] 


The Township school opens 


A deputation of seventeen residents of Kin Kin met with 
the school inspector, Mr Benbow, requesting a school at 
Kin Kin in April 1916. '' As a result of this action the 
Department of Public Instruction sought information 
about suitable accommodation for a teacher, should a 
school be established. The Department was informed that 
no private persons were agreeable to provide 
accommodation but as the hotel was only 1/4 mile from 
the proposed site of the school it could be suitable at 25/- 
per week for males or 20/- per week for females. ' 


A public meeting was called for 2 June 1916 at which 
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dents themselves in all cases where the Committee are able to procure their signatures. 


List of Parents and Children residing near the proposed State School at Kin Kin Township, 1916. [Source: Kin Kin State School File, 


DN 24471, EDU/Z 1482, QSA. 


the establishment of a school at Kin Kin township was to 
be discussed. Mr W. Rohan assumed the role of 
secretary. ‘> At the meeting members of a_ building 
committee for promoting the establishment of the school 
included Messrs. J. Simpson, O. Wilson, W. J. 
Blackwood, W. Bowman, G. Waddel (sic), B. Keys, J. 
Brock, W. W. Forbes and W. Rohan. The number of 
children over the age of five and under fifteen years 
likely to attend the proposed school was 27. At this time 
the nearest school maintained or subsidised by the State 
was at Kin Kin (Junction), 2 miles distant from the 
proposed site by the nearest road. The nearest state or 
provisional schools within a radius of 10 miles were 
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Wahpunga School, 3 miles; Moran Group, 4 miles; 
Pinbarren School, 5 1/2 miles. Two acres of crown land 
on reserve No. 536 near Kin Kin township was the 
proposed site for the new school. 4 


Immediately following the meeting of 2 June there was a 
meeting of the Kin Kin (Junction) School Committee 
which forwarded a letter of protest to the Under 
Secretary, Department of Public Instruction. It claimed 
that the presence of two schools so close to one another 
could cause divisions within the wider community. Any 
quarrel at one school would cause the children to be sent 
to the other school, some 2 miles distant, undermining 


the morale of the student. Departmental officers felt that 
the situation should be investigated before the decision 
was made. '° 


Main Street, Kin Kin, March 1925, showing Tommy O’Connor’s 
bullock team and Terry Crang’s delivery wagon. The original Kin Kin 
School of Arts hall, before the extension of the supper room, is shown 
on left. [Source: Mrs Nellie Crang nee Bunney, Margate, Q.] 


W. E. Benbow, District Inspector, was met by a 
deputation of eleven parents when he was inspecting 
schools in the district in June 1916. The parents gave 
reasons for requesting a school in the township. Benbow 
informed the Under Secretary of his Department that the 
School of Arts had been offered, free of charge, for 
school purposes and he recommended that the 
Department accept the offer. He stated that at that time 
the Kin Kin school was overcrowded and any addition to 
that school would only be utilised for a short period 
when, through necessity, a school would inevitably be 
built at Kin Kin township. He felt that the expected large 
attendance at the school proposed for the School of Arts 
would validate the construction of a school in the 
township. The establishment of a provisional school was 
approved, with furniture to be provided by the 
Department of Works "° at a total cost of £35/2/6. '’ 


The school opened with Miss Alice B. Shanahan in 
charge on 18 October 1916. Shanahan resigned on 31 
March the following year as she was required to attend 
to home duties for her mother. '® Gertrude Lavin, 
whose home was in Gympie, was teaching at the 
Verrierdale State School, near Eumundi when she applied 
for Kin Kin school in December 1916 and early the 
following year replaced Shanahan. '? In due course, 
Lavin was replaced by Annie Davies in July 1917. 


The first school committee comprised: Alan Benjamin 
Brock, chairman, William Douglas Forbes, secretary, 
William Blackwood, James Brock, James Hipwood, John 
William Shepperson and George Waddell. ” Committee 
social functions were held at the hall, as the hall 
committee gave its approval for the school committee to 
erect a bush house in the grounds. ”' 


When the school was inspected on the afternoon of 1 
August and the morning of 2 August 1917, 8 boys and 
13 girls were present. Inspector Benbow considered that 
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the pupils were well behaved, polite and respectful. He 
found that the work was properly planned and regularly 
tested and the standard of attainment reasonably high and 
fairly sound. Branches of instruction examined included 
comprehension, grammar, analysis, notation, mental 
arithmetic, slate arithmetic, writing, freeline drawing and 
needlework. At this time, games were organised and 
heartily played. Deep breathing and physical exercises 
received due attention. ” 


Adelaide Bates recalled the early days of the Kin Kin 
Township school when it was held in the hall: 


When I started school in 1918 the school had not been built, so classes 
were held in the hall. As I remember I think there would have been 
about thirty pupils. Some children rode to school but I should think that 
most would have walked. There was only one teacher Miss Ann Davies 
who married Mr T. Crang some years later. At Kin Kin School we 
played a game called Diggle Bones. This was the only school which I 
attended which played this game. At the end.of the year Miss Davies 
organized a school concert. The pupils ;all took part. Two whom I 
remember were Sam Allen and Ronnie Blackwood who sang "I love the 
Lamppost" and gave a very good impression of two drunks. One chap 
danced an Irish Jig. Another song was “I am forever Blowing 
Bubbles". I think we all enjoyed ourselves and I don’t remember being 
nervous. *° . 


Myrtle Cumming, nee Shepperson, also remembered 
Miss Davies as an outstanding woman. The children at 
the school were very happy with her as teacher. As well 
as concerts she put on maypole performances. “ In 
October 1917 the teacher was given permission to use the 
School of Arts piano one day a week to teach the 
no doubt 


children singing, ~ 


in preparation for 
concerts. | : 


Isobel Keys as "Britannia", Fancy dress ball, Kin Kin, c. 
[Source: Mrs Nellie Crang nee Bunney, Margate, Q.] 


1918. 


When Annie Davies was teaching in the hall, large wall 
charts were used to display the alphabet, tables and 
spelling. These were learnt off parrot fashion. One pupil 
used a pointer on the chart while the others followed 
reading aloud. Wall maps were used to illustrate the 
locations of places mentioned in reading books. *° 


The school was closed on 2 April 1918 when a holiday 
was granted by the Minister to allow for the presentation 
of a concert given by school children in aid of the war 


Comfort Fund. Holidays abounded in 1918 in celebration 
of the end of the first world war. The school was closed 
on 12, 13, 14 and 15 November and on 29 November 
for peace celebrations. 7’ 


When the school was inspected by W. E. Benbow, in 
1918, the children, 10 boys and 17 girls, had use of a 
library comprising 32 books. Reading, recitation, 
writing, drawing in colour and singing were regarded as 
being commendable. * On occasions the Inspector did 
not see every pupil, especially when the not so bright 
students were told to stay at home when the inspector 
was Visiting! 7” 


J. R. Losey, Acting District Inspector noted in October 
1920 that the number of drafts were too great and should 
be reduced. At this time, the school’s petty cash 


comprised a credit balance of 4/-. Subjects examined 
included comprehension, composition, writing,accidence, 
parsing, analysis, derivation, spelling, tables, notation, 
mental arithmetic and geography. * 


KIN KIN STATE SCHOOL STUDENTS, in fancy dress, taken at the 
Kin Kin hall, c. 1919. 

L to R, Back Row: George Broom, Thelma Blackwood, Myrtle 
Shepperson, Amy Bowman, Florence Brock, Wally Shepperson, Ron 
Blackwood, (boy). 

2nd Row: (girl), (boy), Daisy Shepperson, (girl), Arthur Broom, (girl), 


(boy). 

3rd Row: Olive Wilson (in bonnet), Grace Franks, Isobel Keys, Hazel 
Blackwood, ? (in dark bonnet). 

4th Row: Crystal Brook, (girl), (boy), Clyde Wilson, — Patricia, 
Waddell, Elsie Franks. 

In front: Grace Simpson. [Source: Mrs Ellie Blackwood, Kia Ora, Q.] 


As was the case for Kin Kin Junction school Kin Kin had 
its share of illness in its early years. The school was 
closed for eight days from 8 to the 17 April 1919, owing 
to an outbreak of diphtheria. It was again closed from 30 
May to 28 July 1919 (40 days), owing to an outbreak of 
influenza. *! 


Planning for the new school site 


In April 1918 the Kin Kin Township School Committee 
asked for a site to be given for a school on a reserve, 
leased by R. C. Bowman. School committee secretary 
Gourgaud stated that the school’s attendance was 
increasing and that meetings held in the School of Arts 
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were interfering with school work. ** By June 1918, 27 
children were enrolled and there were prospects for 
many more students, particularly young ones, in the near 
future. * 


Kin Kin School of Arts hall c. 1931, in which the township school 
opened in 1916. [Source: Murray’s studios photograph, Gympie, 
Arthur Johnston, Kin Kin, Q.] 


The Department of Public Lands subsequently advised 
that 2 acres of land, excised from Camping Reserve No. 
536, Parish of Woondum, County of March had been 
surrendered from the lease by Bowman and had been 
surveyed as portion 75 and reserved for the purpose of a 
State School. Bowman was allowed £7 as the value of 
improvements on the portion. * Because the proposed 
school reserve was thinly timbered it was estimated that a 
half acre site could be cleared for a cost of £5. * 


When Kenneth Shepperson was coming out of the water 
closet at the school on 30 September 1918, he was 
kicked badly on the head by one of the children’s ponies. 
Apparently there were 10 horses in the same paddock in 
which the children were playing. The victim’s father, J. 
W. Shepperson, school committee Chairman, reported 
the accident to the Department to emphasise the pressing 
need for the permanent school. *© 


While limited funds delayed the project, the school’s 
enrolment continued to grow. Intent on emphasizing the 
pressing need for the new school building, a deputation 
waited upon Mr Kennedy, Acting Under Secretary, 
Department of Public Instruction. Those present at this 
meeting on 15 April 1919 were Chas. Taylor, Esq., 
M.L.A. (on behalf of Mr Walker, M.L.A. who was 
unable to be present) J. W. Shepperson, chairman of the 
school committee and J. Brock, member of the school 
committee. J. W. Shepperson said at a recent committee 
meeting they decided to again ask the Department to 
erect a school at Kin Kin Township as the school was 
still being carried on in the local hall. The building 
measured about 60 feet by 40 feet and was divided into 
two rooms, one of which was used for holding Red 
Cross meetings and other meetings. There was a partition 
between the rooms, but the noise of sewing machines, 
etc. interfered with the school work which had to be 
carried out at the same time. Shepperson said that the 
tank at the back of the hall was in a filthy condition and 


that the parents were afraid of an outbreak of diphtheria 
as a consequence. One of the out-houses was only ten 
_ yards away from the building. The hall was draughty and 
some of the doors were broken. Mr Kennedy stated that 
the attendance was sufficient to warrant the establishment 
of a school at the place and that the present teacher had 
done well under the conditions experienced in the hall. 
Shepperson stated that the committee and parents were 
well satisfied with the teacher and were anxious that she 
should remain at Kin Kin Township. *’ 


Despite the obvious need there was no money available 
for a school until the new financial year. Kennedy said 
he would put strong representations before the Minister 
and urge that the work, estimated to cost £600, should 
receive early consideration after the 1 July. Shepperson 
pointed out that there were two hotels, two banks, a 
butter factory, etc. at the township, and thought it was up 
to the Department to provide a school, especially as the 
site had already been secured. He also stated that timber 
for the building could be cut at the sawmill, four miles 
away. * 


Kennedy then mentioned the proposition of removing a 
building from Crawford, which was not being used, and 
re-erecting it at Kin Kin Township. The estimated cost of 
this work was £109, about 20% of the cost of a new 
building. Shepperson said that if the school was shifted 
from Crawford he would arrange for the carting of the 
materials from Cooran to Kin Kin Township, using his 
horses and wagon. The only cost to the Department 
would be the driver’s wages which would amount to 
about £8. This proposal was viewed quite favourably by 
Kennedy, but had to be deferred until funding was 
available. *? The original school building certainly had 
an interesting past. It had, in fact, been constructed 
originally at another site, around the turn of the century, 
and moved to Crawford in 1911. * 


On 25 June 1920, Kennedy forwarded a letter to the 
secretary of the school committee, advising him that the 
erection of a new school at Kin Kin Township had been 
approved and the Works Department was preparing plans 
and specifications. “' At this time, the total cost for 
removing, re-erecting and painting the building was 
estimated at £170. ” 


When the matter of the new school building was 
discussed with the District Inspector, Mr Loney, in 
October 1920, he considered that it would be far too 
small for the needs of Kin Kin, as there were 39 students 
on the roll, with prospects for an enrolment of 45 by 
1921. It was considered that a small school building was 
no use in a growing district. * At this time the district 
was growing rapidly, especially with the soldier 
settlement about a mile from the school. As a result of 
this advice, the possibility of making a 12 foot extension 
to the building while it was in the course of construction 
was considered. “ 


In the meantime, on 29 October 1920, notice from the 
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Department of Public Works was issued for the removal 
of a school from Crawford to Kin Kin Township. * 
When the materials arrived at the railway station yard at 
Cooran late in October 1920 the Works Department was 
informed that the committee refused to hdve anything to 
do with the cartage of the materials to the building site. 
The lowest price which could be arranged for the work 
was £20, twice the estimate for the work. Additional 
expenses included the cost of clearing large trees on the 
site, costed at £20 and the cost of providing new iron for 
the screens for the ECs. Iron fram the screens had 
apparently been used by the Crawford committee to 
partly enclose underneath their new school building. The 
cost of the 16 seven feet sheets of iron was £8. These 
additional expenses were recommended for approval.” 
Further expense was also warranted when it was 
discovered that the tank stand from the school had 
remained at Crawford, where it was attached to the new 
school. As well, the ceiling in the school building being 
rebuilt at Kin Kin was badly stained from the red soil 
dust prevalent at Crawford and the removal process. A 
new tank stand and new ceiling material were therefore 
ordered. 4’ : 


Repairs needed to the hall in January 1921 prompted the 
hall committee to inform the Department that the hail 
would be no longer available for school purposes. * 
The use of the hall was extended until the end of 
February. “” Until this extension in the use of the hall 
was granted, it was fortunate that the school was only 
closed on 24 and 25 January when the hall was not 
available for school purposes. © Despite the delays *, 
the Head Teacher was advised that the new school 
building would be completed and ready for occupation by 
21 February 1921. | 


As the new building neared completion, a meeting of the 
parents of children attending the Township School, 
decided that a letter be written to the Department of 
Public Instruction informing them that a fence was 
required around the new school before students could 
attend. As most of the children rode horses to school, it 
was agreed that a fence was needed to restrain the 
children’s horses. ** The work of fencing was 
estimated, by the Works Department, to cost £91 but 
funds for that purpose were not available at the time. ™ 
This attempt to "bluff" the Department into speedy action 
left the head office unimpressed! School committee 
secretary, Gourgaud, subsequently advised that the 
committee would erect the fence around the school if the 
Department would supply the wire and gates necessary. 
‘S Eventually, all but one coil of wire for the work was 
provided and the long-awaited fence constructed by 
December 1921. * 


Growth of the township school 


Annie Davies, who shifted from her position as teacher 
in the hall to that in the new school, commenced teaching 
in the new building on 14 March 1921. *’ The 
following month Davies requested an assistant because of 


the enrolment numbers: 51 students for February; and 55 
in March 1921. It was recommended that Frances Lily 
Simpson, assistant teacher at Ma Ma Creek, should be 
transferred to Kin Kin as assistant teacher, at £120 per 
year. ® Shortly after, a request was made to Arthur 
Gourgaud, committee secretary as to whether he 
considered the enrolment would be maintained. Because 
Davies was an unclassified teacher, advice was also 
sought as to the availability of a residence suitable for a 
married teacher. © 


In June 1921 there were 50 children enrolled at the 
school, with only one blackboard and 30 slates for use. 
An additional blackboard and 36 further slates were 
requested. ® The blackboard had not been provided by 
the following August, when the enrolment was $52. 
According to the District Inspector, W. E. Benbow, who 
inspected the school on 18 August 1921, the two teachers 
were required to take turns to use the blackboard and the 
one teacher’s chair. Benbow considered that increased 
accommodation was essential and could possibly be 
provided by the parents of the pupils if the Department 
was unable to do so. He felt that a decision needed to be 
made as to whether the school was to remain a 
provisional school or become a state school. Funds for 
the extension were, however, not available from the 
Department. © 


Inspector Benbow felt that attainments and progress were 
reasonable considering school was worked single- 
handedly until six weeks before the inspection on the 18 
August 1921 and the building was much over crowded. 
°° By 30 March 1922, the school comprised 24 boys 
and 25 girls. At this time the fact that the grounds were 
not fenced presented problems as plants in the garden 
were destroyed by pigs a short time beforehand. © In 
the early years of the school a few of the older children 
undertook training as Junior cadets. Their work was 
examined by the Inspectors when they visited. 


KIN KIN TOWNSHIP PROVISIONAL SCHOOL, c. 1921. 
Teachers: Annie Davies (Head Teacher), left and her assistant teacher, 
Myrtle Flett. Students include: Crystal and Lorna Brooks, Grace 
Simpson, Kath Buckley, Evelyn Bowman, Lionel, Tom and Alan 
Grady, "Tip" and "Tobe" McWilliams, Len Bowman, Claude Bowman 
[Source: Joyce Stubbins, nee Alexander, Kin Kin. ] 


As Leila Lister, nee Bates, remembered, in the early 
1920s the main subjects at school were English, 
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arithmetic, history and geography. Students drew maps 
and would get the cane if any were traced. There were 
some very good maps done with careful printing. There 
was at least one mapping exercise to do each weekend. 
One afternoon a week a sewing teacher came to the 
school. Because most children started school after their 
Sth birthday the teachers had additional classes. In the 
earlier classes these were known as preps. To assist the 
teachers, some of the older pupils taught the younger 
classes in a monitor system. “ 


View of Kin Kin from near school grounds, early 1920s. [Source: 
Audrey McQueen, Gympie, Q.].. 


In September 1921 J. J. Simmonds became the sanitary 
contractor at the school at the rate of £10 per annum. © 
The new school was classified as a state school as of 1 
September 1921. © Davies was duly informed that the 
cleaning and petty cash allowances were £6 and £2/10/- 
per annum respectively. ®’ By November, with the 
advent of summer heat, conditions in the school room 
were described as being almost unbearable. At this time 
the cost of providing a 12 feet addition was estimated at 
£202." 


Departmental policy to provide a Head Teacher, qualified 
for the size of the school, prompted further inquiries as 
to the availability of a residence for a married teacher. 
Despite the fact that no such accommodation was 
available, © Ernest Chadwick was appointed as Head 
Teacher from 1 September 1922, ” having been Head 
Teacher at the Burra Burri Provisional School. 
Chadwick’s salary was set at £285 per annum. He was 
married the following December. ” Soon after his 
arrival at Kin Kin, Chadwick reported that attendances 
had risen to 53. and requested improvements to the 
overcrowded situation. The building was 20 feet X 14 
feet with desk accommodation for 30. There were 
sufficient seats for 40 students. Two other seats were on 
loan from the School of Arts. As the building was on 
low blocks, there was no shelter for students in the 
playground. ” In January 1923 the committee requested 
an enlargement, adding 20 feet x 14 feet to the school. It 
was also requested that the school should be lifted seven 
feet off the ground to provide shelter for the children 
when eating their lunches. The committee was agreeable 
to supply the stumps at a rate of 1/- per foot compared to 
2/3d which it was claimed that the Public Works Office 


were being asked to pay elsewhere. ” By the end of 
March 1923 the long-awaited extension had been started. 
Chadwick sought Departmental approval to close the 
school while the side wall was removed and re-erected 
on the extension. 


In October 1923 J. C. Stubbin recommended that the 
name of the school "Kin Kin Township" be changed to 
Kin Kin. He stated: a 


There is no apparent reason for the present name. The place is known 
as Kin ’Kin and the Post Office, shops, banks and the Hotel are all 
known as Kin Kin. About 2 miles away, there is a small school known 
as Kin Kin Junction, and is not likely in any way to be confused with 
Kin Kin. ” 


This suggestion was also supported by the Head Teacher, 
Ernest Chadwick and a group of parents which met on 
10 October 1923. ” The change of name was 
announced on 19 October 1923. ” 


District Inspector, F. C. Whiting noted in November 
1924 that there were 22 boys and 22 girls at the school. 
The library, which a few years earlier was non-existent 
comprised 111 volumes. At that time Bible reading was 
taken weekly. ® 


View of Kin Kin early 1920s. [Source: Audrey McQueen, Gympie, Q.] 


Chadwick applied for an assistant teacher in August 
1925. It seems that the assistant teacher had been lost at 
the end of 1924. Chadwick explained his predicament: 


On account of having two teachers last year, the number of drafts is 
high, and to reduce that number would be a hardship on some of the 
children, as well as entailing extra work for me, and I already have my 
hands full to overflowing. I do not wish to alter the classification of the 
pupils much, if there is any possibility of another teacher. ” 


Shelter for children during the day remained a problem. 
In December 1925 Chadwick informed the Department 
that the people of the district had decided to build a 
playshed on the understanding that the iron for the roof 
would be supplied by the Department. Chadwick 
accepted the tender of E. F. Simpson of Kin Kin. 
Funding for the iron was approved at a cost of £18. In 
those days, before the need to secure site approval for 
such constructions, the Head Teacher and the committee 
were given the responsibility to choose a position for the 
playshed, provided it was not likely to interfere with any 
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future additions. ® School committee members in the 
late 1920s included T. Findlay, H. Adams, W. A. 
Bowman, H. Miller, F. Kinneally and A. Hatch. * 


According to the District Inspector, Taylor, in February 
1926, Chadwick’s work was intelligent and assiduous, 
arousing interest and was conducive to the profitable 
exercise of the child’s intelligence. At this time there 
were 33 boys and 27 girls at the school. * Between 
June 1925 and March 1926 enrolments increased from 52 
to 73 students. When reports of overcrowding were 
investigated, Inspector William Taylor recommended that 
further accommodation was necessary. © Plans for an 
additional classroom, on high stumps, were prepared in 
October 1926. ** Chadwick suggested that alterations to 
the original classroom, involving the replacement of 
some weatherboards and lining part of the room to make 
it more weather-proof, could be carrned out in 
conjunction with the new work. ® Estimated 
expenditure for the new building amounted to £741. *° 
The additions were approved for the school in September 
1927 *’ and occupied on 12 March 1928. Chadwick 
reported that parents, teachers and scholars appreciated 
the much more comfortable conditions. ® 


When W. F. Bevington inspected the school in 
November 1927 he found all pupils were neat and clean 
in their dress and very respectful to their teachers. 
Discipline, on the whole, was considered to be very fair. 
Most classes were very satisfactory, with children being 
well behaved, attentive, diligent and obedient. He did, 
however, note that children in the top class were inclined 
to be restless, to lose time in talking and adopt passive 
attitudes. At this time 69 pupils were taught by two 
teachers. Chadwick took 3 drafts containing a total of 35 
students while the assistant teacher took another three 
drafts with a total of 34. ” 


During Bevington’s inspection on 18 August 1928, he 
noted that the enrolment comprised 21 boys and 35 girls. 
Bevington commented that some of the children were 
inclined to adopt lazy slouching habits such as leaning 
against desks, lolling on desks etc. As a result of this he 
felt that they were not always as mentally alert as they 
should be. He instructed that snapping of fingers should 
not be allowed. Bevington reported that classrooms were 
clean but the upper room, including the teacher’s table, 
desks and press, was very untidy. He felt that Chadwick 
did little to render the walls of his room attractive and 
advised that maps should not be used merely as wall 
decorations. ” 


Herbert Cornelius came from his position as Head 
Teacher at Alpha to replace Ernest Chadwick as Head 
Teacher on 1 April 1929. His salary was fixed at £370 
per year. *' Some students, like Ilma Grady, noticed 
quite a difference when Mr Cornelius arrived. Mr 
Chadwick seemed more relaxed and suited to the country 
lifestyle. Herbert Cornelius, on the other hand, although 
he was an excellent teacher, did not seem to understand 
the difficulties experienced by farm children. As a result, 


he often punished students for arriving at school late, 
because they had been delayed in completing their 
morming farm duties. A worse alternative to Mr 
Cornelius was Mr McFee, a relieving teacher, who used 
the cane very heavily. ” 


In June 1929 Cornelius requested the provision of a 
storeroom for books and sports materials on_ the 
verandah. 7? A quote for the work from local builder, 
R. Thornton, was estimated to cost £11/4/-. ¥ 


Despite the difficulties in the early years, the educational 
process was developing quite soundly in the school, as 
Len Bowman recalled, when he was enrolled at the 
school from 1921 to 1930: 


I spent all my primary education at Kin Kin. I spent nine happy years. I 
think the children of today are much the same as in my day. We played 
cricket and the girls played basket ball. We had concerts and dances to 
raise money for the school. One teacher Miss Davies was outstanding. 
She taught us to dance and act in the concerts. We went down to the 
Kin Kin Creek to learn to swim. Many of the children rode horses to 
school and many had to walk long distances to school. I was fortunaie I 
had a pony but not saddle. We all used corn bags for saddles. The 
depression years hit Kin Kin. Many people grew bananas and the price 
went down overnight. I was fortunate as my father was a dairy farmer. 
He sent me to a boarding school in Toowoomba to do my junior. I 
realize now how many of my mates at Kin Kin had more brains than me 
but never had the chance for higher education. There was no high 
school at Pomona those days. We had many good sportsmen at Kin Kin 
school. 

My last teacher at Kin Kin was Herb Cornelius. He was an 
outstanding teacher and taught me a lot. He was very strict and used 
the cane quite often. After living through the Cornelius era I am firmly 
convinced that the cane did us no harm and kept us under control. *° 


The tradition of school dances continued when Ernest 
Chadwick was Head Teacher. Towards the end of 1923 
or 1924, the children practised each Friday afternoon for 
weeks 


KIN KIN STATE SCHOOL C. 1928, teachers Ernest Chadwick and Miss Browne. 


feet, so it was no problem if toes were trodden upon. * 


At one fancy dress ball in the 1920s some costumes 
were: Glyn Miller dressed representing "“Brittain’s 
Popular Pictures"; and “Tip" McWilliams and Muriel 
Miller as "Early Victorian Couple". 7’ 


When Alvah Haylock started school at Kin Kin in 1921, 
bananas were growing all along the range as far as one 
could see. At the time bananas were rivalling dairying as 
the most important industry in the district. At parade in 
the mornings, the children would hoist the flag, salute 
the flag and sing "God Save the King". In the 1920s 
spelling and maths were the first lessons of the day. If 
one didn’t get one’s spelling right, one had to write the 
word out one hundred times. Most of the remaining part 
of the day was made up of Geography and History. 
Other lessons were Arithmetic, English, Algebra and 
Geometry. * 


Jean Low, nee Waddell, whose father, George was a 
storekeeper at Kin Kin also recalled her schoolwork 
between 1917 and 19235: 


I have happy memories of my school days at Kin Kin. It was from there 
that I went to the nearest centre, Gympie Central, to sit for what was 
called the Scholarship Examination. I was the only pupil in my year to 
sit for the examination. When I first attended school at Kin Kin we had 
lessons in the School of Arts until the school was ready. Miss Annie 
Davies (Mrs Terry Crang) and Mr Ern Chadwick were two of our 
teachers. Miss Davies was extremely good at putting on concerts. Some 
teachers had a practice where the pupil with top marks for the week got 
a rosette. We always had a lot of reading, spelling, geography, 
exercises, mapping and copy book writing. We played a lot of 
rounders, hopscotch, skipping etc. We had milk testing equipment on 
the front verandah of the school where we were taught to use it. ” 


By 1930 the school was well-equipped to deal with the 
educational development of the children in the township. 


L to R, Back Row: Maud McClymont, Bessie Dixon, Edna Doran, Muriel Miller, Ron Ritchie, Len Bowman, Eric Ritchie, Edwin 


Green, Tom Holden, Bob Flynn, Owen Flynn, Lionel Grady. 


2nd Row: Ilma Grady, Jess Shepperson, Eileen Blackwood, Blanch Green, Edna Tanner, Emma Adams, Lily Ayres, Ruby Adams, 


Linda Flynn, Evelyn Bowman, Glyn Miller. 


3rd Row: ?, ?, J. Dixon, Isabel Tanner, (5 unknowns), Joyce Doran, ?, ?, ? Hollaway, Keith Blackwood. 
Front Row: Alex McClymont, ? Kington, ? Kington, (10 unknowns), H. Adams, Bill Radcliffe. [Source: Muriel Robinson, nee Miller, 


Margate, Q.] 


CHAPTER TEN 


Education in the 1930s and 1940s 


By early 1931 the enrolment at the school had risen to 
89, with an average attendance of 73.8, reduced to such 
because of excessive rainfall at the time. A request made 
for the provision of a third teacher was rejected as it was 
necessary to maintain an average attendance of 86 
students. ! 


High school education was always a great problem, if not 
an impossibility for many students in the Kin Kin 
district. Local school committees were keen to see their 
children benefit from vocational training. As a result, in 
November 1925, when the Kin Kin State School 
committee heard of proposals to establish a rural school 
at Pomona, a letter to the Department was written 
informing them that the committee supported this idea. It 
was considered that the rural school would be of great 
benefit to the Kin Kin children and, for that matter, all 
the students in the district. 7 Delays were apparently 
experienced in establishing the new school centre at 
Pomona. In August 1929 representatives from the four 
schools in the valley met at Kin Kin State School to 
discuss the possibility of starting domestic science classes 
for girls, and wood, metal and leatherwork classes for 
boys. It was hoped that the idea would conform to the 
circuit scheme in vogue in other parts of Queensland. 
Thus Kin Kin school could be viewed as a convenient 
centre for these classes, made available to other nearby 
schools. It was felt that the Kin Kin circuit could be 
worked in conjunction with tne rural school when it was 
established at Pomona. Fears were held that Kin Kin 
students would be excluded from attending the rural 
school due to their distance from Pomona. The 
committee argued that a classroom for the new lessons 
could be constructed under the new building at Kin Kin. 
Vocational classes were normally made available to 
students in the fifth class, in which there were 13 boys 
and 19 girls enrolled in the Kin Kin schools. The 
Department considered that the proposal to introduce 
vocational classes at Kin Kin would require heavy 
expense in providing accommodation, equipment and 
personnel. Its advisers felt that some of the students from 
Kin Kin would be able to attend the rural school at 
Pomona. * Accordingly, the idea did not receive 
Departmental support due to the need to exercise the 
"strictest economy of funds". * A further request to 
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establish domestic science classes at Kin Kin, in March 
1936, was also declined. ° 


In December 1935 the transportation of children from 
Kin Kin to the rural school was discussed at a meeting of 
representatives from all the four Kin Kin schools. A 
letter was written to the Director of Education requesting 
the provision of .a subsidy for transporting 40 local 
children by motor bus to the rural school. A letter was 
also sent to the local member, Harry Walker, M.L.A., 
seeking his assistance in the matter. ° By the time the 
committee met again, after the Christmas vacation, no 
reply had been received from the Department. It was 
agreed that, pending the approval of the Head Master at 
Pomona, Jack Simpson should make a trial run, 
transporting children from the four schools to rural 
school. ’ In 1936, 9 boys and 12 girls attended classes at 
the Pomona Rural School. ® At this time girls learnt 
dressmaking and cooking. ? Girls even managed to bring 
home their cooked meal in a tin billy. ' 


Kin Kin looking west, showing smoke from the fire at Jack Russell’s 
sawmill, also showing the school, Head Teacher’s residence, and 
playshed, c. 1931. [Source: Murray’s studios photograph, Arthur 
Johnston, Kin Kin, Q.] 


During the depression, large numbers of people were 
suffering great deprivation. The difficulties experienced 
by families whose children attended the other schools in 
the valley were also experienced by families in and 
around the township. All children went to school 
barefoot, often wearing clothing made from flour bags. 
For many dairy farmers in the district the return from the 


butter factory during the winter months was often 
insufficient to pay for their food. '' Some families 
found it difficult to keep their children at school and 
provide for them. In the 1920s, for instance, the Otto 
family, share farmers, were not all able to attend school 
every day. The Otto children helped milk the cows by 
hand before walking three miles to school and repeated 
this procedure, in reverse in the afternoon. The children 
took it in turns for one of them to stay home each day to 
round up the cows and bring them in for milking in the 
afternoon, otherwise they would finish work in the dark. 
'2 The closure of the Butter factory in 1937 had a big 
impact on the town and consequently the enrolment at the 
school fell as a result. 


Road into town in the early 1920s, showing Sheppersons’ Butcher shop 
on right. [Source: Audrey McQueen, Gympie, Q.] 


As was the case for the Junction school, Kin Kin 
children suffered in diptheria epidemics. There was an 
outbreak in 1932, causing the deaths of some children. 
All pupils had to be swabbed. Those from any of the 
schools classified as being carriers went into a camp in 
Pomona. Once those in camp tested three clear swabs in 
10 days they could go home. Some people were in the 
camp for weeks. Most schools closed for a period of 
time. 


Vaccination time was another big occasion. Children 
would march to the local hall and line up for injections to 
protect them against such diseases as whooping cough, 
polio etc. '* Epidemics periodically reduced 
attendances. For instance, a widespread epidemic of 
measles seriously lowered the attendance from the end of 
November 1939 to the end of the year. The attendance 
for the last few days of the school year was only 
twenty-one out of seventy-three students. '° 


In 1934 the typical school day routine for Winifred 
Musson was as follows: 


I used to catch Doran’s milk truck during my last year at school leaving 
home very early so that I could study. It was peaceful. I would be on 
my own till about 8 o’clock. The school day started with exercises 
(physical), then the girls would do eurythmics and the boys did harder 
exercises, then we went into class where we were set our work. Recess 
was at Il o’clock, after which we went back into school. When lunch 


was over we had sport, before going into afternoon session till 3.30, 


home time. Then we had our study to and chores to do. ” 
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Lorna Findlay, who attended Kin Kin school for her 
entire school life, sat for her scholarship exam in 1935. 
In those days the candidates had to travel to Gympie to 
sit for the examination. '’ Four scholarships were 
obtained at the 1935 examinations. | The state 
scholarship examination completed the primary education 
for children. The results of the scholarship were 
important to many children because if they passed they 
were able to continue with secondary education. ! 


The first day at school was a big event to many young 
pupils. At lunchtime, on her first day at school, in 1931, 
Nola Kinneally ate her sandwiches and then raced off 
home to get her pudding! Fortunately, she lived close by 
and was marched back in time for the bell! ” 


Lucy Lyle reminisced on her work at school between 
1936 and 1943: 


I think the only time we used lead pencils was to do copy-books. The 
teachers were very strict that we had clean hands and didn’t make any 
mistakes or smudges. One year my copy-book was one that was entered 
in the Royal Brisbane Show. When you reached the higher grades you 
used ink and wrote with a pen with a nib. We had ink wells in the desks 
and the boys sometimes filled them with beetles etc. Of course this 
created lots of problems with blots and also caused quite an odour. 


Slates and smelly tins with wet rags to clean them were horrible, and 


scratchy slate pencils put my teeth on edge. ee 


In the composite classes, grades had to do their work and 
not listen to what was being taught to the others. ” The 
methods involved intensive use of the blackboard and 
chalk. * For John O’Neill, a typical school day in the 
1940s consisted of getting the cows in to milk, separating 
the milk, grabbing his lunch bag and racing off to school 
on his horse. At school, the main activities included 
playing rounders and doing schoolwork, before he 
headed back home again on the horse. In those days 
expectations of students, and parents’ expectations of 
education were for the children to get as good an 
education as they could so they could better themselves, 
especially when they were looking for a job. ™ 


Kin Kin State School, c. 
classrooms. [Source: Murray’s studios photograph, Gympie, Arthur 
Johnston, Kin Kin, Q.] 


1931, showing the upper and lower 


In December 1945 vocational classes were intended 
chiefly for grades 5-7. District Inspector, D. L. Drain, 


who visited the school on 10 December noted that grade 
5 pupils should concentrate solely on the primary school 
academic subjects. He further stated: "The whims and 
wishes of the pupils do not enter into the matter." » 
Gabrielle Adams, nee O’Neill recalled the inspectors’ 
visits in the 1940s: 


The most exciting and nerve wracking day of the year was when the 
Inspector arrived, and rumours would circulate from day 1. When this 
omnipotent being did arrive, everyone, including the teachers I’m sure, 


would be so overcome, we could barely remember our names let alone 


the questions he would fire at us. - 


The inspector used to stay at the hotel for a couple of 
days as he would have to visit all the small schools in the 
area. In those days, not many parents used to come up 
to the school, and if they did, they never went into the 
classrooms. 7’ 


GRADE VI, 1930. 
Boys: Bill Ratcliffe, Eric Ritchie, Bill Doran, Bill Nicholas, Len 
Bowman, Arthur Blyton, Frank McGrath, Glyn Miller, Eddie Tiplady. 
Girls: Ilma Grady, Edna Tanner, Eileen Blackwood, Jessie Shepperson, 
Gertie Sorensen, Lucy Adams, Edie Shepperson. 
Sitting: Evelyn Bowman, Isabella Tanner. 
Robinson, nee Miller, Margate, Q.] 


[Source: Mrs Muriel 


Noela Cochrane, now Sorensen, started school at 
Wahpunga in 1932 and later enrolled at Kin Kin, as she 
recalled: 


I changed schools in August 1935 when I was older and could 
manage walking the 4 miles to Kin Kin State School. Here I enjoyed the 
teachings of Mr Cornelius, a very professional and dignified man. At 
Kin Kin we had two teachers, a lady teacher taking the lower classes 
and the sewing. While the girls were taught sewing the boys kept the 
garden clean and tidy. 

No inter-school sports were enjoyed during my school days but we 
played tennis, cricket and rounders at school. Money was raised for the 
schools by holding balls and dances plus a Christmas Tree and fancy 
dress ball at the close of the year. Fetes were also popular, mothers 
and children making cakes and handicrafts for sale and competition and 
what a thrill it was to win a prize. 

During my final year at school war was declared against Germany. 
None of us then had any idea of the sadness to follow. When our 
teacher said, “The war could last for six years," we all gasped in 
horror, but yes it was six whole years. 

Our teacher Mr Cornelius was very apt to punish boys with the 
caning method and with the girls to write out lines hundreds of times 
over and over again. Another punishment was to put students in corners 
to stand through a whole lesson, probably for the simplest of wrongs. 
This didn’t work always as some would do more harm by tearing up 
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maps or the like which hung in the corner. 

Our generation learnt by “parrot fashion". Children now are taught 
to think for themselves and that is good provided one always remembers 
to keep in mind consideration for the other persons’ opinions as well as 
your own. My wish for you all would be that you are given plenty of 
incentive to work for your country (Australia) as well as yourselves. As 
work is the key to all happiness, by working we are able to enjoy our 


hard earned pleasures as well. 


According to Margaret Hennigan, nee Callanan, who 
attended the school in 1945, some accidents occurred at 
the school: 


Accidents will happen like running into a play mate head on around the 
good old tank stand where many a skinned knee and the like was 
soothed under fresh rain water and many a thirst quenched, also 
getting our lips stuck in the tin holder of our slate pencils if we sucked 


them as we concentrated on the serious task of school work. a 


Joy Gallen recalled her days at Kin Kin from 1943 to 
1950: 


I remember the school consisting of 2 rooms which were referred to 
as the"top" room, grades 3 to 7 and the “bottom” room preps. 1, 2, 3 
and 4 and grades 1 and 2. The top room was bitumened underneath. 

Not all grades were taught. If there were only one or two pupils of a 
certain age, they would usually be put in the grade above or below the 
class they would normally be taught. There were about 80 pupils at one 
stage. The average number per class was 8 or 9. 

Wednesday was known as “pie day" and the best day of the week as 
far as lunch was concerned. We would all race down to the bakers for 
a meat pie which cost fourpence and be allowed to buy a single cone 
ice cream for threepence. . 

Friday afternoons we played sport, and singing was also part of the 
curriculum. Most of the lady teachers were able to play the piano. At 
lunch times, we played marbles, different ball games, tennis, climbed 
trees or watched the occasional fight. Occasionally small plays would 
be performed by pupils and directed by the head teacher. These would 
sometimes be staged in the School of Arts as part of a concert or other 
local function. In my scholarship year (1951) the Country Women’s 
Association awarded a bursary to the pupil who obtained the highest 
scholarship pass. This was won by Valmai Christensen. 

The school purchased a film projector about 1950 and we were some- 
times shown an educational film. 


We never had a lot of homework. In Scholarship year we had an 


“exercise” every night but the homework never seemed a burden. *° 


The Cornelius era 


Herbert Arthur Cornelius, sometimes known as "Corny" 
by his students, assumed his position as Head Teacher at 
Kin Kin on 1 April 1929 and remained at the school until 
the end of 1941, when he was transferred to Pinkenba. 
Cornelius had been Head Teacher at Athol and Alpha 
State Schools prior to his transfer to Kin Kin, where his 
salary was £370 per year. *' School in the 1920s and 
1930s was much more regimented than it is in the 1990s. 
Scholars had to sit up and not say a word. Work in 
maths involved more mental work as in those days pupils 
had to know their tables off by heart. The library 
consisted of a set of shelves at the back of the room and 
contained only a few books. * 


Punishment was a part of school life. Jim Callanan 
received his fair share of cane over his years at school 
and although he deserved it, he now feels it was good 


exercise for the headmaster! *? Joyce Alexander played 
up one day at school when she had a fist fight with a girl 
who was being a bully. She and the other girl had to go 
up and write out a thousand times, "I’d like to be a 
lady". 
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KIN KIN STUDENTS, about 1938. 
Back Row: Valmai Wilson, Pam Erickson, Molly Vagg, Connie 
Thoroughgood, Dell Robinson, Moreen Wilson, Evelyn Riches, Tessie 
Condon, Alveen Erickson. 
Middle Row: Billy Grady, Syd Grady, Ray Roberts, Keith Doran, Bob 
Doran, Lionel Hempsall, Eric Grady, Mervyn Doran. 
Front Row: Ray Vagg, Keith Ritchie, Eileen Bowman, Maree Gallen, 
Beryl McAndrew, Jim Callanan, Malcolm Hall. 
[Source: Moreen Nolan, nee Wilson, Carina, Q.] 


Christie Sorensen reflected upon the curriculum in 1932: 


The curricula was very different from what the children enjoy today. 
The basic 3Rs was very much drummed into us. As far as the arts or 


sciences went they were almost unheard of. The height of our science 


education was testing Daisy’s milk for butterfat content. ee 


According to Joyce Stubbins, her school life was a bit 
like a prison, with children not allowed to talk, or look 
sideways. She remembers having art which they called 
drawing, for which they used pastels. Despite the 
regimentation, however, she really enjoyed her time at 
Kin Kin State School. ** According to Nola Kinneally, 
now Davis, spelling and tables were learnt by heart and 
history and geography told the children about distant 
lands which, then, were so far out of reach. Poems learnt 
were mostly the old classics. There was a small selection 
of library books, consisting of about four small shelves 
in the corner of the higher school. Slates were used and 
prior to term holidays there would be a great scrubbing 
of slates with phenyl. *’ 


Standards were insisted upon during the Cornelius era, as 
Eileen Johnston, nee Blackwood stated: 


One thing always does stay in my mind. We would be set twenty 
spellings or meanings most nights for homework and if we didn’t get 
them all right next day in class we'd be kept in after school and made 
to write each one out on our Slates five hundred times. We had exercise 
books, and three nights a week we would have to fill one page with 
maybe arithmetic, grammar, history, geography (sometimes having to 
draw a map, not trace it), composition, spellings or meanings. We 
would be appointed marks for tidiness, and correction. If our work was 
not up to standard we would have to repeat it in our lunch hour the 
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next day. ~ 
Nola Kinneally was quite a rebel at school: 


I never liked school and I guess my behaviour was indicative of this and 
therefore “Corney” and I were at loggerheads. However when I 
returned for the 50th Jubilee we made our peace. As I said, I never 
liked school and one day I was walking up the hill (it seemed such a 
steep hill then) past Doran’s and Crang’s, head down, praying 
earnestly that it-would suddenly turn out to be Saturday. My catechism 
teacher had said that “God can do everything". So, I put Him to the 


test, but all that happened was that, being so earnest with my prayer, I 


i (Divine retribution?) 


ran slap bang into a post. 
There were, however, some more enjoyable activities, 
according to Eileen Johnston: 


Every Monday afternoon we would have bible classes. Once a month a 
Minister of Religion would come and have a half hour class. In the 
later time a sewing machine was bought. We girls would have sewing 
classes making dresses etc. Mr Cornelius taught us how to knit and 
made men’s socks. As some of the students were having music lessons, 
after a piano was procured we would take it in turns to play marches 
for the pupils to march into school. Mr Cornelius had a good voice and 
also played the violin. I enjoyed our singing classes. One year we had 
formed a choir and contested the Cooran pupils at an Eisteddfod which 


was held in the Cooran Hall. ~ 


In August 1937, Cornelius made arrangements for 
Roman Catholic religious instruction to be held from 
9.30 to 10.30 on the first Monday of each month. “ 


Because Gloria Cutter had two older sisters attending 
school, her parents allowed her to start school at Kin Kin 
before she turned five in 1932. She remembered a 
deplorable teaching practice from the past: 


Our baby class sat up front and if any of the school pupils got their 
lessons wrong you were made to wear the dunce’s cap and stand 
behind the black board for 10 minutes or more, which made you feel 


like a fool in front of the other kids. Ms 


In March 1938 the school inspector noted that the Head 
Teacher’s petty cash account showed a credit balance of 
1d. He felt that control and concentration were both 
good throughout the school and a very good tone and 
school spirit were in evidence. There was, he considered, 
a complete absence of repression and yet the government 
was firm, stimulating and inspiring. At that time, 
branches of subjects taught were grammar, reading, 
recitation, comprehension, derivation, spelling, notation, 
mental arithmetic, tables, algebra, geometry, geography 
and mapping. The inspector did, however, dislike the 
habit of children snapping fingers as they were 
volunteering answers in oral work. ® 


Despite his strict bearing, Cornelius, also known more 
disrespectfully by some as “Corn Cob", had the 
reputation of being an excellent teacher - very strict but 
fair. In 1935 Cornelius went on 6 months long service 
leave. His replacement, a relieving teacher who liked "a 
drink or two" prompted Thomas Findlay, butter maker at 
the Kin Kin factory, to transfer his three children to Kin 
Kin Junction for part of that period. “ Apparently the 


teacher was very late for school one morning and found 
that some larakins had shot numerous writing pens at the 
blackboard so it resembled a dartboard. “ The 
committee drafted a letter protesting about the conduct of 
the relieving teacher and asked for an immediate inquiry. “ 
Not liking it at the Junction school, to where they had to 
walk, the Findlay children were glad to come back to 
Kin Kin when Cornelius returned. *’ Great store was 
put on the "back seat" in those days. Top of the class 
always sat in the back seat down to the “also rans" in the 
front seat. It was always a foregone conclusion who 
would occupy the various positions. “ 


UPPER SCHOOL, 1939. 
L - R, Back Row: Violet Browning, Dorothy Vagg, Noela Cochrane, 
Lorraine Inwood, Dorothy Rush, Nola Kinneally, Norma Brown, Olive 
Gallagher, Nell Daley. 
Middle Row: Penelope "Mel" Rush, Beryl Benbow, Lex Crang, Paddy 
Robinson, Jack Vagg, Henry Grady, Neil Bain, Alan Cochrane, Bert 
Cornelius, May Singh, Annabelle McAndrew. 
Front Row: Phyllis "Nunty" Martin, Alison Hempsall, Beryl "Peg" 
Martin, Nesta Benbow, Peggy Rush, Betty McWilliams, Jean Hillier, 
Phyllis Percival. [Source: Arthur Johnston, Kin Kin.] 


Noela Davis detailed the arrangement of the school when 
Herb Cornelius was Head Teacher: 


A small overhang provided protection for bags and hats and a small 
room on the front verandah housed sewing equipment etc. Steps led 
Jrom the lower to the higher area and on the verandah, cream testing 
equipment was kept. The front verandah overlooked the area on which 
we assembled each day, had the roll call and, often times, a finger nail 
inspection. Underneath the higher section, rails were put up around the 
walls so that saddles and bridles could be put there. The main means of 
transport was the horse and in some cases where there were two or 
three children from the same family, they all rode together. Saddles 
were usually a riding pad rather than a saddle as we know it today. In 
lots of cases a corn or chaff bag sufficed. The horse paddock was up 
behind the tennis court. ” 


Transport to and from school 


In the 1920s and 1930s most pupils were children of 
farmers and rode horses to and from school. Other 
children walked, but were ready to get a lift with the 
cream carter, who picked up cream three times a week. 
* Henry Treichel thought his first day at school in July 
1922 was very unusual. A boy rode his pony up the 
steps, along the verandah and down the other steps! >! 
There were some curious forms of transportation of 
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students to school, as Moreen Nolan, nee Wilson 


recalled: 


My sister Val and I rode to school on a horse called Bowen and Val 
being the elder and the owner of the horse, sat in front which 
sometimes proved to be a disadvantage because if the horse shied, 
being the bigger of the two of us, I pulled her off. Bowen was blind in 
one eye. Our feat everyday was to get past Allan Miller’s garage, 
which was next to the school, without him appearing and trying to pull 
hairs out of the horse’s tail to make a brush, so he said. As we grew 
bigger the horse was retired off and we walked the mile to school. I 
was lucky to have a bike given to me for Grades 7 and 8 to ride to 


school. 52 


There were hazards in travelling to school in the early 
1930s, according to Gloria Jordan, nee Cutter: 


We used to take a short cut through a farmer’s paddock which had a 
wild, nasty old bull in it and could that bull really bellow and paw up 
the ground. We were scared stiff of him. We stayed closed to the fence 
until we were out of sight of him in case he would chase us, then we 
would take off like race horses - boy we could run. I reckon us 3 girls 


should have been the best runners in that school as we sure got a lot of 


practice. = 


In the 1920s Eileen Blackwood had to walk to school 
when there were often swaggies walking the roads. They 
used to petrify her. There was an old Hindu who lived 
on the Blackwood farm working for her father, William 
Blackwood. Every year in his time of self-denial, or 
Lent, as Christians would call it, he would go to the 
bank and return with a big bag full of pennies to give to 
the children at the school. * 


Jim Callanan recalled a novel excuse for being late for 
school: 


Without mentioning names, we had this chap at school who was always 

late, then one day he was 1 1/2 hours late. The Headmaster really 

wanted an explanation. He replied, “Well Sir. How would you be with 

the bull hooked up on a barbed wire fence by the pendulum? I couldn’t 

very well leave him there, could I Sir??" (Good Headmaster - he let 
‘ 55 ; 

him off.) 


In the morning, town children who did not ride horses to 
school would line up to ride horses to the horse paddock 
on the hill behind the school. In the afternoon the same 
children would assist in catching the horses. This was 
quite a novelty during the 1940s. *© John O’Neill 
remembered finishing school at the end of the day and 
sneaking in a swim on the way home. *’ In the 1940s 
there were floods nearly every January and February. It 
was very exciting for children going to school and 
walking through the flooded creeks. None of the students 
wanted to stay home. * 


Shirley Grady came to Kin Kin State School after 
attending Wahpunga. Now Shirley McGeorge, she 
recalled her experiences at Kin Kin: 


I didn’t like going to Kin Kin school. It was three miles to walk or ride 
a horse. One day I was running late, so when I got half way I hid in 
the lantana bushes. I ate my lunch at what I thought would be lunch 
time and went home at what I thought would be school out time. Alas! I 
got home too early and when questioned about it I said the teacher let 


me out early, but because of those new fangled telephones the teacher 
rang to see why I wasn’t at school. Out came the stock whip. as 


Winifred Burt, nee Musson, recalled an eventful journey 
home from school: 


Going home from school one day we came across a big carpet snake 
laying across our path. Ken picked up a rock and hit it on the head 
several times. Ken said, “It’s dead now," so he gave me the tail to 
hold. I didn’t like that because it was cold and kept wriggling around 
my hand so like a typical boy he had some string in his pocket. He 
looped it over the snakes head so I carried it by the string and Ken the 
tail. When we arrived home we tied it to the rail. Well that snake did 
all sorts of wriggling around the rail, we had only stunned it. Dad 
killed it, skinned it, sent the skin away and we received 10/-. We 


thought we were rich. The skin was 10ft long and Yins wide. oe 


In August 1929 the Kin Kin State School committee 
pointed out the necessity of having a separate paddock 
for the children’s ponies. The grounds, 2 acres in area 
were considered far too small for a play ground and a 
horse paddock combined. It was requested that an area of 
unoccupied Crown Land adjoining the school, 1 acre in 
extent, could be utilised as a horse paddock. ® By 
October the following year the matter remained 


unsettled. At that time there was an enrolment of 80 
children who had 28 horses at school. The committee 
refused to hold themselves responsible for any accident 
that may occur in the school grounds, as a result of the 
large numbers of children and horses in such a confined 
space. * This was an important subject of discussion at 
school committee meetings during 1930. © 


School children ready for home, c. 1931. [Source: Murray’s studios 
photograph, Arthur Johnston, Kin Kin, Q.] 


In 1931 the school reserve was extended from 2 acres 
gazetted in 1918 ™ to 3 acres 1 rood and 30 perches. 
The additional area was taken from the camping reserve 
at the rear of the school. © The school committee 
members decided to fence the horse paddock themselves, 
but requested that the Department supply three coils of 
wire and a gate so that they would have some materials 
with which to commence the work. © A working bee of 
parents was organized for 9 a.m. on 7 March to erect a 
fence around the horse paddock. Parents unable to assist 


were asked to provide a donation towards the expenses. 
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In July 1935, new gates were requested for the main 
entrance. The wide gate, through which the horses were 
supposed to enter, had been out of use for some time. 
Children rode through the small gate and entrance, which 
became boggy in wet weather. © 


In April 1937, it was considered that the enrolment of 76 
scholars warranted a larger horse paddock. © As a 
result, a further area of 2 acres, taken from Portion 368, 
Parish of Woondum, was granted to the school for a 
horse paddock on 4 November 1937. ” The committee, 
once again, suggested that if the Department supplied the 
wire and gate it would fence the additional land. ” 


ee 
‘ 


Val and Moreen Wilson ready for school on "Bowen", late 1930s. 
[Source: Moreen Nolan, nee Wilson, Carina, Q.] 


Realizing the Department’s desire to establish central 
schools, where possible, in February 1941 Herbert 
Cornelius suggested that Kin Kin school could become a 
central school in its district. He pointed out how the Kin 
Kin, Kin Kin Junction and Wahpunga schools were quite 
close together. Cornelius suggested that a bus, collecting 
children en route, could run from Wahpunga to Kin Kin 
Junction and back to Kin Kin. There was a properly built 
passenger bus owned by Mrs J. Simpson of Wahpunga 
which Cornelius believed would be available to fill this 
role, if required. The bus was used to convey people to 
Gympie several times a week. Cornelius noted that over 
the twelve years he had been Head Teacher at Kin Kin 
several students from the Wahpunga and Kin Kin 
Junction areas had attended school at-Kin Kin. He also 
reported that some people believed that the closure of the 
smaller schools would affect farm values detrimentally. 
Cornelius was informed that the matter would be 
carefully considered, although the rationing of petrol 
threatened to hold up any moves towards consolidation of 
schools. The Department referred the matter of increased 
school transport to the Commonwealth Liquid Fuel 
Control Board which arranged the distribution of petrol 
during the second world war. ” 


By 1945, children had worked out an easier method of 
catching their horses in the afternoon. Some students 
would go to the horse paddock with a piece of bread as 
bait! Very few of the children had saddles. Most of 
them rode bareback. When there was heavy rain they 


would be sent home as the many creeks, which out of 
town children had to cross, rose very quickly. e 


Malcolm Hall on the way to schoof, c. 1948. [Source: featie Hall, nee 
Moffat, Ipswich, Q.] 


By the 1940s only a few children were riding horses to 
school as most had bicycles. “ In the afternoons, after 
school, most of the children from the village would meet 
up on the sports ground behind the hotel and play 
rounders until Mrs Percival’s whistle would let them 
know that it was tea time. As Gabrielle Adams, nee 
O’Neill remembered, they were very relaxed and 
carefree days with no drug problems. Children did as 
their parents and teachers told them and were secure and 
happy in their fairly isolated, little community. ” 


The work of the committee 


The committee assumed much of the responsibility for 
improving the grounds. For instance, it was approved 
that Mr O’Connor should be allowed £1 for removing a 
troublesome stump between the school and the play shed. 
Previous attempts at organizing a bullock team and a 
tree-puller from the council had failed. ” In March 
1937 the school committee accepted Jack Simpson’s 
quote for erecting swings in the school grounds. ” 
Committee members in the 1930s included T. Findlay, 
H. Miller, W. Bowman, A. Adams, J. Tanner, A. 
Hatch, W. Green, D. Murtagh, T. O’Connor, J. Rush, 
R. Robinson, K. O’Reilly, P. Mc Williams, R. Brown, 
H. Blackman, C. W. Musson and J. Callanan. ” 


The committee would run an annual Fancy Dress Ball 
and sometimes a concert in the local School of Arts hall 
to raise money to improve the school facilities, and to 
buy book prizes for presentation to children on break-up 
day. * Many children looked forward to these fun 
evenings, while mothers put much effort into the 
preparation of costumes. *! 


A school dance organized for 28 March 1930 had the 
lucrative admission prices of 2/- for ordinary entry and 
1/- for school aged children. * In that same year, 
another dance was planned for 4 July and a concert on 8 
August, all at the School of Arts Hall. ** Head Teacher 
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Cornelius was asked to arrange vocal items for the 
dance. W. Bowman and the committee secretary were to 
arrange cleaning the hall.** The children performed a 
Maypole dance at the concert. Mrs Tiplady and Mr 
Everard assisted in preparing the children for the 
concert. ® Indicative of the importance which the 
committee regarded cultural activities, in October of the 
same year, the committee approved the purchase of a 
piano for £40. Although it was paid off over a period of 
time, the outlay did represent a sizable amount of the 
committee’s then credit balance of £46. *° 


A Juvenile Ball, held on 9 September 1932, required 
much preparation on the part of committee members. 
The competition was opened to all schools in the district. 
Parents provided milk and cakes. Admission was set at 
2/6d for adults and 6d for children. Prizes of 2/6d were 
given for the best dressed set; the most humorous set; the 
best dressed couple; the most humorous couple; best girl; 
best boy; and best poster dress. The children’s Grand 
March was set to commence at 7.30 p.m. Profits from 
the night included £13/12/6 from the sale of tickets by 
children and £12/19/- as takings from the door. The 
profit from the venture was £27/11/6. ®’ The committee 
was always keen and worked hard for school in those 
days. * 


There were numerous dances held as fund raising 
ventures throughout the 1930s. Other fund raising events 
planned in the early 1930s included a cribbage party, ® 
a bridge tournament ~” and a _ bridge and 500 
tournament. ”! 


For weeks leading up to the fancy dress ball, the children 
put schoolwork aside and practised dancing. During this 
time the children actually wore shoes to school, quite a 
novelty as they usually went bare-footed. This did, 
however, result in blisters. The desks in the lower school 
were pushed back so the children could practise dances 
such as the Waltz, the Valetta, Maxina, Barn Dance etc. 
According to Noela Davis the most popular dance was 
the Jolly Miller which was great fun. The ball planned 
for 23 October 1936 was cancelled when Jack Kinneally, 
a former pupil, was killed in an accident. ” 


In the late 1930s and early 1940s some fund raising 
dances were held in the lower classroom. All other 
school committee fund raising ventures, dances, movies, 
the flower show and balls were held in the School of 
Arts. ” 


Fun events 


At the school concert one year, two items were the girls 
doing eurthymics and the boys doing a sailor’s horn pipe. 
Parents played hosts and provided the supper at the 
school fancy dress ball every year. After the judging of 
the costumes the children were allowed the floor until 
10.00 p.m. when they could dance with their parents. 
The teachers gave the children dancing lessons in the 
lunchbreak. While some children decorated the hall, 


selected boys sprinkled sawdust and kerosene over the 
floor and pulled others sitting on bags around to polish 
up the floor. Usually a week or two after this event the 
pupils would put on a "Thankyou" night for the parents. 
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For weeks before the fancy dress ball the children would 
march down to the Kin Kin Hall where they would 
practise the march and learn most of the old-time dances. 
These were exciting times for the children. * In regard 
to the preparations for the balls, Gabrielle Adams, nee 
O’ Neill, claimed: 


There was always much secrecy surrounding the costumes, and many 
practices before the big night. I can still remember some of the 
excellent costumes my aunt fashioned for my cousins, one of the most 
outstanding ‘being Little Sir Peter and Lady Tiesel complete with knee 
breeches, stockings, satin cootes buckles on the shoes and cotton wool 


wigs. They would have done justice to a modern pantomine. " 


Don Brown made his stage debut in a school play, "The 
Teddy Bears’ Picnic". He was a Teddy! ”’ 


There were very few excursions, plays etc. in those days 
as not everyone had a car and people didn’t move about 
as much as they do today, so nearly all the children’s 
entertainment and competition was provided from within 
the school. * 


The midday break was usually partaken of under the 
trees in the school grounds. ” Every lunch hour the 
children played rounders or cricket near the dividing 
fence. Because many balls were hit into Allan Miller’s 
yard he electrified the fence, having a few laughs at the 
children’s expense when he saw them receive a few jolts! a 
Most students were stuck to that fence many many times! 
It is rumoured that a certain Lionel Hempsall, who 
worked for Allan Miller, was an accomplice in 
electrifying the fence. '” 


There was little competitive sport in the 1920s and 
1930s. In the 1930s the main sports played at school 
included football, cricket, tennis, basketball, marbles, 
skipping and rounders. '”’ Rounders and tennis were 
the most popular sporting activities for girls. The school 
did not have a set sports day. Mr Cornelius decided 
when his class would have a sports morning. In the 
afternoon Mr Cornelius would read geographical 
information from books, giving details of many countries 
in the world. '°° 


In 1932 cricket competitions were organized through a 
district cricket association. Kin Kin’s delegates were 
Herbert Cornelius and A. Shepperson. '™ In October 
1936 a cricket competition between schools in the shire 
was proposed. '% Occasionally a cricket match would 
be arranged between schools. Other than cricket matches 
and the school athletics, in the 1940s the children did not 
visit other schools as it was too difficult to arrange 
transport. '® In the 1940s there was very little sports 
equipment. Tennis and cricket were Don Brown’s 
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favourite sports. Lionel Hempsall maintains that Don 
Brown hit a cricket ball through one of the schoolhouse 
windows one day! '°’ The only swimming done was in 
the creek, on the way home from school. '!® In later 
years some swimming lessons were taken in a swimming 
hole in the Kin Kin Creek. '” 


Jim Callanan particularly remembered sport at Kin Kin: 


Sport - Well, it was all cricket at Kin Kin, always played on a cement 
pitch. First to arrive at school batted, and it was either Don or George 
Brown. Every Day!!! Their parents sure got them up early as they came 
from Kin Kin Junction. Which was a fair sort of a horse ride to school. 


They both batted all day as we could very seldom get them out. (Both of 


them must have had bionic arms and eyes!) me 


There were some special shows in the hall, as Nola 
Davis recalled: 


Travelling shows came to town and performed at the school or at the 
hall. Admission was 3d or 6d. One Punch and Judy show came and 
performed in the Supper room at the hall. I had been home for lunch 
and arrived late. I was no sooner settled in my seat when Punch said to 


Judy “Phew! someone’s been eating sardines!" All eyes turned to me. I 


. é 1 
haven’t eaten sardines since. e 


In the late 1930s and early 1940s school picnics were 
very enjoyable. They were held under the trees in front 
of the school, with all the mothers bringing the picnic 
lunch. |!? Mothers would make cakes and sandwiches 
for everyone to share. Students played games and ran 
races. ''3 There were various types of races, such as 
the egg and spoon race, sack race, 3 legged race and 
others, for both boys and girls. ''* The sports program 
was usually held during the morning. Those who came 
first got threepence, second received tuppence and third 
one penny. At the end of the day the money was tallied 
up and if individuals got more than a shilling they were 
the champs of the school. ' To Nola Kinneally, her 
favourite novelty game on break-up day was the apple in 
the tub of water. '|'© The boys had pillow fights while 
they balanced on the cross bar. We were given lollies, 
water melon, lunch and of course our book prizes. '"’ 
Top of the class had first choice of the book prize. 
Prize books had been given to all students at the end of 
the year from at least as early as 1924. ' Each child 
also received a bag of boiled lollies from the school 
committee. '” Sweets were quite a novelty for children 
in the 1930s. 
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According to Lucy Lyle break-up day was the most 
wonderful day of the year: 


We arrived at school early and we entered all the different races, 
running, jumping, egg and spoon, three-legged, obstacle, apples in the 
tub and many more. Our parents arrived later in the morning and we 
were all treated to a picnic lunch - food galore. The children received 
prizes of money for coming in the first three of all races. We were given 


ice-creams, lollies and fruit and last but not least every child received a 


lovely book. aA 


Break-up day in 1929 was planned as a basket picnic at 
the school. '” In 1932, treats supplied for the break-up 


included: 3 gallons of ice cream brought out from 
Pomona, and 300 threepenny cones; two tins of lollies; 
and a quantity of apples. £1 was provided for sports 
prizes. £11/12/11 was spent on pupils’ books. '” 


SCHOOL CHILDREN AT THE SCHOOL TENNIS COURTS, c.1942 
Included in the photograph are Reg Grady,Billy Vagg, Sid Grady, 
Lionel Hempsall, Don Brown, Jacko Maher, Earl Grady. 

Jim Callanan, Beatrice Phillips, Molly Vag, Ilma Stack, Lucy Benbow, 
Maree Gallan, Maureen Wilson, Marion Hayes. 

Viv Condon, Malcolm Hall, Jim Cullinane, Ray Vagg, Doris 
Hempsall, Clair Hempsall, Maureen Beddington, Sonia Grady, Kay 
Dalby, Monica Condon,Patsy Beddington, Gay O’Neill, Alan 


Alexander, George Grady, Reg Alexander. [Source V. Williams, 
Kilcoy.] 


Accommodation 


After Ermest Chadwick’s arrival in 1922, permanent 
accommodation was sought for the Head Teacher. Later 
that year, W. J. Marshall was prepared to build a 
residence for the teacher, opposite the school, provided 
the Department agreed to guarantee that a married 
teacher would be kept at the school. The Department 
consented, provided the enrolment was maintained and a 
suitable residence was available at a reasonable rental. 
'4 In August 1929, however, the Department was 
considering the construction of a Head Teacher’s 
residence. '*% Mr P. Franklin was the successful 
tenderer for the construction of the teacher’s residence, 
at a cost of £660. ' Herbert Cornelius occupied the 
newly-completed school residence at Kin Kin on 21 
January 1930. !?’ | 


In June 1932 approval was given for the expenditure of 
£4/10/- to enclose a wash-house at the school residence. 
18 Then, in 1935, came the need for the residence to 
be fenced. The destruction of trees and plants by 
wandering stock was the main concern. '” 


In the late 1930s teacher accommodation was available at 
the Kin Kin Hotel, where Miss Burke, a teacher at Kin 
Kin school, and Colin Kelley and Bill Jordan, Head 
Teachers of Kin Kin Junction school, had found lodging. 
Private board was offered by Mrs J. Bain at 30/- per 
week for a male teacher and 25/- per week for a female 
teacher. At this time transport from the Cooran railway 
station was available on the motor mail-car run, operated 
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by Mr G. Nash. '* 


The teachers usually resided at the hotel before the 
Wilson family offered their home for accommodation. 
Sylvia Schemioneck, Mary Dray and Miss Roper all 
boarded with the Wilsons. After 1945, when Moreen 
Wilson left for high school, the assistant teacher once 
again boarded at the hotel. |! 


According to Nola Davis, finding accommodation for 
teachers did present problems. Miss Tess Malone, a very 
caring gentle soul, had a room at the hotel. Nola Davis’ 
aunt, Mrs Green, boarded teachers. Grace Barron, from 
Wahpunga school and Valerie Faulkner, from Moran 
Group school, stayed with her whilst Irene Best, a Kin 
Kin teacher, stayed at the Kinneally home. |” 


Improvements to the school 


The District Works foreman reported to the Director of 
Education that there were 29 boys and 41 girls at the Kin 
Kin State School in April of 1930 and that there was only 
one earth closet for boys and same for girls. The cost of 
the weekly sanitary service was £10 per annum. The 
foreman recommended that the facilities be doubled. The 
cost of alterations to the toilets was estimated to be 
£37/12/0. '°3 Despite the increase in the facilities, the 
sanitary contractor carried out the service at the same 
rate. Boston, the contractor was, however, unwilling to 
reduce his contract rate when requested to do so by the 
Department. '*4 


THE SCHOOL BUILDINGS c. 1935. 
Seated Terry and Annie Crang and Mrs Cornelius with children Lex 
and Owen Crang. At rear Bert and Edith Cornelius. [Scource: Lex 
Crang, Tewantin, Q.] 


A man named Lehr replaced A. T. Boston as the sanitary 
contractor at the school in September 1934. At this time 
it was expected that the Noosa Shire Council would 
institute a sanitary service in the near future. '*° The 
new service commenced on 1 October 1934. '*° 


In April 1936 there were 43 girls at the school. Head 
Teacher Cornelius requested the provision of an 
additional girls’ sanitary cabinet. He also applied for 
lattice gates and locks so the sanitary conveniences could 


be secured against intruders. '%7 


The Works Department foreman also recommended that 
the old portion of the school required painting. He added 
that the play shed and enclosed verandah which formed 
the store room also needed painting. This work was 
estimated to cost £35. '* The committee arranged to 
provide seats in the playshed in March 1930. ' It was 
planned that the seats and a flag pole would be erected 
by committee members on Saturday 17 May. '® 


In November 1931 Mrs Doran offered her residence for 
a florin evening in aid of the school tennis club’s funds. 
‘4! The big project for the club was the construction of 
a tennis court, which became a major concern during 
1932 and 1933. The parents, with the aid of relief 
workers, supplied all materials, other than the wire. Due 
to the depression, it was very difficult for the committee 
to raise funds to purchase the wire. A request was made 
to the Director of Education for 200 yards of 6 foot 
netting but the reply was that the matter was one for 
local consideration. '4* In the slow economic times, it 
seems that the construction of the court took over a year. '*° 
In 1933 Alan Miller carted eight loads of gravel for the 
court at a cost of 10/- per load. At this time also, 
arrangements were made for erecting the posts and wire. 
144 Herbert Cornelius was empowered to use his own 
discretion as to players using the tennis court. Past pupils 
were allowed to play on the court for a period of two 
years, provided they supplied their own materials. '*° 
A ladder system was used in school tennis club 
competition and of course it was everyone’s ambition to 
get to the top of the ladder. '” 


In March 1937 the school committee requested that the 
Department cement underneath the high schoolroom and 
enclose two sides of the area with galvanised iron. This 
was requested to alleviate a dust problem which was 
particularly bad during the dry summer months. 
Although the committee had done its share of 
improvements in installing a bitumen surface in the play 
shed, '*’ the request was not recommended by the 
Works Department because excavation would be 
necessary. Sand and gravel would have to be carted a 
long distance and only a minimum quantity and poor 
quality was available. '* 


There was an urgent need for tree felling, removal of 
stumps, clearing grounds of undergrowth and burning off 
of timber on the school grounds in 1938. Work was to 
be carried out by Intermittent Relief Labour at a cost of 
£175. A very wet season, however, delayed the job. '” 
Apparently, only about £75 had been expended when 
relief work was abolished. The committee made an 
urgent request that the work be completed as stump holes 
remained and made it dangerous for children and 
horses.'°° Committee members were prepared to assist 
by providing tools and supervise the work. '” 


The physical location of the school prompted Inspector 
Drain to note in 1945 that the school was "unhappily 
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situated". He felt that if centralization should occur in the 
area, a much better site must be sought. The arrangement 
of the two rooms on different levels presented difficulties 
for the two teachers. '*? 


The Kin Kin Progress Association added weight behind 
the need for improved facilities for the Kin Kin State 
School. In 1946 the association suggested that the school 
building needed replacing, or at least extensive 
alterations and repairs. '? Bearing in mind Drain’s 
comments, it 1s possible that the condition of the school 
was neglected in the hope that it might be relocated if the 
centralization of schools in the district became a reality. 
Minimal action had been taken by February 1948 when 
R. A. Christensen, the school committee secretary, 
contacted the Department and reminded them that Works 
Inspectors had stated that the older building (lower room) 
should be condemned. He suggested that the Kareewa 
School, Boreen Junction, which had been closed 
permanently, could be removed and re-erected at Kin 
Kin. Other requests made at this time included painting 
the buildings, cementing underneath the main school 
building and paths around the front of the school and 
removing dangerous stumps from the playground. '™ 
D. A. Low M.L.A.. also joined in the push for repairs 
and improvements to the school and minor work needed 
at the residence. He requested that Christensen’s 
suggested improvements be carried out urgently. ' 
The main concerns with the old building were the poor 
lighting and ventilation. After examining the Boreen 
Junction school building and the buildings at Kin Kin, the 
District Inspector, E. Walton, recommended that if the 
lower classroom could not be reconditioned satisfactorily 
then the Boreen Junction State School building should be 


re-erected as an extension to the main upstairs classroom. 
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The decision was made to upgrade the existing buildings. 
Installation of electric light by Fittells Radio-Electric 
Service, at a cost of £22/10/- was approved in April 
1948. '’ The following year external painting of the 
school and residence, repairs to the casements and 
internal painting of the kitchen and bathroom of the 
residence was approved. '* 


The Kin Kin teachers 


Alice Cecilia Luney, now Mrs Griffin, was transferred 
from the Fortitude Valley Infant School to take up the 
position as assistant teacher, with Ernest Chadwick, in 
1928. For most of the period she was at Kin Kin, 
however, Miss Luney was assistant teacher for Herbert 
Comelius. She recalled her eventful years as a young 
teacher in Kin Kin: 


My years at Kin Kin were happy ones. Banana growers were getting 
good prices and there were many nice men in the area, which made the 
local dances and occasional Balls very pleasant for us girls. We played 
tennis and I learnt to ride a horse without any serious accident. We had 
films in the hall fairly regularly. I boarded with Kath and Noel O’Neill 
for some years. 

I remember a tornado that swept across from Wahpunga while I was 


teaching the lower grades one afternoon. We stood at the windows and 


heard the savage wind and saw the trees blow over without any damage 


to our classrooms, though I think the toilet roof blew off. ? 


Although she enjoyed her time in the district, she was 
pleased to receive a transfer to Rainworth school, in 


1932, as it was closer to her family home at Wooloowin. 
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Lucy Lyle, nee Benbow, remembered her teachers at Kin 
Kin between 1936 and 1943: 


My first day at school proved disappointing - I was 4 1/2 and the 
teachers Mr Cornelius and Miss Burke said I was too small to start. I 
spent the day in the lunch shed waiting for Nesta and Beryl to take me 
home on our horse “Toy“. Miss Burke lent me a blue reader and told 
me I could come back when I could read it. Miss Burke used to visit my 
parents at weekends. She was a very strict and bad-tempered redhead 
and was not very popular with the children. My sister Beryl did not like 
her and was always in trouble. One day when Beryl couldn’t do her 
work she locked her in the school press and forgot about her. We had 
all been let out of school for ages when Miss Burke opened the press to 
get her hat and bag and found her. She sweetened Beryl’s feelings by 
giving her a tin of condensed milk to eat with her fingers on the way 
home. I liked school and thankfully got on well with the teachers. I 
remember two other teachers in the lower room Miss Malone and Miss 
Best. We only ever had two teachers teaching - the head master for the 
higher grades and a teacher for the lower grades. We had long desks 
and forms to sit on and the floors were of scrubbed wood with cracks 
that your pencils could fall through. I hated the dry feeling of that 
wood on my bare feet. I was always without .shoes as my feet were 
wide, and girls’ shoes were made narrow - so I found them really 
uncomfortable. 

I liked Friday afternoons when Mr Cornelius (Corny) would bring the 
older pupils down to our room and we would all sing whilst the other 
teacher played the piano. “Corny” did teach us some strange songs - 
"The Alphabet Song", “Milko“ and “Where the Bee Hurts" are a few I 
recall. One afternoon each week the girls learned sewing and the boys 
did gardening. I liked sewing and I had learnt to knit and sew before I 
started my schooling. I remember learning to knit with two wooden 
meat skewers that our butcher had kindly given to me. 

I was sad when Mr Cornelius left even though he was always teasing 
me - he had a habit of dropping his gold fob pocket watch down the 
back of my dress on a cold morning. I didn’t like him for writing 
“Bumble Bee" on the top of the blackboard and it stayed there until he 
left. It was meant for my sister Beryl - if you were kept in for not doing 
your work he put your initials on the side of the board. Apparently he 
got tired of putting B.B. and so wrote “Bumble Bee". Poor Beryl didn’t 
cope with school and was always ridiculed - another day when we were 
doing drill and Beryl was leading she kept going right when he called 
“left wheel". He got a brown paper bag and put it on her left foot. It 
didn’t help for she forgot which foot he put it on. Thank goodness in 
this day and age we have teachers to help students who are a little 
slower in learning. 

Mr Rowston was our new head master and he seemed well liked by 
an? 


Herbert Cornelius’ son, Bert, recalled his life at Kin Kin 
as the Head Teacher’s son: 


~ I was born (8/12/29) in a house next to the C. of E. , but the only 
Kin Kin house I can remember living in was the then new residence at 
Kin Kin State School where Dad was Head Teacher. My mate in those 
days was Lex Crang, who lived on the other side of the deeply rutted 
lane that led to Vaggs’. Living in the school ground had advantages. It 
was Strategically situated next to Alan Miller’s garage and workshop, 
and Alan had an ancient truck, probably World War One vintage, with 
a very loud plunger operated horn. It was very satisfying to sneak 
through the fence and hit the plunger on the horn. Alan played along 
by rushing out of his workshop and yelling vague threats at us. Not far 
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past Miller’s was one of the two sawmills in town - a great place to 
scavenge lengths of pine to make billy carts and sleds. The school horse 
paddock (quite a few kids rode to school then) was very hilly and a 
great place for sledding down over the dew-covered grass in the early 
morning. There were traces of rain forest in that paddock, a few black 
bean trees still flourishing, and monkey vines on which to swing high 
and wide. Another favourite spot was in the top branches of the 
camphor laurel tree in the front of the school ground. 

I remember particularly school picnic days. It was usually hot as 
“billy-oh" but there was always a whole barrel of ice cream packed in 
dry ice, and watermelon, bobbing for apples in tubs of water, and on at 
least one occasion, an “Aunt Sally“. (A grotesque face with a pipe stuck 
in the mouth, at which one could peg tennis balls.) Every child received 
a book, so no one felt left out. 

There are dozens of memories - of school fancy dress balls, of games 
on the school verandahs when half the kids couldn’t make it because of 
flooded creeks, of the upper schoolroom with glass jars of scorpions 
and black snakes, and rows of spears and boomerangs on the back 
wall, of milk testing classes, the school dentist with the pedal-operated 
drill, the school vegie garden (with a magnificent sweet-smelling Black 
Boy rose in one corner). 

There was plenty of school work too, fairly painless for most. Dad 
was a gifted teacher who made learning interesting, and like so many 
country teachers he took the all-round welfare of his pupils very 
seriously. Former pupils from Kin Kin and also from his preceding and 
later schools at Alpha and Pinkenba, were writing to and visiting him 
until his death on February 23 1990, when he was almost 97 years of 


age, 1 


Irene Hynes, nee Percival, also recalled the work of the 
school dentist, who came to "care" for the children’s 
teeth. Treatment mainly involved extractions. Disposal of 
the teeth which were removed did not present a problem. 
On one occasion, at least, a huge pile of decayed molars 
and other teeth were deposited in an old tree stump, in 
the playground! '® : 


In the 1940s there were about 70 or 80 students attending 
the school. '“ On the first day Harold Rowston 
commenced duty at Kin Kin in 1942, he caught some of 
the older boys of the school swearing. As a result they 
had their mouths washed out with soap and water. '® 
Rowston was previously Head Teacher at Rockfield, 
Woodhill, Memerambi and Augathella schools. His 
salary at Kin Kin in 1942 was £440 per year. When 


leaving Kin Kin he became Head Teacher at Barcaldine. 
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The students had their jobs to do at school like making 
sure the floors and desks were clean at the end of the day 
and keeping the reading areas clean. There were no 
cleaners in those days, so the responsibility was put onto 


the teachers. '* Few students wore shoes to school. 
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Mrs Violet Mary Robertson, nee Longworth, recalled her 
days as assistant teacher at Kin Kin during the grim days 
of World War II: 


I was assistant teacher at the Kin Kin State School in 1940, 194] 
and for about half of 1942. After the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbour 
on 7th December, 1941, the threat of war was very real and following 
the fall of the naval base at Singapore and the bombing of Darwin, the 
Government decided to delay the opening of schools in 1942 until 
precautions were taken against aerial bombardment. Teachers were told 
to report to their school to help with safety measures. 

Mr Rowston had been appointed head teacher in 1942, succeeding 


Mr Cornelius who had been my previous head teacher for two years. 
On arrival at the school I was given the task of taping the blackened 
windows of the school with special tape criss-crossed to prevent the 
glass shattering in possible bombing attacks. Zig-zag slit trenches were 
dug about a hundred yards from the school buildings for shelter. After 
planning work and writing in the “work book" Mr Rowston told me I 
was free to leave until the time for school commencing was announced. 
Although my home was in Longreach and too far away for a quick 
return, I was pleased to visit my sister who was working in Brisbane 
and lodging at a boarding house run by a kind woman who allowed me 
to share my sister’s room. At this period accommodation was at a 
premium. 

School resumed about three weeks later, and regular though 
unannounced air-raid drill was practised, when teacher and children 
spent time crouching in the slit trenches. About mid-year the Australian 
Corps of Signals advertised for a thousand women to join the signals in 
various categories. Some weeks previously I had applied to the 
Department of Public Instruction (as then known) for a permit to join 
the Australian Women’s Army Service (A.W.A.S.) as teachers (female 
anyway) were not taken otherwise. Mr Rowston gave me leave to go to 
Brisbane to join the signals and I signed on for the duration on 4th July 
1942. 

It was a time of change of lifestyle for many other girls too, who left 
the countryside to work in munition factories, the Land Army and later 
for the United States Forces. 


V. M. ROBERTSON (nee Longworth) Men 


By November 1942 air raid trenches had been dug '” 
by school committee members and other men under the 
trees at the back of the school residence. The school 
children had air raid drill so that they would know what 
to do in the case of a bomb being dropped. The air raid 
siren would be sounded by Alan Miller at the garage next 
door. When the siren was sounded during school hours 
the children would have to drop their pencils and head 
for the shelters "all very prim and proper", in single file, 
the youngest first. '” At other times, when the 
principal would blow a whistle, no matter what the 
children were doing, they would have to run to the 
trenches and put the pegs in their mouths, then position 
themselves on their feet with their knees up and heads 
down. For the air raid drills at the school each child had 
to wear a peg on a string around their neck. If a bomb 
was dropped, the peg was supposed to prevent the 
children biting their tongues. It was quite frightening for 
many students, '” as they did not know whether or not 
the action was a drill or a real air raid. '” 


In the early 1940s war savings groups were formed 
organising salvage collections and the sale of some 
vegetables for patriotic purposes. Children from the 
school were also involved with the fund-raising work of 
the local Junior Red Cross group. '” According to 
Lucy Lyle the war had quite an effect on the school 
routine. Everyone was busy working for the war effort. 
Even Herbert Cornelius was knitting khaki socks for the 
troops before he left the school. Students were also 
hemming khaki handkerchiefs at school. !” 


Don Brown remembered the headmaster, Harold 
Rowston, standing at the window as three U.S.A. 
Kittyhawks planes flew past at about 300 - 400 miles per 
hour. The headmaster said, "They’ll be the fastest planes 
that we’ll ever see." Progress has proven otherwise! '” 
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Pam Light, now Davis reviewed her year at Kin Kin as 
assistant teacher: 


My association with the school, as Miss Light, was rather short, jrom 
February 1948 to February 1949 but it was one of the happiest years of 
my life thanks to the kindness of Mr Rowston, the Headmaster, and his 
wife. A group of young people, about my age, who lived in Kin Kin at 
that time included me in their activities and were wonderful friends to 
me. 

The number of pupils at Kin Kin school was between seventy and 
eighty in five classes. Mr Rowston taught two upper grades while I 
taught three lower grades. As there was no annual intake of pupils the 
grades varied each year as did the numbers in the two sections of the 
school. 

Transport features in my memories of Kin Kin because there were so 
many incidents. Even my arrival was unusual as my transfer from 
Goondiwindi was received during a lengthy rail-strike. I managed to get 
back to Brisbane by “emergency transport” of cars and buses and then 
managed to catch another bus which deposited me at Cooran. My 
fiance had accompanied me to ensure my safe arrival so we then had to 
get a taxi from Cooran and headed for Kin Kin School. Mr Rowston 
was at home (it was a week-end) and he had arranged my 
accommodation at the hotel and took us there to introduce us to the 
owners Clyde and Madge O’Neil. My fiance then had to do the whole 
thing in reverse. 

Several of the children rode horses to school and left them up behind 
the school during the day. When we experienced bad storms in summer 
I used to worry about the children getting home safely. The lightning 
seemed to jump from hill to hill all round the area and could be quite 
fascinating to watch - from undercover. 

Discipline was maintained both at home and at school and pupils 
were expected to treat parents and teachers with respect and they 
usually did. Sometimes a little punishment was needed but students of 
that era would certainly not have vandalized buildings, trees or classro- 
oms as is happening today. Society was not nearly so affluent and the 
children had to help at home so were kept occupied. Any mischief was 
usually not a major problem. Particularly in- the country life was 
simple, slower, sometimes harsh but usually very sincere and so country 
children were less cheeky than city children on the whole. 


PAMELA DAVIS (nee Light) ‘” 


Victory Parade moving along the main street of town, 1945. 
[Source: Moreen Nolan, nee Wilson, Carina, Q.] 


By 1950 Kin Kin State School displayed attributes of a 
well-established, efficient educational institution. Strong 
traditions of community involvement and activities were 
evident. Many problems had been faced over the years 
and overcome. Despite persistent difficulties of limited 
classroom accommodation, poor facilities, large classes 
and inappropriate grounds, the school had already 
developed a fine reputation of service to its community. 
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Improvements to classroom accommodation 


An important development in the 1950s was the end of 
the school committee system and the introduction of the 
Parents and Citizens Association system, which 
encouraged greater participation in schools. At a parents 
meeting held on 21 March 1956, it was moved by Ron 
McGrath and seconded by Ralph Brittain that a Kin Kin 
State School Parents and Citizens Association be formed. 
Office bearers elected were: C. Seamer, chairman; E. 
Rhodes, secretary: K. Mulder, treasurer. It was agreed 
to hold meetings on the first Monday of each month. ' 
Membership was set at 5/- per annum. ” 


Problems of lack of space persisted throughout the 
1950s. In June 1953, the District Inspector, Robert 
Lidgate, noted that progress and proficiency in the school 
were seriously hampered because of the instability of the 
local population due to the share farming system. He 
wrote that at the last inspection the school’s enrolment 
was 77. This figure had dropped to 67 at the time he was 
writing, In the interim period, however, there had been 
30 admissions. * Such instability naturally prompted the 
Department to consider that increased accommodation 
may not be essential. Until Mrs Kath O’ Neill commenced 
teaching at the school in the early 1950s, assistant 
teachers came and went almost annually. Mrs O’Neill 
provided much-needed stability to the lower grades. * 


Internal painting of the school was approved in 
September 1953. > Head Teacher, Neil Bain, applied for 
the provision of a library at the school in March 1955. 
He explained that one small press on the verandah was 
insufficlent shelving for the library books. ° By June the 
same year, approval was given for enclosing part of the 
school verandah to.form the library. Funding for this 
work and the provision of library furniture was set at 
£330. ’ Continuing the long-standing school tradition, 
during the 1950s, the older classes occupied the higher 
room and the younger classes used the lower building. 


Additional classroom accommodation was requested by 
Neil Bain in October 1955. At this time the District 
Inspector, reported that the lower classroom, occupied by 
grades 1, 2 and 3, could accommodate no further pupils. 
The upper classroom, occupied by the other classes, up 
to grade 8, contained nine desks and forms, a radiogram, 
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a press, teachers’ table and chair and 47 students 
crowded-in. Anticipating intolerable further crowding in 
the upper room for future years, Lidgate recommended a 
14 feet extension to the room. * Lidgate also 


recommended asphalting or concreting of the area 
beneath the school and the provision of two new hand- 
basins. He also thought the school needed painting. ” 


KIN KIN SENIORS, 1950, 
Teacher and Headmaster - Mr Harold Rowston. 

L to R, Back Row: Trevor Percival, John O’Neill, Ian Coles, Ken 
Cobbin, Matthew Weathered, Kevin Spinaze, Ron Christensen, Don 
Haimes, Ian Haimes, Des Spinaze. 

Middle Row: Roger Weathered, Tom Condon, Ilma Whitton, Jocelyn 
Parry, Val Grady, Pat Neighbour, Eileen Whitton, June Beale, Noel 
Everett, Ray Stubbins. 

Front Row: Janice Rowston, Barbara O’Neill, Janice O’Neill, Joy 
Gallen, Valmai Christensen, Gay O’Neill, Audry Whitton, Colleen 
Percival, Gloria Ferris, Ivy Cobbin, Elaine Gooda. [Source: Jocelyn 
Murtagh, nee Parry, Tewantin, Q.] 


In 1956, the school Inspector reported that both members 
of staff shared a heavy burden in the management of the 
"growing school" where 94 children were present during 
the inspection. Crowded conditions in the old building 
added to the strain of work. He noted that the majority of 
pupils - and all girls in particular - were friendly and co- 
Operative and concentrated on their work. A_ small 
section of boys, however, lacked the common courtesies. 
He advised that attention might be directed towards 
eradication of a casualness which should not exist. The 
Inspector added that the matter of additional classroom 
accommodation had been approved. It was recommended 
that the proposed extensions should be effected as early 
as circumstances permitted. '° Later that year, the upper 
classroom was enlarged, by a six foot addition, from 21ft 


X 18ft to the standard 24ft X 21ft classroom size. | 


JUNIOR GRADES, 1951. 
Back Row L to R: ?, Greg O’Neill, Colin Wells, ?, ?, Jim Forsyth, ?, 
Danny Forsyth. 
Middle Row: ?, ?, Lynette Forsyth, Heather Collett, Maureen Geiger, 
2.9 
Front Row: Del Newberry, ?, Carol Gooda, ? Wells, Valerie Geiger, 
Pat O’Neill, Beverley Geiger. 
Ground: Edwin Palmer?. [Source: Mrs E. O’Neill, Noosaville, Q.] 


When the school had an enrolment of 96 in 1956 David 
Low M.L.A. asked that a third teacher should be 
provided. '* When the additional teacher was appointed 
at the beginning of 1957, Neil Bain requested that the 

Moran Group school building might be removed to Kin 
Kin where more teaching space was urgently required. 
'3 This action received serious consideration from the 
Department. In 1959, however, the proposal was 
cancelled. It was considered that the provision of an 
additional classroom, 24 ft x 21 ft, and a staff room 
would be more beneficial. '* In June the same year, 


SENIOR CLASSES, 1951. 

L to R, Back Row: Tom Condon, Ray Stubbins, Gordan Turner, John 
O’Neill, Fay Grevett, Loma Payne, Lorraine Finter, Ian Haimes, John 
Ostwald, Mat Weathered, Graham Connolly. 

2nd Row: Janice O’Neill, Lynette Blyton, Colleen Percival, Ruth 
Ostwald, Valmai Christensen, Eileen Whitton, Joy Gallen, Joan Wells, 
Ilma Whitton, Merle Grady. 

3rd Row: Marlene Grady, Joan Whitton, Barbara O’Neill, Barbara 
Turner, Jocelyn Parry, Gloria Ferris, Helen Christensen, Janice 
Rowston, Joy Gooda. 

Front Row: Pat Gallen, Ronnie Everett, Maurice Parry, Basil Condon, 
Robert Wells, Trevor Percival, Bill O’Neill. [Source: Mrs E. O’Neill, 
Noosaville, Q.] 
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District Inspector Kehoe reported that the general 
conduct of the school was satisfactory but many pupils 
were lethargic and unresponsive. He claimed that work 
for the 54 pupils in the old room (measuring 13 ft x 33 
ft) with two teachers, since the 20 April, was made more 
difficult by the unsuitable arrangement of the seating. 
This problem was rectified during the inspection. Kehoe 
also emphasised that increased accommodation was 
urgently needed. At this time, Neil Bain’s classes, grades 
6 to 8, comprised 41 pupils. » , 


Pupil and teacher comfort continued to be a concern to 
Bain. In 1960, he urged that consideration be given for 
additional classroom accommodation. There were two 
teachers in charge of 52 children, in five grades, in the 
poorly-ventilated junior room. The anticipated enrolment 
of 89 students for 1961 appeared to validate this request, 
although, as usual, it was difficult to convince the 
Department that the work had a long-term necessity. 
Variable enrolment figures at this school did not always 
necessitate the third teacher. As a result, the Department 
delayed any further improvements to accommodation. '° 


Group Posing at the Opening of the New School Building 7 April 1962. 
[Source: School Photographic Archives.] 


By July 1960 there were 57 children and two teachers for 
the five junior classes, crowded into the old school 
building. The crowded nature of the room made it very 
uncomfortable for them. The P&C made an urgent 
appeal for new classroom accommodation. '’ Between 
May and October 1960 the school’s enrolment increased 
from 96 to 101. '® This clearly emphasised the need for 
new teaching areas. 


The long-awaited additions, estimated to cost £7 765, 
were approved in December 1960. '? It was decided 
that the whole school should be remodelled. The original 
school building was moved out of the way and two 
standard classrooms, a staffroom, store and a new library 
were added to the existing upper room. Careful 
consideration was given to the natural lighting and 
ventilation of the rooms. The school had many of the 
features found in the modern school design, including 
enclosed hat and bag racks, built-in cupboards and 
display shelving, modern furniture and __ library 
equipment. ” The old school building was demolished. 


Jack Armitage purchased the materials and used them in 
the construction of a house in Gibson Rd, Noosaville. 2! 


By May 1961 the new school building was completed, 
except for painting. It was decided to hold a flower show 
under the building, on 22 July. A special invitation to 
this function was sent to David Low, M.L.A., a very 
much respected friend: 


This is not an opening ceremony but it will give our people a chance 
to see what a wonderful building we have. 


And as there is no show without Punch, we decided to ask you and 


your wife if you would honour us with your presence. e 


The P&C were clearly grateful to their local member for 
his efforts in securing the building for them. 


Low was selected to represent Jack Pizzey, the Minister 
for Education, at the opening of the school. A month 
before the opening date, Low approached the minister 
with regard to sealing the school parade area. This, he 
claimed, would make the school building and grounds 
"spick and span" for the opening day. ~ Surfacing of 
the parade area had originally taken place in 1959 at a 
cost of £88, with L. H. Bazzo as contractor. ~™ 
Approval for extending the sealed bitumen area was 
given in March 1962 at a cost of £250. ~ The area was 
further improved in 1970. * 


Low performed the official opening of the new school 
building on Saturday, 7 April 1962. A flower show was 
also held in conjunction with the opening ceremony. At 
that time Neil Bain was Head Teacher and the staff 
consisted of Mrs Kathleen O’Neill and Miss Elaine Fay 
Gooda, a former student. 7’ Following the completion 
of the new classrooms, a valuation of £80 was put on the 
old classroom for removal. * 


Enrolments continued to vary. For instance, when the 
school was inspected in April 1963, attendance had 
decreased to 69, with 35 boys and 34 girls. The school 
had reverted to a two teacher school. ” By 1967 there 
were 33 boys and 24 girls enrolled. ” Attendances 
increased dramatically in 1968, with 44 boys and 36 
girls. *! 


In 1969 an amount of $991 was approved for the external 
painting of the school. * In February 1972 notification 
was received that a new library was to be erected at the 
school and the room then used as a library (the 
staff/storage/darkroom of 1991) was to be converted to a 
health room. * There was much excitement in 1972 
when a new library was opened. The cost of the work 
was $8295.00. *4 | 


Improvements to grounds and equipment 


Improvements to school sporting facilities became a 
priority in the 1950s. In 1954 the school sports ground 
had been cleared of stumps. The top bank was cut away 
by a grader to a depth of approximately five feet and the 
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SENIOR GRADES, 1954, Teacher: Mr Neil Bain. 
L to R, Back Row: Jim Forsyth, Robert Foster, ?, John Dudley, Barry 
Stark, Greg O'Neill. 
2rd Row: Billy O’Neill, Joy Gooda, Marlene Grady, ?, Beverley 
Geiger, Helen Christensen, John McGrath. 
3rd Row: Phillip Collett, Pat Gallen, Beverly Geiger, Irene Wells, 
Valerie Geiger, Carol Gooda, Robert Wells. 
Front Row: Kevin Miller, Robert Gooda, Colin Wells, Ian McCombe. 
[Source: Mrs E. O’Neill, Noosaville, Q.] 


soil that was removed spread over the lower area to 
create a reasonably level playing area. Top dressing and 
grassing the new area was to be carried out by voluntary 
labour. The ground work, completed by the Noosa Shire 
Council, incurred an expense of £124. As only £50 was 
approved for subsidy, the committee felt that it could not 
afford to spend anything further. At this time the 


committee was financial to the extent of only about £12. 
35 


Neil Bain initiated further improvements for the sports 
ground in 1957. The size of the excavation was estimated 
to be 80 yards by 60 yards and a quote of £300 for the 
work was given by a local earth moving company, 
Sanders Bros. A Departmental subsidy of £150 was 
requested by the P&C to enable the work to be 
performed. * At this time sports played at the school 
included tennis, cricket, football and basketball. *’ 


Early in 1960, it was decided that the association should 
improve the nature of playground equipment at the 
school. In June that year a slippery slide was purchased 
at a cost of £36/9/9. At this time the credit balance of 
the P&C association was a mere £54/1/1. It was to be 
arranged for Mr J. Gooda to erect the slide. ** At the 
same time the school garden fence was painted, at a cost 
of £15. * In April 1965 the Forestry Club asked the 
P&C to assist it in purchasing a Jungle Gym for the 
school. ® 


It was suggested, in March 1961, that part of a cricket 
pitch should be laid on the top playground oval. A 
committee, Neil Bain, Les Stubbins, Ralph Brittain and 
J. Chandler was formed to report on the necessary work. 
*! A basketball area was prepared at the school. R. 
Glasby, R. McGrath, Neil Bain and Les Stubbins agreed 
to erect the goal posts on 14 May 1961. * Tennis 


remained a popular sport at the school.- In September 
1968, fifty percent subsidy was requested on the 
provision of a tennis practice board costing $95. * 
Timber for the board was donated by the Como sawmill. “ 


An exciting time for the whole district was when the 
electricity supply was being connected to the town in 
1948. The felling of gum trees for electricity poles did, 
however, cause some distraction to school personnel, as 
Irene Hynes recalled: 


We used to cause Mr Rowston much annoyance by watching the activity 
instead of doing our work. One day, the biggest tree outside the school 
was to be felled and in the middle of answering a question, Jimmy 
Gallen yelled, “There she goes!" and even Mr Rowston laughed. = 


Jan Cosgrove, Harold Rowston’s daughter, also 
remembered the loss of the many beautiful trees which 
were cut down along the roadside to make way for the 
power lines. It was also after-school entertainment for 
weeks to watch the men felling these last remnants of 
what had been the magnificent Kin Kin rain forest. “ 
After the connection of electricity, technological 
development was possible at the school. By August 1950, 
when the enrolment was 63 students, the school had a 
film projector and a piano. A radiogram was on order. 
‘7 Monthly film nights for parents became a regular 
event, making good use of the projector. “ In October 
1955 the lower school pupils listened to Kindergarten of 
the Air sessions broadcasted over the radiogram. ” A 
Stott and Underwood typewriter was an important 
purchase, costing the P&C £20, in November 1961. ” 
The P&C approved the purchase of a Singer sewing 
machine for $53.50 in March 1967. *' In February 1969 
the District Inspector noted that a reading scheme 
involving the use of S.R.A. reading material, WARDS 
and Wide Range Readers had been formulated to provide 
for requirements of children with varying attainment. 
The duplicator was used extensively and for a wide 
variety of purposes in all grades. At this time, all 
teachers took advantage of the tape recorder and were 
exploring avenues for extending its uses. 


Despite the individuality of the three schools, Kin Kin, 
Kin Kin Junction and Wahpunga, opportunities were 
sometimes sought to avoid the senseless duplication of 
resources. For instance, co-operation between schools 
was brought closer in March 1959 when it was suggested 
that Wahpunga, Kin Kin Junction, Wolvi, Coondoo, 
Neusavale and Kin Kin schools should form a co-op 
system to purchase various equipment to be used in 
schools. Suggested purchases included a_ duplicator, 
mower and typewriter. °*? Co-operation between Kin Kin 
Junction, Wahpunga and Kin Kin schools also prompted 
the suggestion at a Kin Kin P&C meeting, in April 1967, 
that the three schools apply for subsidy on the purchase 
of a Reading Laboratory and organize a joint fund raising 
venture. “ R. A. Brittain suggested at a P&C meeting 
in June 1968 that a letter should be sent to the 
Department of Education asking for the appointment of a 
grounds’ keeper to serve three or four schools. * It is 
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interesting to note that this concept was again suggested, 
in 1991! 


In the days before School Development Plans, Neil Bain 
and his staff were given P&C approval to draw up a list 
of requirements for the school. This list would then be 
handed to the P&C which agreed to purchase the items, 
as funds became available. °° The list included 
basketballs, tennis racquets, an abacus, fraction blocks, a 
100 board, ash trays, vases and a ride-on mower. *’ in 
February 1972 it was decided that the P&C should 
purchase a second-hand gestetner duplicator from Cooran 
school, for $125. * 


Neil Bain’s Kin Kin 


Traditions are built upon the dedicated service of people 
to the community. Such service to the school has been 
provided by many people, but few have contributed more 
than Neil Bain. Neil Bain has seen the development of 
the school and the district from many angles. He has 
recalled his long association with Kin Kin: 


REMINISCENCES OF MY LIFE IN THE KIN KIN DISTRICT 


I am somewhat unique, perhaps, in that I was born in the Kin Kin 
district, attended schools at Moran Group, Kin Kin Junction and Kin 
Kin, then returned as Principal at Kin Kin for 16 years, a lengthened 
stay which was personally imposed by family members who supported 
the notion that Kin Kin was really "God’s Country". In that time I 
taught children of children I had taught. 

As a young lad, I was fortunate to grow up with many experiences, 
knowing characters such as Jimmy Simpson, who with others, 
frequently sat on the long machinery crate on the veranda of Martin’s 
store. Jimmy lived on Gentle Annie and periodically ventured to the 
township to procure beer, tobacco (which he smoked in a cigarette 
holder) and metho (not used, I assume, for what would be normal use). 
George Martin taught me a lesson one hot November day by allowing 
me to book up a penny ice-cream on Dad’s account. I certainly got the 
rounds of the kitchen when the end of the month arrived - Never again! 

Memories of Moran Group, where I started school at approximately 
6 1/2 years of age include the fear instilled in our young minds by older 
children. They told us the Finns lived under the bridge and would eat 
us if they caught us. We would go through paddocks around the hills to 
skirt this dangerous place, little heeding dangers of snakes, bulls etc. 
which were regarded as lesser evils. The Finns, Swedes, Danes, 
Indians and others of course were quite reputable workers in the then 
flourishing banana industry. 

At Moran Group, a one-teacher school, my teacher was Hughie 
Thew. I was then living on what was Mrs Green’s farm, opposite 
Charlie and Maggie Vines, one of the first families of the Risley Group 
and the Moran Group to settle the districts. Their farm was on the 
Moran Group road just past the turn off to Neusavale. 

I went to Kin Kin school in 1936 and continued there till I passed 
scholarship in 1940, residing in Kin Kin township and at East Kin Kin, 
where I attended the Junction school for a few weeks. 

Further reminiscences of the period include Frank Kinneally’s 
blacksmith shop, where we used to watch “the sparks that flew like 
chaff from a threshing floor", the shoeing of horses and the making of 
iron implements. The baker’s shop was always a haven for hungry souls 
and the butter factory, a hub of activity and a commercially viable 
industry. At about that time the banana industry began a severe decline 
and small crops such as beans and pineapples became popular. 
Dairying and timber were still the most important industries. 

My grandparents, William and Clara Hapgood, and family were 
some of the earliest settlers, with the Sorensens, Turnbulls and Paynes, 
to take up land at East Kin Kin. They left to retire at Caloundra after a 
life of toil at dairying and child-raising, not ever owning a motor 


vehicle or attending a picture show. Six of the seven daughters are still 
living, my mother being deceased when I was 10 years of age. Many 
tales could be told by these and other Kin Kin and district residents of 
yore. No doubt they will be told at the jubilee. 

In my teens, the only method of going to a picture show or the beach 
was by cream truck and in later years, buses. Alan Miller’s father, Jack 
Simpson, Terry Crang, Bill Doran and later Brittains were carriers of 
repute as were Bill Parry and the last of the bullockies, Jack Collett, of 
Pomona. There were many stories told, “True or false?” was the 
question. Transport to school in my days was by horse or bicycle. The 
horse paddock was the one on the hill behind the tennis court. Many 
games of marbles were played on the dirt road along the flat near the 
butcher’s shop and then a hurried trip home to avoid trouble. Our only 
game of cricket organized by Head Teacher H. A. Cornelius with the 
Pomona School was a non-event. After riding the 8 miles over dirt 
roads, doubling others on bikes, we found that the Pomona Head 
Teacher had not arranged the match. Pinbarren School was in 
existence in those days and we made it our half-way house for a drink 
and rest. While attending Gympie State High School at the ages of 13 
and 14, I pedalled a bike to and from Cooran each week-end to catch 
the train. 

During my time as Principal from 1953-1969, I renewed friendships 
with friends and relations I had still contacted over the years as I still 
called Kin Kin “home". Arriving there after spending 5 years in 
Camooweal was an exhilarating experience. During my time, children 
Jrom the closed Moran Group and Wahpunga schools commenced 
bussing to Kin Kin. Teaching staff increased and additional buildings 
were constructed. Since then, I believe, a library has been added. Mrs 
Noel O’Neill, who had known me from birth, was my only assistant 
teacher when I took up my appointment in 1953. I had to live with the 
stories of my youth told by many residents of the time. Other staff 
teachers included Lorraine Lynch, Judy Giles, Marina Ashford (Prin- 
cipals’ wives), Val Christensen, Terry Hawkins, Elaine Thomson, 
Eileen Leahy (Mrs John O'Neill), Warren Zylstra, John Ryan, Alan 
Wright and Elaine Gooda. 

The years I spent at the school were probably the most memorable of 
my teaching career. I saw many changes during that time and can 
never forget the enduring efforts of such a supportive community. 
Today’s pupils are reaping the benefits provided by the people of that 
era and by those in the following years. I know that all of you who 
have been associated with the school are exceedingly proud of the 
achievements. 

One could not spend almost 17 years in a community without 
becoming involved in many organizations. I spent many an enjoyable 
day playing tennis and cricket, trying to emulate Harl and Les Stewart 
and my uncles Geoff Hapgood and Jim Waddell who were heroes to us 
boys of the period. I never achieved the feat of hitting a six over the 
pub roof onto the street, as was done by one of the above. Ray Notley 
almost achieved it in the 50’s and later Nev Verrenkamp tried hard 
also. When I was a boy, a travelling picture show visited the town 
occasionally. Later, equipment was installed in the hall and I assisted 
others in providing weekly screenings. This, like the local dances, gave 
the community some social outings. 

One resident, not to be forgotten, was Mrs Annie Crang, (nee 
Davies) whose family owned the second store opposite the hotel. She 
became the school’s teacher in 1917. As my neighbour for many years 
later, I got to know her and the family well. 

The Bennetts owned Martin’s store in later years, then Dudleys. Alan 
Miller took over the garage from his father, and later operated from the 
old butter factory building. The Post Office and Cafe changed hands 
ofien as did the hotel, sold in my day by Mrs Peggy Martin I think for 
the goodly sum of $11,000 or was it pounds? Anyway, the price tag of 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars today is indicative of great 
changes which have occurred. As a young teacher in charge of a one- 
teacher school I received my first cheque of £5/6/8d a fortnight (1945). 
A packet of cigarettes then cost threepence. I can remember often being 
sent on an errand of mercy by my “adopted" father to beg George 
Martin to give him another packet of tobacco from “under the counter". 
George would often say with his English twang, “What? Is he hoading 
it?“ (meaning hoarding“). 

One can never lose touch with old friends, some of whom I see often. 
Others are contacted from time to time, but an occasion such as this 
and the 75th anniversary of the School of Arts, bring us together so 
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that friendships can be renewed and the past relived. I am grateful that 
I am one of the many to whom this jubilee means so much and I feel 
confident that the organizers and others involved will be rewarded. I 
thank you for your concerted efforts. 


NEIL BAIN - 1991 ~° 


By the time Trevor Bunney attended Kin Kin School 
from 1959 to 1960, there were still only the two rooms 
at the school, the top room and the bottom room. The 
rooms were very crowded, with about 96 children from 
about 40 different families, in eight grades. Library 
books were kept in a small enclosed area on one of the 
verandahs. At this time, the main school work consisted 
of Mathematics, Social Studies and English. Students had 
essays to do for homework, mainly when they were in 
Grade 8. Art was not a subject. In 1960, Trevor Bunney 
was the President of the Project Club, which was quite 
active. The girls did some cooking at school whilst the 
boys did woodwork, called fretwork. The children 


followed a music program on the radio. There were no 
excursions, or camps in those days. When there were 
floods in the area, some students would have to miss out 
up to a week of school. Children put exhibits in the 
Pomona Show, ® a tradition which is still followed. 


POS eS Ns SRA CE 8 
JUNIOR CLASSES, 1954. 

L to R, Back Row: Mrs Kathleen O’Neill, ?, Jim Stubbins, Tony 

Condon, ?, George Geiger, ?, ?, ?. 

2nd Row: ?, Pat O’Neill, Cheryl Cook, ?, Christine Hempsall, ?, 

Robyn McGrath. 

3rd Row: ?, ?, Marie Masterson, ?, ?, Irene Assenbruck, Barbara 

Assenbruck, ?, Jeff Geiger. 

Front Row: Max Stark, ?, ?Grady, ?, Jim Grady, Trevor Brittain, Jeff 

Blackwood. [Source: Mrs E. O’Neill, Noosaville, Q.] 


Exams were held at the end of each term with smaller 
tests during the term. At the end of Year 8, students sat 
for a public examination called Scholarship. If a student 
passed Scholarship, his or her high school education was 
free. Students who failed did not receive free high school 
education. ° 


There were no cleaners in those days so the students 
cleaned up the classrooms and _ the playground 
themselves. They also emptied the rubbish bins every 


afternoon. There were monitors for the sports storeroom. 
All the children had jobs. © 


In Education Week, during September 1960, it was 
decided to hold a children’s concert in the School of 
Arts. ® A novelty organised by Neil Bain for 1964 was 
a trip to Nestles factory in Gympie. % | 


In March 1965 the P&C wrote to the Regional Director 
of Education to apply for the school to be provided with 
free milk each day. This was arranged in conjunction 
with the Kin Kin Junction school, through the carriers, 
Crang and Sons, who agreed to transport the milk from 
Pomona at 1/6d a crate. © 


In February 1969, balances in the school accounts were 
Petty Cash 95 cents; Equipment Fund Cr. $1.87; Craft 
fund Cr. $5.37; Project Club A/c Cr. $25.97, sobering 
figures when one considers today’s financial structure. At 
this time the District Inspector noted that Neil Bain had 
continued his activities with the local teachers group and 
maintained interest in modern and progressive teaching 
trends. © 


Kin Kin State School Sports Team, Winners of the B Grade School 
Shield, District Interschool competition, 1961. 

L to R, Back Row: Hazel McDermott, Margo Fitzgerald, Beverley 
Masterson, Robyn Lloyd, Colin Colquhoun, Kay Salmon, Harold 
Brittain, Eric Nylon, Kathy Lawson, Jim Fitzgerald, Rodney Mulder, 
Tony Condon, Terry Lawson, Noel Miller, Geoff Blackwood, Marilyn 
Cook, Ray Fitzgerald, Gloria Parker, Nettie Lawson, Lynette Forsyth 
Middle Row: Patrick Gooda, Madeline Gooda, Malcolm McDermott, 
?, Alistair Colquhoun, Sandra Bain. Linda Stubbins, ?, Marie Lloyd, 
Pam Collett, ?, Mary Glasby, Christine Chandler, Leonie Parry, Judith 
Brooks, Rae Blackwood, Judy Mulder, Jeanette Verrankamp, Dianne 
McDermott, Peter Grady, ?Lister, Sue Stubbins. 

Front Row: Patrick Nylon, Bruce Glasby, ?Dau, ?, ?Dau, Malcolm 
Bunney, Peter Hempsall, ?, Barry Brittain, Roland Chandler, ?, ?, 
Michael Nylon, Glen Brittain, Charles Chandler, Heather Bunney, Sue 
King, ? Parker, Jeanette Bain, Elaine McClymont, Fay Brittain, Wendy 
Salmon, Beverly Masterson, Col Glasby. , 
Front - sitting down: Anna Wnuczynski, Trevor Brittain, Gwen Gooda. 


In May 1962, the possibility of centralizing the local 
schools was discussed at a special meeting involving 
representatives from Wahpunga, Kin Kin Junction and 
Kin Kin schools. It was evident that the parents from the 
Junction and Wahpunga schools wished to retain the 
identities of their respective schools. °®’ The trend 
towards centralization then took a natural course, as 
Wahpunga and Kin Kin Junction each closed for their 
individual reasons. Although the Wahpunga school closed 
at the end of 1967 and most of the ex-Wahpunga became 


Kin Kin students, the Wahpunga P&C’s funds, 
amounting to $35.82, were not transferred to the Kin Kin 
P&C until April 1969. ® 


Gail Quinn, who left the small Wahpunga school when it 
closed, detested projecting her voice to a reading skill 
target that Neil Bain had fixed to a wall in his classroom. 
She vied with Evan Colquhoun and Lorna Glasby for 
first place in class, loving the schoolwork and the big 
library, much bigger than the library at Wahpunga.) © 
There were clearly advantages in attending the larger 
school. 


School Transport 


In the early 1950s, some children still rode horses to 
school. The animals were, however, known to cause 
mischief, as Joy Gallen recalled: 


My younger brother rode a horse called “Trixie” (afier I had left) which 
was held in the horse paddock at the back of the school during school 
hours. One day some workmen left the gate open and the horse 
wandered down to the school and under the top room where school 
bags were hung on pegs. My brother did not win the most popular 
award that day as the kids found out at lunch time the horse had eaten 
their lunches. This happened in 1953 or 1954 when Mr Neil Bain was 


head teacher. ” 


Every Thursday during the 1950s and early 1960s, a bus 
came from Pomona and the older boys went to Pomona 
Rural School to learn woodwork and sheet metal work. 
7 In October 1960 the P&C expressed concerns for the 
condition of the Kin Kin-Pinbarren Range Road and 
requested that the Commissioner for Main Roads 
resurface the road with bitumen. It was claimed by some 
parents that the dusty conditions and rough surface of the 
road were detrimental to the health and safety of the 
students. As a result these parents would not permit their 
children to attend weekly vocational classes at Pomona. 
™ At that same time it was anticipated that a high 
school bus would commence transporting Kin Kin 
students to Pomona the following year. ” It is ironic 
and deplorable that thirty years later, in 1991, the 
Pomona high school bus is grossly overcrowded and 
travels quite dangerous sections of roadway between Kin 
Kin and Pomona. 


Progress was such that a school transport service to the 
school was introduced in the 1950s. It is apparent that 
the school bus run was first operated by Bill Parry 
between Kin Kin, Gentle Annie and Moran Group. ™ 
The run most likely commenced on 30 May 1955, when 
children from Moran Group, Rodney, Lynette and Kevin 
Mulder, Geoffrey Jeremy, Judy, Diane, Dan and Robyn 
Seamer and Joan and Peter Rhodes, commenced school 
at Kin Kin. Parry was also a timber-getter and taxi 
driver. His wife also kept one of the two shops in the 
town. * In 1955-1956, when Geoffrey Jeremy was a 
pupil, Bill Parry’s school bus was a covered-in jeep truck 
which held twelve children on wooden seats. ” The 
service was next taken on by Alex Dixon, who delivered 
groceries for his shop whilst completing the run. Kevin 


Mulder then operated the bus run, between 1960 and 
1964. In this period, the run involved a daily distance of 
13. miles per day, for which Mulder _ received 
approximately £400 per year, just enough to cover 
expenses. ” Crang brothers were the next operators. ™ 
Bus driver Owen Crang could pull the funniest faces, 
while his brother Lex was, from time to time, known to 
have a conversation with himself. ” The run was 
extended to Wahpunga, along Wahpunga lane and back 
to Kin Kin, along Sister Tree Creek Road, about the time 
the Wahpunga school closed. 


Gwen Hempsall, who started as bus driver too long ago 
to accurately remember (perhaps as long as 25 years), is 
well-remembered by hundreds of Kin Kin pupils. ® On 
innumerable occasions over the years Mrs Hempsall has 
driven the bus for school excursions, without payment 
for her services. Concern for the condition of the local 
roads was regularly expressed by P&C members. In 
March 1961, for instance, the Noosa Shire Council was 
requested to repair the Moran Group Road as it had 
become very rough for the school bus to travel over. * 
The council was asked to excavate parking space in front 
of the school, for the school bus, in August 1963. ® In 
June 1968 the council was approached to cut away the 
embankment in front of the school to allow the school 
bus stop to be well off the road. * The following month 
P&C members discussed the possibility of extending the 
bus run up the Como Range to maintain the numbers of 
students at the school. This was seen as a means of 
ensuring the third teacher was retained at the school. * 


The P&C also gave iis attention to improving the 
approaches to the school. In July 1961, the association 
decided to request that the shire council provide a foot 
bridge and approaches at the creek between the school 
and the town. A request was also made for the erection 
of speed limit signs. * The need for the bridge was 
emphasised by an incident in which a girl was knocked 
over by a bicycle at the site proposed for the bridge and 
spent a night in hospital. *© The request for a foot 
bridge was renewed in May 1962 *’ and December 
1963. * Despite assurances to the contrary, by April 
1965, the bridge was still not built. * 


P&C Activities 


Break-up day continued to be an important function at 
Kin Kin. In 1956, purchases for the school break-up 
included: 40 dozen buckets of ice cream; 8 cases of 
drinks; four 7 pound containers of lollies; 200 paper 
bags; one and a half pounds of tea and 3 pounds of 
sugar. The picnic was set to start at 9.30. Neil Bain was 
to be handicapper and R. Brittain starter. A. A. Francis 
donated £1 to be put towards the prizes for the races. 
Events were to include an Olympic relay race. ” The 
picnic in 1960 was held at Boreen Point on Saturday 10 
December. 7! After lengthy discussion and debate the 
following year, it was finally decided that the picnic that 
year should be held back at the school. 7 On break-up 
day, in the early 1960s, the children also performed 
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plays and had novelty games. *” During the 1960s 
increased costs meant that a levy of $2 per student was 
charged for the end of year picnic. This was increased to 
$3 in 1978, when all students were provided with an end 
of year book, drinks and ice cream. ™ 


A Cinderella Ball, conducted by the P&C on 25 May 
1956, was a great success, thanks to the preparations 
made by Joyce Stubbins and Marion Fitzgerald. ® Each 
child was asked to bring a grocery item to make up a 
hamper for a raffle on the night. ® A fancy dress ball 
was planned for 26 October 1956. 7’ Once again Joyce 
Stubbins and Marion Fitzgerald organized the decoration 
of the hall with streamers. Children in fancy dress were 
admitted free of charge, while adults were charged 5/- 
each. Numerous donations were made to assist with the 
organization. These included: Mr A. A. Francis, 25/- 
worth of tarts; Joyce Stubbins, 1 dozen eggs; Neil Bain, 
10 pounds of sugar; J. Dudley, 2 dozen eggs and a tin of 
ham; R. McGrath and C. Seamer, the milk. Purchases 
included 3 bottles of coffee, 16 double loaves of bread, 8 
pounds of corn meat, and two packets of pops. The usual 
raffle was organized for the night, with a hamper as first 
prize and a pair of bantams as second prize. Raffle 
tickets were set to cost 1/-. * 


In June 1957, a different dance theme was for a Vice 
Versa Mock Deb Ball. Characters planned included the 
fairy queen, matrons of honour, flower girls and page 
boy. Arrangements were to be made for engaging 
Crang’s orchestra for the night. Prizes were to be 
distributed on a Pick a Box format. ” 


In the late 1950s a tuckshop was held at the school. This 
innovation was successful in adding to P&C funds. In 


April 1959, for instance, two months proceeds brought 
£8/0/3 1/2d. 


we 


KIN KIN STATE SCHOOL MOCK DEBUTANTE BALL 


c. 1956. 
From left: Susie Jones, Billy Launchbury, Mary Glasby, B. King, 
Sandra Bain, Barry Brittain, Rae Blackwood, Geoff Blackwood, Susie 
King, Harold Brittain, Judy Mulder, Trevor Brittain, Linda Stubbins, 
George Geiger, Rhonda Bunney, Barry Stark, Lyn Mulder, Robyn 
McGrath, Noel Miller, Bev Geiger. 

Seated on Floor: Fay Brittain, Leonie Parry. [Source: Mr and Mrs Fred 
Bunney, Boreen Point, Q.] 


Joyce Stubbins continued her much valued work 
organizing the school dances and balls in the 1960s. He 
husband, Les, was usually MC for the functions. These 


important get-togethers were the main fund-raising 
functions in the 1950s and 1960s. In February 1961, it 
was decided by the P&C that dances would be held 
monthly, with admission charges of 4/- for adults and 1/- 
for children. '! In practice, however, the association 
found that there were too many functions in the year for 
the dances to be held monthly. '’ Monthly dances 
were again attempted in 1965. '% The March dance 
held in this year, although not well patronised, showed a 
small profit. '* In August that year, the idea of having 
a raffle instead of the monthly dance was adopted by the 
P&C, '%° 


Bryan Colquhoun had a great imagination which he used 
to create costumes for his boys to wear to the fancy dress 
balls. His son, Colin, recalled: 


I can remember going as Ned Kelly - really a fairly simple costume 
made from cardboard, black paint, rubber shoes and bits of string. My 
brother Alister went as a viking warrior. His helmet was made from a 
pre-war car light, pressed metal and heavy, with cow horns attached 
with wire. Complete with flowing beard and a plough share for a shield 
he was a winner. Another interesting costume made later for my brother 


Ewan was Lawrence of Arabia. Hollywood certainly missed a great 


opportunity not knowing about Kin Kin’s fancy dress ball night. Ws 


New forms of fund raising and social activity were 
explored in the 1960s. A street stall was organised for 27 
September 1964. The traditional Fancy Dress Ball, with 
Geigers’ band, together with the usual raffle, was 
arranged for 30 October. A barbecue was set down for 
13 November, with a tennis tournament on the same 
night. '°” 


A seasonal variation was adopted, when in 1965 it was 
decided to hold a Christmas Tree function, on 8 
December. Parents were to provide presents to the value 
of 10/- for their children. Crang’s orchestra was to be 
booked if available. Mrs Colquhoun and Mrs D2. 
Verrenkamp offered to provide the cordial for the 
children. '® Material was purchased for Mrs Glasby to 
make a Santa Claus suit in November 1966. '” 


In 1969 it was decided to hold a Miniature Debutante 
Ball, instead of a fancy dress ball. Planned by a ladies’ 
group, |’? the ball was a great success thanks to the 
efforts of Neil Bain and Graham and Judith Giles. The 
loan of a back-drop used at the ball was organised by 
Brian Goldburg. '"' 


Many community members have served loyally on the 
P&C. At the P&C meeting of 6 February 1961, a 
moment’s silence was held as a mark of respect for the 
late A. A. C. "Fred" Francis, who as a member, took a 
great interest in the school over many years. ''* In 
February 1969, after over ten years as treasurer, Fred 
Bunney did not seek re-election and received the 
association’s thanks for his service. ''? Ron McGrath, 
who was President from 1957 to 1964, and noted for his 
short meetings gave similar valuable service. 


In the financial year ending February 1964 the P&C’s 
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total receipts were £95/8/-, while the debits were 
£59/12/11. ''* Flower shows continued to be a means 
of fund raising in the early 1960s. In 1963, for instance, 
the flower show was scheduled to be held in the hall on 
28 September. '!° Up until December 1969, it appears 
that the P&C funded the school’s telephone. At that time 
the phone was transferred to the school’s name. !'° 


Dances were still successful fund-raising ventures in the 
1970s. Themes for dances in 1970 included "Dance with 
a Difference" ,"Easter Dance" '!? and a “Mardi Gras 
Ball". ''® In 1971 the donation by Crang and Son of a 
44 gallon drum of petrol to be raffled was greatly 
appreciated by P&C members. The price of tickets was 
set at 10c each. '!? Later in the year Mrs A. Miller 
also donated a 44 gallon drum of petrol to be raffled at 
the "Mardi Gras Ball". The proceeds of the raffle were 
to be divided between The Kin Kin and Kin Kin Junction 
schools. '” Robyn Reid, a teachers’ aide, Kathy 
Heilbronn a teacher and students prepared posters and 


decorations for the "Winter Wonderland" ball in 1976. 
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Other fund raising ventures suggested in the early 1970s 
included a chocolate wheel raffle, a Hawaiian Night !” 
and a "May Mischief Day". '* The idea for a “May 
Mischief" day became a "November Nonsense" day, as 
the date was changed during the year. The venture was 
well advertised in the Gympie Times and over radio 
4GY. '” It was decided that dances would be held 
every two months in 1972. '* In 1972 a raffle held on 
election day was drawn at a P&C dance at night. The 
prize was to be an electric blanket. ' The idea of 
organizing a bottle drive received P&C support in 1972, 
as did the idea of holding a walk-a-thon to raise funds for 
the children’s project club. The possibility of holding a 
film night was also considered. '*’ A concert-speech 
night was set down for the 13 December 1972. '* The 
following year, a cent auction was organised in 
conjunction with the annual book presentation night and 
barbecue to be held at the school, instead of at the sports 
grounds. !” | | 


A novel social fund-raising evening was organised for 30 
April 1976. The activities involved a barbecue and free 
film evening. '*° 


Les Treichel’s Kin Kin school 


Les Treichel, Principal of Kin Kin from 1970 to 1971, 
previously taught at Boulia, Minbun, Burketown, Kajabbi 
and, of course Wahpunga. At that time the school 
consisted of the office, two adjoining classrooms, the 
library (now the staffroom) and another classroom. In 
those days the three main branches of school study were 
Language, Mathematics and Social Studies. Discipline 
was very strict for the 59 children enrolled. This ensured 
that the children were well-behaved, well-disciplined and 
polite and achieved well academically and in sport. At 
that time most of the parents were dairy farmers, beef 
producers or small crops growers. The P&C, in which 


Neville Green was a very active secretary, were most 
supportive during Les Treichel’s term as Principal. 
Money raised by the P&C made the school a very 
presentable place and added to its resources. A ride-on 
mower, purchased in this period made grounds care 
much easier. Weekend working bees were organised to 
keep the grounds in order. The school had a lovely 
vegetable garden. Small plays and concerts were held at 
school, with major concerts performed in the hall. He 
recalls Kin Kin as a wonderful community in which to 
work, with many social activities, such as cricket and 
tennis. '*! 


A tender for $324.40 for a new cricket pitch was 
accepted by the Works Department in February 1971. 
The tender, from R. Blackburn, for the construction of 
the cricket pitch, was accepted in due course. | Lex 
Crang offered to cart soil for the project. '° Proposals 
were made for the purchase of $400 worth of library 
books for Social Studies. '°* A decision was also made 
to purchase World Book and Childcraft encyclopedias for 
the school. '° To assist with individual instruction in 
mathematics, Les Treichel asked the P&C to purchase an 
I.M.P. kit. 1% Les Treichel was also known to have 
placed a nail in the verandah wall. When he returned to 
the school, as Regional Director, in recent years, he 
often admired this handiwork and "threatened" that it was 
never to be removed! 


KIN KIN SENIOR GRADES, 1965, Teacher, Neil Bain. 
L to R: Back Row: Greg Masterson, Greg Cook, Bruce Glasby, Glen 
Brittain, Roland Chandler, Greg Mulder, Russell Lister, Colin Glasby 
2nd Row: Eric Ormes, Ewan Colquhoun, John Brittain, Glen Dixon, 
Alister Colquhoun, ?, Donald Ormes, Bernard Shaw, Kevin Shaw, Ivan 
Ormes 
3rd Row: Billy Launchbury, Robyn Stark, Carol McClymont, Marion 
McClymont, Janettte Bain, Margaret Shaw, Wendy Salmon, Sue 
Stubbins, Lorna Glasby, Glenda Bain, Graeme Bunney. 
Front Row: Christine Hempsall, Heather Bunney, Fay Brittain, Lorelle 
Chandler, Glenis Shaw, Dianne McDermott, Janet Verrankamp. 
[Source: Kin Kin State School, Kin Kin.] 


Lyndall Ensbey, nee Cochrane, was always amused by 
the way Les Treichel rubbed his prickly hair and screwed 
up his face in a most unusual manner to express a simple 
meaning. He had a style of walking all of his own, with 
his trousers worn on his hips! '%’ 
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Barry Dwyer recalled his year as one of Les Treichel’s 
assistant teachers: 


I spent 1971 at Kin Kin after two years as relieving teacher based at 
Biloela. The two other teachers were Les Treichel and Pauline Bazzo. 

I was given a year three/four with eleven in year four and ten in year 

three. This is the smallest class I have ever taught, usually having had 
from thirty-five to forty-three students. There were only the three 
classrooms and I had the room nearest the house. Miss Bazzo taught a 
1/2 and Mr Treichel had the 5/6/7. It was only fair that he should. He 
was the only one of us who wanted to be Regional Director! 
This was at the very beginning of a major change in curriculum with 
only the new mathematics in use. Part way through the year the new art 
syllabus was introduced with emphasis on murals and mosaics and 
other large co-operative art. The walls really looked good. 

Swimming was taken in Gympie and I took the upper school 
swimmers by bus, stopping at Kin Kin Junction and Cooran for more 
customers. I think we spent more time on the bus than we ever did in 
the pool. 

One of the more interesting events was the construction of the new 
cricket pitch. This was laid out with a spirit level but the slope of the 
oval was not taken into account. One end was at ground level and the 
other about seventy centimetres high. Wicket keepers had their eyes 
level with the bails and batters with fancy footwork kept falling off the 
end. It stayed like this for the year but I suppose filling has been added 
sometime in the last twenty years. 

1971 was the year the P&C introduced November Nonsense instead 
of a fete. We held it on the town oval and included wood-chops, 
climbing a greasy pole and other assorted fun activities. It was very 
successful and we made a profit of over $1000 which was a very 
substantial amount those days. I think it later became March Madness 
because of poor weather in November and has mutated to be the Kin 
Kin Cup. We all rubbed our hands at the thought of what the money 
would buy but two weeks later the three of us teachers were 
transferred. 

The other major entertainment for the year was the school concert 
which we held in the School of Arts. Two of the items were songs by the 
upper school with the year ones doing a mime to the music. I think they 
were “Chapel in the Moonlight" and “A Frog He Would a Wooing Go". 
Every one thought the concert was a great success which of course it 
was. After all, every kid was in it and all the proud parents were the 
audience. I drove up every day from Tewantin and learned to time 
departures so I wasn’t held up by all the dairy herds crossing the road. 
In the afternoon I was often stopped by the Sorensen herd and spent 
quite a few afternoons having informative chats with Dave Sorensen. 

One morning I came over the small rise before the little bridge at the 
Mt Pinbarren turnoff and found a calf on the road. I braked hard and 
the calf ran for its life. I was driving a Morris 1100 with the new 
hydro-elastic suspension. The nose dipped and slid in under the calf, 
carrying him some distance. When I stopped, he kept going but left a 
huge pile of “poo” on the bonnet. I managed to scrape the worst of it 
off with a sheet of cardboard but it took some work with a hose to get it 


all off. 


BARRY DWYER '*8 


When Les Treichel’s school was inspected in June 1970, 
it was noted that the school had approximately 1 000 
books. '”° 


Progress in the 1970s 


In June 1970 J. Thomson suggested that the P&C 
investigate prices for installing heaters in the classrooms. 
1 It is ironic that soon after the incumbent Principal 
arrived at the school in July 1989, the same suggestion 
was put to the P&C. Attempts to have heaters supplied 
by the Department of Works have been unsuccessful. In 
1973 Jim and Elaine Thomson donated a World Book 


Year Book as a prize book for academic achievement of 
a year seven student at the school. They desired to 
continue this presentation each year. '*! In March 1974 
the P&C decided to purchase a Fordigraph overhead 


projector under subsidy, the total cost being $153.30. 
142 


KIN KIN SCHOOL CHILDREN, 1968 (Grade 5,6,7). 
L to R, Back Row: Greg Cook, Rolly Chandler, Ewan Colquhoun, 
Melinda Rigby, Lorraine Grady, Gail Quinn, Greg Hickie, Glen 
Brittain, Greg Mulder. 
3rd Row: Peter Ison, Bruce Quinn, Graeme Bunney, Greg Masterson, 


Lorna Glasby, Robyn Stark, Glenda Bain, Lawson, B. 
Launchbury, Robert Cochrane, Bevan Dau 

2nd Row: Robert Blackburn, Debbie Verrenkamp, Jennifer Collett, 
Pauline Green, Robyn Dau, Kathy Lawson, Christine Hempsall, Sue 
Magdalinski, Allan Masterson, David Brittain. 

Front Row: Ivan Rigby, Douglas Treichel, Robin-Lee Green, Janet 
MacCafferty, Ibolya Kerestesi, Warren Bunney, Robert Ison. [Source: 


Mr and Mrs. Fred Bunney, Boreen Point.] 


Terry 


In August 1973 it was decided to secure quotes for the 
erection of cricket practice nets. '* At the same time, 
repairs and painting were planned for the tennis court. 
‘4 Subsidy on the cost of repairs to the court, $666.62, 
was approved by the Works Department. '* Interest in 
tennis competition at the school was promoted through a 
club competition. ' During 1973 Joyce Stubbins and 
Maisie Flanders organised a tennis tournament. '*’ Len 
Daddow agreed to donate a tennis shield for the school 
tennis competition in July 1974. At this time the tennis 
court was receiving attention, with the replacement of a 
number of posts. '* A_ tennis tournament was 
organised for 18 May 1975 to mark the opening of the 
refurbished tennis court. '* The Centenary year of the 
Education Act, 1975 was planned around _ tennis 
competitions. '” 


The emphasis on tennis brought successes. For instance, 
7in 1973, Bronwyn Flanders was selected in the State 
Tennis team. The P&C made a presentation of a blazer, 
in recognition of her achievement. '*’ Tennis coaching 
lessons commenced at the school early in 1977. |)” 
Major renovations were again necessary for the tennis 
court in 1979, ' 


In 1973 the school received notification that its boundary 
fence would be replaced with a new tubular steel 
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structure. New electric clocks were also to be supplied, 
as was new furniture for the infants’ room. '“ By 1973 
the school had again declined to a two teacher school. 
When the school was inspected that year, Bill Chidgey, 
the Principal, had thirty-seven children and his assistant 
teacher had twenty-one students. One compensation for 
the situation was the spare room in the school. This was 
put to good use by the teachers. '*° Bill Chidgey 
remembered his stay at Kin Kin: 


After spending some thirteen years teaching in inland areas of 
Queensland, it was quite strange to see the vivid greenery of the Kin 
Kin area, the winding, narrow roads and listen to the rain on the 
residence roof at night. 

In our four years at Kin Kin we grew accustomed to the change in 

climate, terrain and a more populous area. We are now back to a 
drier, flatter and mainly quieter life-style. 
The events which come to mind when I reminisce are the local Kin Kin 
Sports Day, our regular school excursions to Brisbane and other local 
venues, the inter-school sports, swimming days in Gympie and the 
Project Club. 

Our various methods of fund-raising - collecting glass, walk-a-thons, 
etc. were all fun in their own ways. 

The teachers on staff, and the aides, were all very supportive, during 
my term as principal of the school. These people ensured the children 
received a wide and varied education. Some of the residents will, no 
doubt, remember our Red Indian Days in the pine plot above the top 
oval - this was a social studies project. 

During my term at the school the new library was erected, the tennis 
court re-constructed and the cricket pitch on the top oval was 
completed. 

My two sons always remember the numerous snakes found in the 
school grounds during our stay. 

One good aspect of the Kin Kin area that I appreciated after three 
years in the Charleville area was the proximity of other schools and 
other teachers - Kin Kin Junction, Wolvi, Cooran, Pomona, Cooroy 
elc. 


W. R. CHIDGEY '*° 


It appears that there was some confusion as to the date 
on which the school was to celebrate its 50th 
anniversary. the school opened in the School of Arts 
Hall, in 1916. The original school building opened on the 
school reserve in 1921, while the first extension was 
made in 1923. For some reason, 1923 was adopted as the 
date of commencement. Despite this fact the Jubilee 
celebrations proved a great social and financial success. 
Festivities were organised for 9 June 1973, '%” 
commencing with an official opening at 9.30 a.m. A roll 
call of pupils, performed by former Head Teacher, H. 
A. Cornelius, was scheduled to follow at 10 a.m. Up 
until lunch time the school building was to be open for 
inspection. After lunch, there was to be a procession 
along Main Street to the sports grounds, for an afternoon 
of sports, followed by a barbecue at 5 p.m. '® The day 
culminated with a grand ball at night, with music 
provided by Turners’ orchestra. '? A cent auction was 
organised to use up stall left-overs and prizes remaining 
from Jubilee day. '® Because of the success of the 
school’s Jubilee, it was suggested that the P&C could 
organise an annual "Back to Kin Kin" function, involving 
a basket picnic lunch. '®! 


In 1975, increased enrolments once again necessitated the 


appointment of a third teacher. At this time, Faye 
Raymond assumed the position, taking charge of a 
composite class with three grades. The country life, 
Where there were snakes in the pan-type toilets, was 
quite different to her previous teaching role as a year one 
or year two teacher at Goodna. !” 


When the Department of Education first subsidised 
transport to enable schools to provide swimming 
instruction, the subsidy was insufficent to fund the bus 
and a driver. As a result, Neil Bain gained his bus 
licence, and became the volunteer driver. Swimming 
instruction at that time, during the 1960s, was held in 
Lake Cootharaba, Boreen Point. '* By the late 1970s, 
the older children were attending swimming lessons at 
the swimming pool at Noosa District State High School, 
at Cooroy. '“ In February 1979 the P&C contacted 
Gordon Simpson, M.L.A. for his support in taking 
children from grades 1 to 3 to Boreen Point for water 
survival instruction. This proposal was viewed as being 
very appropriate during 1979, as it was designated the 
"Year of the Child". Two qualified, voluntary instructors 
were available, while transport was to be provided free 
of charge by the. P&C or the families. At this time 
transport costs for 10 one hour swimming lessons were 
provided by the Department of Education for non 
swimmers in years 4 to 7 only. '* The proposal to take 
the younger students to Boreen Point was eventually 
carried out. '© 


During 1976 plans were being made for the installation 
of septic toilets at the school. In November that year the 
P&C was informed that the Departments of Works and 
Irrigation had selected a site for a bore near the school 
gate. '°’ After years of waiting and much effort on the 
part of the P&C and principals, the installation of the 
new toilets was approved late in 1977. '® 


In April 1977 a walkathon was held to raise funds for the 
purchase of a ride-on mower. Other fund raising ventures 
about this time were a jumble sale, raffle, cent sale and a 
barbecue after the walkathon. At the same time planning 
of an adventure playground was progressing. Ideas with 
which to start the playground included a sand pit, large 
pipe, and stepping stones. D. Robinson donated an old 
tractor to incorporate in the playground. '® 


At a P&C meeting on 4 November 1976 Del Zauner, 
from the pre-school at Pomona, showed a short film on 
pre-school and explained what was entailed in running a 
pre-school. '” Principal, Alan Jarrott, responded to the 
requests of parents wanting a pre-school, Early Education 
Centre, at the school by applying for this facility in June 
1977. '” In due course the school building was 
extended on the eastern end to provide a new room for 
the centre. In so doing, the existing classroom, adjoining 
the centre, was reduced in size and became a library. 


A school motto which was probably adopted during the 
1970s could now be termed a creed: 
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We Pledge 
To Tell The Truth; 
To Seek Wisdom; 
and 
To Achieve Honour. !” 


Alan Jarrott recalled his time as Principal at Kin Kin: 


IMPRESSIONS OF KIN KIN (1976-1978) 


To someone on the Southern Darling Downs with a surfboard rapidly 
gathering cobwebs, a transfer to Kin Kin was akin to winning a lottery. 


The sheer beauty of the area, the view from the school and school 
residence, the sweeping grandeur of the hills from the top oval, are 
images anyone who has been to Kin Kin School will hold forever. (The 
beaches weren’t bad either.) 


On my arrival in 1976, Kin Kin school had an enrolment of 61 pupils 
with a staff consisting of a Principal, two other Teachers, two teacher 
Aides (one of whom was designated a Library Aide as was policy in the 
1970s) and a cleaner, making a total of six personnel. As four of these 
people were new in 1976, there was much for us to learn, and quickly. 


Staffing in 1976 consisted of Anne McCord and Kathy Heilbronn as 
teaching staff with myself, Maisie Flanders as Library Aide, Robyn Reid 
as Teacher Aide and Joyce Stubbins as School Cleaner. In the period 
1976-1978, Kathy Heilbronn resigned to enter private enterprise and 
was replaced by Kay Harrington (later Kay Ryan upon marrying), Anne 
McCord retired at the end of 1977 and was replaced by Chris Watson- 
Brown while Maisie Flanders had a period of leave in 1978, with 
Lenore Robbins replacing her. All staff were locals, which was fairly 
unusual for a country area. 


Numbers in 1986-78 were reasonably stable, fluctuating from as low as 
58 to as high as 75. They were always a concern as 61 was the 
minimum enrolment for a third teacher at the time, and the fear always 
existed that the school could revert to a two teacher school. A degree of 
rivalry existed with the nearby one teacher school of Kin Kin Junction 
with regard to numbers. They were determined to keep their school 
open, while the parents of Kin Kin were emphatic the 8 to 10 pupils at 
Kin Kin Junction, if enrolled at Kin Kin, would place Kin Kin’s 
numbers at a level to guarantee a third teacher’s position was safe. 


The middle to late 1970s were fairly turbulent years in education with 
clashes occurring between the Government of the day, Policy Makers in 
Education, and a variety of Education lobby groups, as and aftermath 
of the large monetary grants of the early 1970s. Every school in 
Queensland was touched in some way by these events, which culminated 
in 1978 with an inquiry into education in the state called the Ahern 
Committee. This provided input into education which is still being felt. 
Parents of pupils at Kin Kin School were involved in a submission to 
this committee, offering their thoughts on the direction of Education for 


the future. 


Pupils at Kin Kin School were friendly and open in my time, 
representing a wide range of backgrounds. Pupils travelled to Pomona, 
to continue their education from Year 8 to 10 with Noosa District High 
School at Cooroy, or Gympie, the choice for years 11 and 12. This 
guaranteed fairly long hours on buses which were run by Crang’s 
Transport. 


An enormous thrust on reading occurred in the period 1976-78 as a 
whole school approach from years 1-7. A parent, Jenny Barnett, who 
had written the English Syllabus for New Guinea, was a great help in 
this regard with other volunteer parents who assisted teachers. It was a 
time prior to computers, video recorders and cameras, etc., with 
overhead projectors, television set, 35mm projectors and 16mm movie 
projector the main audio visual teaching aides to support curriculum 
implementation. 


The period saw a gradual slowing down of Government monies to 
schools, following the elaborate grants of the early 1970s. Schools were 
asked to consolidate and take stock of what they had. 


The Parents & Citizens Association were a hardworking group of 
people who continually strove to improve the school for their children. 
The main desire in the mid to late 1970s were to see septic toilets 
constructed at the school. After a variety of public meetings, 
deputations, representations and the like, they came to fruition in late 
1978, after a decade of efforts to locate water. 


With great support from the local Member of Parliament, Mr Gordon 
Simpson, efforts towards gaining pre-school facilities in 1977-78 were 
rewarded with such a facility in the early 1980s. 


During the three years I spent at the school, the Department of Works 
constructed septic toilets, carpeted the school, installed lights in 
classrooms, painted the school internally and externally as major 
projects, which improved the school greatly. 


Parent projects saw landscaping at the front of the school while pupils 
constructed the fowl run and fowl house in the forest plot and planted 
the grove of 60 red and white cedar trees at the rear of the school, as 
part of their Project Club work. 


Things I still remember clearly of the school during the period include: 
The trips to Boreen Point in Crang’s bus to go swimming 
when the pool at Noosa District High was unavailable. Just 
about the whole town came. 

Ruth Howard (Year 7 pupil) winning a State-wide Art 
Contest in 1977 and being presented to the Queen at 
Government House as part of the prize. 

The school reaching the final of 4GY General Knowledge 
Quiz in 1976, with the final recorded live in their studio. 
Gwen Hempsall’s generosity to pupils as driver of Crang’s 
bus which included an annual Christmas party (approx. 50% 
of pupils travelled by bus). 

Tony Oyston’s miraculous recovery from months in intensive 
care, following a snake bite on his property. 


The crazes the children had on mini-bikes and skateboards. 
the ice-cool approach of Tom Glasby under pressure, which 
didn’t seem to affect him at all. 

Tennis coaching classes conducted by Mal Murphy at the 
school court and Ted Dwyer’s Australian Rules coaching 
sessions on the town oval. 


A stay of three years is not without humour. Things which 
still stand out include: 


Sitting on drawing pins on my chair in class on April Fools’ 
Day and trying to pretend to pupils who had put them there I 
could not feel them. 

Taking the upper grades away camping to Rainbow Beach 
and having Terence Crang lose his togs in the surf. (Not so 
funny when all pupils were awake all night though, 
discussing it.) 

Creating an enormous pile of rubbish under the school, on 
arrival in 1976 and wondering what I would do to get rid of 
it, even with Crang’s Trucks nearby. Just a couple of trailer 
loads were left, after I told the pupils they could have what 
they wanted. 

Finding Terence Crang pushing his motor bike through the 
school grounds at 8:00 at night as the “cops“ were waiting 
for him at the sawmill. (His words.) 

The sight of Crang’s Bus after a school excursion to 
Gayndah. We were given a 5O kg bag of peanuts by the 
Peanut Board to eat on the way back. (Lex Crang wasn’t 
amused). 

Des Robinson’s colourful descriptions of anything and 
everything at P&C Meetings. 

Matthew Steels’ “original reasons" for anything which 
occurred out of the ordinary. 
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Trevor Blank turning off the water to the new toilets the day 
after their being used for the first time, and their failure 
being blamed upon the bore and its water supply. 

The ‘blanket game, played for the first time at the camp at 
Wappa Falls. 

The fifteen minutes Tony Smith, local store owner, spent 
distributing lunch to pupils once a week. Life was never dull 
around Tony. 

Anyone trying to out-argue Francis Shipway on military 
tactics. 

The male pupil (who should remain anonymous) who 
explained Dad found it easy to tell the difference between 
male and female crabs- The male variety went a slightly 
different shade of orange when boiled. 

Darren Robinson’s fancy dress costume of aan 
outhouse/lavatory at a fancy dress ball and its appearance at 
a public meeting to discuss the lack of septic toilets at Kin 
Kin School, at which the endorsed candidates for the 
electorate were present. 

Burning off the school reserve with Les Stubbins. Neighbours 
were always sure they would be burnt out. 


Much has changed since 1978, no doubt. Families who were once 
institutions of Kin Kin have perhaps moved on and their places have 
been taken by others. The school will have changed both with needs of 
curricula and the community, and with technological development. 


I look forward to meeting with pupils and parents of the time, 


remembering that the Year 7’s of 1976 are now 27 years old and the 
1’s of 1978 are now 19, and old enough to vote etc. 


ALAN JARROTT !73 


YEARS 5,6 & 7, 1976. 

L to R, Back Row: Peter Jolly, Adam Shipway,. Barry Mackey, Bernice 
Nemeth, Carol Kitzelman, Stephen Nemeth, Stephen Chapman, Darren 
Robinson, Mr Alan Jarrott (Principal). 

Middle Row: Ross Soanes, Greg Campbell, Peter Flanders, Terence 
Crang, Ned Piggott, Michael Chapman, Guy Solien, Trevor Blanck, 
Craig Mackey. 

Front Row: Donna Grady, Kerri McHugh, Gwen Piggott, Ruth 
Howard, Donna McIntyre, Vicki Crang, Maree Ussher, Carmel Jolly, 
Ann Chapman. [Source: Kin Kin State School, Photographic Archives. ] 


In June 1980 the P&C expressed concern that since the 
Early Education Centre had commenced operation at the 
beginning of the year, the original plan of building a 
fourth classroom and providing a fourth teacher was 
changed so that only three rooms and three teachers were 
provided. Only eight year one students joined the pre- 
schoolers. As a result the other two teachers were left 
with thirty or more children in their classes. Gordon 


Simpson, M.L.A., was asked to investigate the situation. '” 
Later in the same year the P&C again wrote to Simpson, 
expressing concern as to the decreased funding available 
for education each year. The low funding was 
particularly critical for smaller schools such as Kin Kin 
which lacked many facilities available to children in 
larger schools. '* This concern was expressed to the 
Minister for Education later in the year. The P&C was 
particularly anxious about the lack of help and assistance 
from specialist teachers in such areas as_ physical 
education and music. Secretary, Maureen Giddins, asked 
that favourable consideration be given to allow children 
at Kin Kin the same chance and opportunities enjoyed by 
thousands of other students in Queensland. '” By the 
early 1980s the Early Education Centre at the school 
was receiving milk three days a fortnight provided by the 
local shop and funded through the Department of 
Education Free Milk Scheme. !” 


Concern was held in the late 1970s that the enrolment 
had dropped below the level needed for the maintenance 
of three teachers. '* At this time, the long-anticipated 
closure of Kin Kin Junction school was seen as a means 
of increasing the enrolment at Kin Kin to retain the third 
teacher. 


In April 1979, Brian Ridgway drew the attention of the 
P&C to the fact that the school did not possess a 3 in 1 
stereo or other similar audio visual material. The stereo 
was obtained duty free by Mr C. Keinert, on behalf of 
the P&C, as he returned from overseas. ‘” Brian 
Ridgway was also keen to provide a blacked-out room in 
which to show slides and films. Black out curtains were 
made by Joyce Stubbins. '™ 


The early 1980s 


In May 1981 the P&C decided to purchase a Rank Arena 
22 inch colour TV for $460, '*' but its acquisition was 


Oapusttinsa.- 


environmental 


delayed due to lack of funds. ' A further expense for 
the P&C in the late 1970s '* early 1980s was a new 
and exciting reading scheme, Reading Unlimited, 
published by Scott Foresman. This became an on-going 
expenditure for several years, as the scheme was 
extended throughout the school. 


From the 1970s and 1980s, inter-school sport assumed 
greater importance, as the former difficulties of 
providing transport to and from venues lessened, with the 
increased availability of private transport. A school 
sports day, involving cricket, tennis, softball and vigoro, 
was organized for 16 September 1977, with Imbil, 
Kandanga, Dagun, Amamoor and Kandanga Creek, 
schools about the same size as Kin Kin. '™ 


By the early 1980s, Kin Kin State School was effectively 
ready to become the area school for the district. The 
demise of the Junction school left Kin Kin as the sole 
primary educational institution in the district. The school 
was well equipped to cater for the needs of students in 
the 1980s.The changes at Kin Kin between 1950 and 
1980 were considerable. Facilities and equipment were 
much improved. A new teaching wing had been provided 
and later extended to form an EEC. Many traditions, 
such as the annual fancy dress ball, interest in tennis, 
P&C support for developing school facilities and 
resources, break-up day celebrations etc were well 
established. The traditions of sporting competition within 
and between schools in the valley and project club and 
activities were particularly important 
developments in the Kin Kin State Schools, and for that 
matter, all schools in the valley. 
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Pages from the educational system of the past: Christie Sorensen’s homework book, Kin Kin State School, 1932. [Source: Christie 


Sorensen, Pupil No. 402, 1932, Ekibin, Q. ] 
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Early sporting events 


As it has been shown, all four schools in the valley had 
much in common as they developed over the years. 
Educational opportunities available to students in the area 
were enhanced by co-operative activities. Such activities 
were a natural response in the growth and development 
of the schools. The first co-operative ventures involved 
inter-school sporting competition. Within the first few 
years of the establishment of the first schools in the Kin 
Kin district, a number of joint sports meetings were held 
involving the respective school communities. End of year 
picnics were an obvious time for such co-operative 
ventures. In 1911 the Kin Kin (Junction) and Wahpunga 
school committees organised a combined break-up day, 
as recorded in the Gympie Times: 


Kin Kin and Wahpunga School Sports 
(from our correspondent) 


The committee of the above schools arranged this year to hold a joint 
picnic and sports meeting to celebrate the breaking up of the school. 
The outing proved an unqualified success, and congratulations were 
extended to the committees for bringing it about at Marshall’s paddock 
at the junction of the Central Kin Kin and Wahpunga roads. At early 
morn, children, parents, and other residents and a fair sprinkling of 
visitors began to arrive. The day being fine and enjoyable, the 
attendance was about 250 and a splendid programme of sports was 
provided and carried out. The idea of the committee running a soft 
drink booth met with success. The catering was in the hands of Mr. 
Nicholls of Cooran and gave every satisfaction. To mention those who 
contributed most to the days enjoyment would be invidious, but an 
exception may be made with regard to Mr. H. E. Kirkegard to whom 
every praise is due for the arrangements. At night a dance for adults 
was held, about fifty couples participating and all seemed to enjoy 
themselves. During the day races were held for the school children and 


were carried out so that everyone got a prize. The following are the 


results of the day’s sports. 

Open handicap for men (17 entries) Ist heat: A. Habermann 1, D. 
Haycock (Haylock) 2. 2nd Heat: H. Shepperson 1, W. Shepperson 2. 
3rd Heat. W. Blackwood 1, J. Brown 2. 

Final - H. S. Shepperson 1, W. Shepperson 2. 

Throwing at Wicket (24 entries).- C. Haufmeinster (sic). 

Hurdle Race. K. W.- Thompson 1, H. Shepperson 2. 

Tilting at Ring. (men) - J. Waller. 

Ladies race.- Miss W. McWilliams 

Girls race.- Blanch(e) Palmer 1, Mary Kerr 2, Elsie Evans 3. 

Three Legged Race.- Ist Heat: M. Condon and A. G. Stewart. 2nd 
Heat: H. Shepperson and R. W. Shepperson. 3rd Heat: Ellen Stewart 
and W. Gallen. 

Final.- M. Condon and A. G. Stewart. 

Open High Jump.- R. W. Thompson (height 4ft. 1lin)1, M. Condon, 2. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Nail Driving for ladies (13 entries).- Miss F. McWilliams won by 1 
nail, 13 nails were driven by her in 1 minute. 

Wheelbarrow Race.- W. Shepperson and C. Gallen 1. 

Vaulting (men) - C. Gallen and H. Shepperson, divide. 


Guessing Height of Pole.- A. Habermann and G. Kirkegard tied, and 


divided the prize." ' 


By the following year, Moran Group joined the other two 
schools in the festivities: 


The Kin Kin (Junction) School 


The Kin Kin, Wahpunga and Moran | Group Schools combined 
together this year for the annual breaking up and picnic, and on Friday 
last the pupils and parents of the combined schools met together at the 
junction of the Kin Kin and Wahpunga roads, where a most enjoyable 
time was spent. The committee that had been appointed for the day’s 
outing allocated 30/- to be distributed amongst the boys and girls in 
races, whilst a fine lot of toys were donated by Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Rohan. Refreshments were provided, and a most enjoyable time was 
spent. At dusk the weary picnicers wended their way home well pleased 
with the days outing. Miss Sedgman and Miss Moran of the Kin Kin 
and Moran Group Schools, were most attentive in seeing to everyone’s 
enjoyment. 

KIN KIN PRIZE LIST 
(Presented by Mr. W. Shepperson.) 

5th class. - Emily Tomkinson 1. 
4th class. - Dorothy Tweddell 1, J. Simpson 2, Monica Budgeon 
(Bugden) 3. 
3rd class. - Harry Tomkinson and Ada Brock, equal 1; Maud Slade 2, 
Henry Slade 3. 
2nd class. - E. Tweddell 1, Florry Brock 2, Myrtle Ferris 3. 
Award Prizes.- Dorothy Frazer, Cyril Frazer, Myrtle Sheppersen (sic), 
John Moffat, Sarah Minehan, Norman Payne, Robert Payne, Wallace 
Sheppersen (sic), Eileen Larney, Thelma Blackwood, Willie Slade, and 
Donald Frazer. 

There were no prizes distributed for the Moran Group School, but I 


understand they will be distributed later. e 


Despite the obvious success of these gatherings, it would 
appear that they were not annual events. There were, 
however, several combined schools’ break-ups during the 
1920s. These were sometimes held at Lake Cootharaba. 
In each of the schools break-up day became a traditional 
fun sports day. According to Alvah Haylock, even in the 
early 1920s, children at Kin Kin and Kin Kin Junction 
had little contact with other schcols, as transport was too 
slow and difficult to organise. > Even as late as 1930, 
combined break-up days were considered -For instance, in 
October 1930 the Kin Kin school committee invited 
Moran Group, Kin Kin Junction and Wahpunga schools 
to celebrate a combined picnic for break-up day. 4 


Moran Group, Kin Kin Wahpunga Schools’ break-up, at Mill Point, 
Lake Cootharaba, 1924, On left: Bill Wilde; showing Airton’s truck 
with Mrs Airton and Jim Airton seated in truck on right and Mabel 
Bunney behind, Edie Airton seated on running board, Albert "Blue" 
Airton?, Tom Crang and Dick Airton sitting in front; Crang’s Whippet, 
with Tom Towne, Mr and Mrs Crang, ? and Alf Towne in front; and 
Terry Crang’s Dodge, with Ollie Doran and James Crang on extreme 
right. [Source: Mrs Nellie Crang, nee Bunney, Margate, Q.] © 


By the late 1920s, some sporting competitions were 
organised. In November 1927, for instance, cricket and 
football were played at Kin Kin school with occasional 
matches being held against Kin Kin Junction. ° All of 
the schools either had their own tennis courts or had 
access to nearby courts, by the early 1930s. In the 1940s 
tennis matches were played amongst the Kin Kin, Moran 
Group and Coondoo Schools. ° In the 1950s, Wahpunga 
students had contact with Kin Kin and Coondoo schools 
for interschool sport, involving tennis, football and 
rounders. They also combined with Kin Kin to play 
cricket on Saturdays. ’ By the late 1950s and early 
1960s it was a regular occurrence for cricketers from Kin 
Kin to travel to other schools for competitive matches. ° 
At this time cricket, soccer, football and tennis were the 
main sports played at Kin Kin. ” 


Once a year, the Junction students combined with those 
from Kin Kin State School to enjoy a fancy dress ball at 
the Kin Kin hall. This tradition, established by Annie 
Davies, an early Head Teacher of both Kin Kin and the 
Junction schools, was continued for many years and is 
likely to be revived in the 1990s. From the 1920s, the 
big event of the year, for people in the district was, 
however, the Pomona Show, which everyone attended, 
all dressed up in their best clothes. '° 


The early Kin Kin Sports 


With four schools relatively close to each other, sporting 
competition between them naturally increased once the 
problems of transport had been solved. Over the years, 
the most durable local sporting activity has been the 
annual Kin Kin Sports, which, according to the sparse 
records available, commenced in 1944. Sports day was 
commonly held on a Saturday '' in Brock’s paddock, 
2 behind the general store and the bank. This was 


convenient for the parents as the district was mainly a 
farming one and the local people normally came into Kin 
Kin for shopping and social activities on Saturday. '° 
The athletics carnival was planned by a formal 
committee, which over the years has been known as the 
Kin Kin and District State Primary Schools Athletics 
Association, the Kin Kin State Primary Schools Amateur 
Athletics Association, '* or simply the Kin Kin and 
District Sports Association. Originally the sports involved 
Kin Kin, Kin Kin Junction, Moran Group and Wahpunga 
schools. Later neighbouring schools, such as Wolvi, 
Coondoo, Cooran and Federal were involved. 
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Opening of Wahpunga Tennis Club, c. 1923-1924. 
L to R, Back Row: Violet Enders, Mabel Bunney , ?, ?, Fred Bates 
(tall gent), Mr Crang, Mr Airton, Mrs Crang, Mary Crang, ?, ?, ?, 
Edie Airton, ?, ?, Mrs Tom Towne, James Crang, John Crang, Nellie 
Bunney. | 
2nd Row: Jessie Brown, Miss Airton, Miss Airton, 
Emily Horrocks, Mrs Kidd, Edie Towne, Ted Condon, Albert Airton, 
Mrs McKenzie, Mr Tom Towne, Andy Brown, Teacher, holding 
racquet. 
Children, Back Row: Leila Bates, Frances Vines?, Fred Walker, Vera 
Crang, ?, Doris Treichel, Eddie Crang, Bertha Towne, Jim Airton, 
Doris Bull, ?, May Towne, Henry Treichel, Rita Crang, Dell Bates. 
Front Row: Fred Walker, Edie Kidd, ?, Mavis Airton, Dot Kidd, Edna 
Treichel, Win Bull, baby Brown, Edna Crang. [Source: Mrs Nellie 
Crang, nee Bunney, Margate, Q.] 


Apparently the sports commenced with the inaugural 
presentation of the Cardno Memorial Trophies for boy 
and girl championship sprinting events. These trophies 
were organised through Mr and Mrs David Cardno who 
were the bakers at Kin Kin. Their son, William Guyan 
Cardno was a fine athlete and competed successfully at 
other places. During the war he was called up for service 
and attained the rank of sergeant in the Air Force. He 
was, however, killed in England '° at the age of 20 
years, on 28 June 1942. '’ William Cardno had been 
born on 18 June 1921 and was enrolled at Kin Kin 
school, as pupil number 423, on 31 October 1932 and 
left in June 1935. '® After Bill Cardno’s tragic death, 
David Cardno and his wife made arrangements to 
perpetuate the memory of their son. At the time of his 
death, Bill Cardno apparently had £100 in his bank 
account. This money was bequeathed to the Kin Kin 
Masonic Lodge, to be invested by the lodge, in trust, 
with the interest from the investment to be put towards 
the Cardno Memorial Trophies each year. '? The first 


Sergeant William Cardno. [Source: Kin Kin State School Photographic 
Archives. ] 


Cardno Cups, purchased at a cost of £3/5/-, were 
presented in 1944. * Bill Cardno’s photograph hung on 
the wall in the top room of the school for many years. 
*| Tt is now hung in the same room, presently the 
activities room of the school. 


The degree of respect with which the Cardno family was 
regarded in the community persisted for many years. In 
February 1958, for instance, it was suggested that when 
the sports oval at the school was completed it should be 
called the Cardno Memorial Oval. Members of the 
Cardno family were to be contacted to seek their 
approval on this matter. 7 


Traditionally, the Principal of Kin Kin State School has 
been the President of the sports association. In 1946, for 
instance, Harold Rowston was President and R. A. 
Christensen Hon. General Secretary. Rowston was still 
President in 1952, when Doug Wilson, from Wahpunga, 
was secretary. ~ In the late 1940s book prizes were 
awarded to children who won events. For example, Joy 
Gallen was presented with the book, Merry again by 
Clare Mallory, for winning the flat race for girls aged 9 
and under 11 years. * By the 1950s small cups, about 
the size of egg cups, were awarded to the various age 
champions in boys’ and girls’ divisions. » 


Kin Kin Junction girls at the Kin Kin Sports, 1950: L to R: Loma 
Payne, June Walker, Pauline Shephard.[Source: Audrey June Hyland, 
nee Walker, Bundaberg, Q.] 


The Kin Kin Sports day was a really special event for 
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students from all the schools. Sometimes, in the early 
days, the local member of Parliament, David Low, 
would arrive and give the children a holiday. * Most of 
the local families would attend the early sports days. The 


men would boil a kerosene tin of water for tea making. 
27 


Many promising athletes have had their early competitive 
skills developed at the Kin Kin sports. For instance, Bill 
Grady was a champion sprinter. * Another great local 
runner of the 1940s was Bunty Notley who, according to 
Rita Clancy, "... seemed to my young eyes to go 


extraordinarily fast without ever losing her composure. 
Just her feet twinkled." ” Another talented athlete of 
the 1940s, Sonia Grady of Kin Kin school, was a very 
good sprinter. She was once matched against the fastest 
boy in Kin Kin school, over a hundred yards race and 
won easily. * 


Kin Kin Junction Sports Team, at Kin Kin, with the Country Life Hotel 
in the background, c. 1953. [Source: Barbara Chapple, nee Browne, 
Stafford Hts, Q. and Marilyn Sheldon, nee Crampton, Hollywell, Q.] 


Marilyn Crampton, from Kin Kin Junction, was a great 
sprinting champion from the 1950s and 1960s. In 1956, 
at the State Championship athletics meeting at the 
Brisbane exhibition grounds, she set a new Queensland 
State Primary School record of 6.8 seconds for the 10 
years and under girls’ 50 yards race. *! In the 1956 
State Championships, three Kin Kin. girls competed in 
sprinting events, Marilyn Crampton and _ Christine 
Browne, from Kin Kin Junction and Rhonda Bunney, 
from Kin Kin. Brendan Mulholland was the manager of 
the District team which the girls represented. >? Marilyn 
Crampton competed each year in the State competitions 
up to 1960 and earned a place for sprints each year, with 
firsts in 1956, 1957 and 1960. ** The first place gained 
in 1957 was for the girls’ 11 years 60 yards sprint, in 
which Marilyn equalled the Queensland record of 7.6 
seconds. ** When she was 14 years of age, Marilyn also 
held the State Country 75 yards sub-junior, Queensland 
schoolgirls’ 100 yards and the girls’ 75 yards State 
Primary Schools’ titles. * 


Cheryl and Marilyn Cook, sisters, from Kin Kin school, 


» 


School Captains, Barbara Browne and Neville English from Kin Kin 
Junction receive the sports shield from David Low, M.L.A., at Pomona 
in 1953. [Source: Barbara Chapple, nee Browne, Stafford Hts, Q.] 


were also fine sprinters from around the same period. 
Cheryl Cook and Marilyn Crampton were both always 
keenly competitive to win at sports days. One memorable 
race between the two girls, at Kin Kin, apparently 
resulted in a finish which was almost a dead heat. 
Marilyn Crampton was declared winner, by the smallest 
of margins, although some spectators maintained that 
Cheryl Cook had won. Marilyn Cook was the champion 
sprinter from the Noosa District, for many years. In later 
years another sister, Bronwyn, represented the district in 
the state championships. *° 


KIN KIN GIRLS AT THE QUEENSLAND STATE ATHLETICS 
CHAMPIONSHIPS, BRISBANE EXHIBITION GROUNDS 1956. L to 
R: K. Tompkins, Rhonda Bunney (Kin Kin), Marilyn Crampton (Kin 
Kin Junction), Christine Browne (Kin Kin Junction). [Source: Marilyn 
Sheldon, nee Crampton, Hollywell, Q.] 


Some of the smaller schools had remarkable success at 
athletics competitions. Doug Wilson was a_ good 
sportsmaster. Year after year his Wahpunga team beat 
the larger schools, including Kin Kin, in the sports 
carnival. Allwyn Bunney recalled training practices in 
this period, the late 1940s and early 1950s: 


Many of us could run like the wind, probably as a result of our recess 
time activity. The playground was surrounded by creeks and dense 
bush. Recess was always occupied with the game of ’bedlam’. The 
entire school would take part (15 to each of 2 teams). One team would 
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play the jailer, and the other would scatter everywhere into the scrub, 
up the creeks, and into the hills. After the compulsory count to 100, the 
jailers would forcefully arrest the escapees, one by one. It was not 
uncommon for kids to be still returning 15 minutes after the final recess 
bell had sounded. The teacher never seemed to mind. Astonishingly, 


nobody ever drowned, got bitten by a snake, or got lost, permanently 


anyway. We were a tough lot. e 


Trevor Bunney recalled that in the 1950s children at 
Wahpunga had quite a lot of sports equipment as they 
were often playing sport. The school uniform consisted 
of khaki shorts and blue shirts. The Kin Kin sports were 
a really big function in those days because much more 
emphasis was placed on the day then. There were many 
more events then compared to those held in the sports 
now. There were sprints, high jump, triple jump, long 
jump, ball games, team games, skipping and the Cardno 
Cup events. * 


In the early 1960s, Wahpunga students had their own 
warcry: 


Ra-pa Ra-pa Wah-pa-pa! 

Wahpunga Wahpunga here we are 
Boomalarky Boomalarky Boom-ba-bin 
Wahpunga Wahpunga ever out to win. 


W-A-H-P-U-N-G-A....Wahpunga!!! a 


After the children competed at Kin Kin they would then 
compete at Pomona. “ Throughout the 1950s, 
Wahpunga was well-known for its sporting achievements. 
At the inter-school sports the school nearly always took 
the shield home with them after a day competing at the 
grounds of the Kin Kin, Pomona, Cooroy or Cooran 
schools. *! 


By the time Trevor Bunney attended Kin Kin school, he 
excelled more in athletics than in other sports. Schools 
participating in the local sports were Kin Kin, Kin Kin 
Junction, Wahpunga, Coondoo, Neusa-Vale, Cooran, 
Traveston and Mothar Mountain. Wolvi joined in later 
on. Trevor Bunney won the championship of all the 
children at the big sports day when he was 10, 12 and 
13,2 hake om 
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Marilyn Crampton of Kin Kin Junction, Queensland State Athletics 10 
year old 50 yards Champion, at the Brisbane Exhibition Grounds, 4 
October 1956. [Source: Marilyn Sheldon, nee Crampton, Hollywell, 
Q.] 
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Regi 
Chandler and Noel Miller of Kin Kin after presenting them with the 
"B" Grade School Shield for the Noosa State Primary Schools Amateur 
Athletics Association’s competition. [Source: Kin Kin State School 
Photographic Archives.] 


In the late 1950s and early 1960s Kin Kin’s uniforms 
were grey and maroon. “ There was great emphasis 
placed upon sport at Kin Kin throughout the 1960s. In 
1960, for instance, it was decided that the school sports 
uniform should be a short, white pleated skirt and white 
blouse, white socks and sand shoes for girls and white 
shorts and white tee shirts for boys. Both uniforms were 
to have a maroon bib, with the letters KK in white. “ 
In July 1966, materials were purchased for a Kin Kin 
school sports flag. These included: four yards of white 
taffeta, five yards of maroon ribbon, one inch wide, two 
maroon dressing gown cords, two inch fringing and two 
rake handles. * The flag was made by Mrs Brittain. “ 
White shirts and maroon shorts were adopted as the 
sports uniform for Kin Kin in March 1977. *’ In 1979 
Joyce Stubbins made a new school sports flag. ® In 
November 1986 green and gold were adopted as the 
school’s colours. New sports uniforms were then decided 
upon. “” In 1990 a magnificent, new school banner, 
featuring applique work, was made by Glenys Black. 


Kin Kin’s warcry from the early 1960s was as follows: 


Kin Kin, Kin Kin, 
Brave and bold, 
Ought to be, 
Ought to be, 


Dipped in gold. 2 


This warcry was reinstated in the school’s 75th year, 
together with the warcry from the 1980s: 


Aligator, Crocedile, 
Mince meat pie, 
V-I-C-T-O-R-Y, 

In our colours 
Green and Gold 
Our name is Kin Kin 
We are bold. 

Come on Kin Kin 
WIN WIN WIN 


KIN! KIN! >! 
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According to Ann Tacey, nee Dowton, sports days were 
also quite important to the Kin Kin Junction pupils of the 
late 1940s and early 1950s: 


One “high” day was the inter-school competition. Intense excitement - 
our best runners, jumpers and ball games exponents (that meant 
everyone, even me because we were such a small school) went into 
training. Then the big day - all the local schools participated. Each 
school was graded according to the number of pupils A, B or C. We, 
having very few children were in C group but used to do quite well. 
Mrs Haylock invented our war cry: 


Kinny Kinny Woof Woof, 
Kinny Kinny Yah, 
Junction Junction 


Here we are. 32 


Despite the fact that Kin Kin Junction, in their colours of 
red and white, were quite successful at these sports, 
some pupils, such as Barbara Chapple, nee Browne, 
disliked the pressures incurred: 


I dreaded these days because, try as I might, and we were all NEEDED 


for the team events, much to the despair of the boys, I usually managed 


to lose the ball or do something equally as disastrous. 8 


Later developments 


As Barry Dwyer recalled inter-school sport was quite 
important in the early 1970s, when he was secretary of 
the Kin Kin and District Sports Association: 


Sport hasn’t changed much. We had the Inter-school sports day in 
Cooroy and held the small schools sports day on a Saturday. In those 
days all the students went to the sports and were in the ball games at 
least. I was “lucky" to be chosen secretary and had the wonderful job 
of organizing the whole thing. I remember I incurred the wrath of the 
Bunney family by asking Dave Low M.L.A. to present all the prizes and 
only found out later Ness Bunney was waiting to present the Bunney 
Cup. All seems to be forgiven these days as Mrs Bunney is still talking 


KIN KIN JUNCTION’S SPORTS TEAM, c. 1966. 
L to R, Back Row: Pauline Green, Sherree Box, Ray Bourke, Joanne 
Johnston, Peter Green, Eris Box. 

Front Row: David Blackburn, Kent Box (behind), Warren Bourke, 
Peter Rankin, Robert Blackburn (partly obscured), Wayne Bourke. 
[Source: Arthur Johnston, Kin Kin.] 


At the Kin Kin sports in 1973 the C.W.A. catered for 


"KIN KIN’ DISTRICT 
SCHOOLS SPORTS 


(From our Corresp¢ ndent) 


A sizeable crowd attended the Kin 
Kin District primary schools’ sports 
held last Saturday at the Kin Kin sports 
ground. 


G-7-(760 


An energetic committee led by 
Messrs. N. J. Bain (president), Mr. 1. 
D. Lawson (secretary), and R. Cramp- 
ton (treasurer and timekeeper) organ- 
ised the programme which went off 
without a hitch. | 


Catering was in the 
hands of the Kin Kin 
CWA. The main trophy — 
the G. A. Martin Memo- 
tial Cup — was won by 
Wahpunga School, a one- 
teacher school of 20 pupils 
with Mr. D. Lawson as 
teacher. The R. A. Chris- } 


‘ 
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GIRLS 


40 yds. (born 1954), H. 
Bunney .1, J. Bain 2, D. 
McDermott . 3; 50 yds. 
1(1953), L. Davison 1, D. 
‘Stark 2, F. Brittain 3; 
1952, S. Bain 1, D. Fagg 
2, B. Masterson 3; 1951, 
tensen Cup for the runner C. Grady 1, L. Salmon 2, 


up went to Leichardt in Stubbins 3: 1950. M. 
ok Pros Wen ‘Cook 1, J. Davies 2, M. 
the D.A. Low Cup. Boyle 3; 60 yds. (born 


: 1949), C. Chandler 1, J. 
PP _ Bennett | rickte 2, L. Forsyth 3; 
emorial Cup for the | 1948, A. Wnoczynski, N. 


champion athlete was McGrath tie 1, K. Salmon 
won by Trevor Bunney. 2: 


1947, B. Salmon 1, J. 
: : McGuire 2, S. Collett, C. 1: 
Trophies of silver C¥&|purchard tie 3; 75 yds. 
CUPS: BOE “SpOBEs; Were (born 1946), M. Crampton |}: 
presented to the boy and 4 D. Chandler 2. BR. Me- 
eink gaining one most jGrath, C. Cook tie 3; |, 
points in each age group. ‘skipping, 40 yds.. EH. |: 
Five schools, for a total i Bunney 1, Y¥. Gentry 2. 
of eight teams competed ID. McDermott 3: 50 yds., 
in the sports. Wolviit, pavison 1, F. Brittain 
school was divided into |5 B. Ferguson 3; 50 yds. 
two houses — Red and {sprint (born 1952), J. 
Gold and Kin Kin Palmer 1, D. Fagg, L. 
school _into three —j|Chandler tie 2; 1951, C. 
Leichardt, Flinders . an Grady 1, L. Stubbins 2, 
Hume. Other competitors R. Blackwood 3; 1950, J. 
Jwere Kin Kin Junction, Davies 1, N. Boyle 2, C. 


Neusa Vale and Wah-istark 3; 60 yds. (born 
punga. : 1949), C. Chandler 1, J. 

Following were the re | Tickle 2, L. Forsyth 3: 
sults:— 1948, M. McGrath’1. A. 


Wnoczynski 2, M. Harris 
3; 75 yds. (born 1947), B. 
Salmon 1, J. McGuire 2, 
S. Collett 3; 1946, M. 
Crampton 1, C. Cook 2, 
R. McGrath 3; relays, ° 
junior, Flinders 1, Hume 
2... Leichardt 3; senior, 
Leichardt 1, Hume 2, 
Wahpunga 3; leader ball, 
junior, Leichardt 1, Red 
2, Hume 3; Intermediate, 
Hume 1, Leichardt 2, 
Gold 3; senior, Red 1, 
Leichardt 2, Hume. 3; 
wheel _ relays, junior, 
Leichardt 1, Hume 2 
Flinders 3: senior, Leich- 
hardt 1, Hume 2, Wah- 
punga 3; tunnel ball, 
junior, Red .1, Gold 2, 
Flinders 3; senior, Gold , 
1, Flinders 2, Kin Kin: 
Junction 3. 

Cardmo Memorial tro- | 
phies (book prizes): Boys | 
(75 yds.), T. Bunney 1, I.} 
Haldane 2, J. Fitzgerald | 
3; girls (75 yds.), N. 
Crampton 1, B. Salmon 2, | 
C. Cook 3. Trophies for : 
the most number of points ; 
in the various age groups 
were won by: Boys. 1955. 
P. Stark; 1954. P. Davies 
1953, J. Boyle; 1952, P. 
Hempsall, P. Nilon; 1951, 
C. Chandler, R. Haylock: 
1950, L. .Treichel: 1949 I | 
Stone; 1948 N. Miller; 
1947, T. Bunney; 1946, E. 
Bourke. 

Girls: 1954, H. Bunney: | 
1953,-L. Davison; 1952, D. 
Fagz; 1951, C. Grady; 
1950, J. Davies; 1949, C. 
Chandler; 1948, M. Mc- 
Grath; 1947, B. Salmon: 
1946, N. Crampton. 


BOYS 


75 yards (born 1946 or 
earlier) G. Davis 1, E. 
Burke 2, N. Turner 3; 
1947, T. Bumney 1, I. Hal- 
dane 2, J. Lister 3; hop, 
step and jump (senior), 
T. Bunney 29710’ 1, I. 
‘Haldane 2,.J. Lister 3; 
broad jump, T. Bunney 1, 
E. Burke 2, I. Haldane 3; 
High jump, E. Burke 1, 
G. Davies and T. Bunney 
tie 2; 75 yds. (born 1948), 
J. Fitzgerald 1, J. Mc- 
Andrews 2, N. Miller 3; 
1949, Ian Stone 1, M. Mc- 
‘Dermott 2, V. Assenbruck 
i3: Intermediate hop, step 
lana jump, N. Miller 29710” 
1, M. Grady 2, F. Lister 
3; broad jump, N. Miller 
‘1, M. Grady 2, J. Grady, 
\J. Fitzgerald tie 3; high 
jump, F. Lister, J. Han- 
|lon tie 1, J. McAndrews, 
N. Miller, K. McGuire tie 
3: 60 yds. (born 1950), L. 
Treichel 1, N. Quinn 2, H. 
Brittain 3; 50 yds. (1951), 
C. Chandler 1, R. Hay- 
lock 2, H. Salmon 3; 1952, 
'P. Hempsall 1, P. Nilon 
19 D. McGuire 3; 1953, J. 
jBoyle 1, D. Hanlon 2. R. 
‘Cochrane 3; junior hop, 
istep and jump, J. Doolan 
1, L. Treichel 2, N. Quinn 
3: broad jump, L. Treichel 
ji. Pp. Nilon, B. Brittain 
tie 2, R. Haylock 3; high 
| sone, H. Brittain 1, J. 
'Doolan, M. Nilon, I. Mc- 
lIntyre, R. Salmon tie 2; 
40 yds. (born 1954). P. 
ae 1, A. Parker 2, G. 
Palmer 3: 1955, P. Stark 
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News report concerning the Kin Kin sports in 1960, probably from The 
Gympie Times, Pomona News, "Kin Kin District School’s Sports", 9 
July 1960. [Source: Trevor and Lyn Bunney, Kin Kin.] 
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lunches. In that year three students from Kin Kin State 
School were selected to compete at the Brisbane Athletics 
carnival. The P&C agreed to purchase each student a tee 
shirt, each at a cost of $1.60. ** When the sports was 
held on 31 August 1976, participating teams included 
Cooran, Federal, Kin Kin Junction, Wolvi and the two 
house teams from Kin Kin, Hume and Leichhardt. At 
this time, members of Hume wore a maroon sash and a 
H, while Leichhardt team members wore a maroon sash 
and an L. In 1976, office bearers in the Kin Kin sports 
association were President: Alan Jarrott, Secretary: 
Elaine Thomson and Treasurer: Ray Grady. In addition 
to the usual events, in the 1970s triple jump and skipping 
were held. © Alan Jarrott recalled that Ray Grady was 
a driving force behind the sports association in the late 
1970s. His outstanding efforts made the sports days very 
successful. There was much rivalry and "killer feeling" 
between the schools at sports days. At this time, the 
schools competing were Kin Kin, Kin Kin Junction, 
Wolvi, Federal and Cooran. °*’ 


There were some. very good sportspersons at Kin Kin 
school in the late 1970s. Donna and Marlene Grady were 
fine athletes. In 1976, the year 7 boys from Kin Kin 
defeated Cooroy, Pomona and Eumundi in Cricket, and 
Australian Rules. In later years, Peter Flanders played 
Junior Cricket for Queensland. Michael Campbell toured 
New Zealand with a representative Rugby League team, 
while Ned Piggott played Australian Rules for a Gympie 
team. According to Alan Jarrott, Terence Crang may not 
have been the most classic wicket keeper ever, but was 
prepared to take knocks on the body to stop byes! * 


Perpetual trophies for the Kin Kin sports days over the 
years have included the following: 


G. A. MARTIN MEMORIAL CUP - Originally 
presented in 1944, by George Arthur Martin, a Kin Kin 
storekeeper. (Awarded to the winning team on corrected 
score, total points divided by effective enrolment.) 

R. A. CHRISTENSEN CUP Presented by Ron 
Alexander Christensen, a local farmer. (Awarded to the 
runner-up team on corrected score.) 

D. A. LOW CUP - Presented by David Alan Low, 
M.L.A. for Cooroora. (Awarded to the team gaining 
highest overall score.) 

MRS D. A. LOW CUP - Presented by the wife of D. A. 
Low. (Awarded to the team with the highest score in 
team events.) 

J. H. BROWNE SHIELD - Presented by Jack Browne, 
who was the starter at Kin Kin Sports for many years. 
(Awarded to the runner-up team on the overall score.) 

N. BENNETT MEMORIAL CUP Presented by 
Norman Bennett, who operated Martin’s shop, Kin Kin. 
(Awarded to the Champion boy in the distance sprint, 
jumps, 200m, 800m and shot put events.) 

A. A. C. FRANCIS MEMORIAL CUP - Presented by 
"Fred" Francis, a local farmer. (Awarded to the 
champion girl in the sprint, jumps, skipping, 200m, 
800m, shot put.) 

POULTNEY CUP - Presented by the Poultney family 


who were bakers in Kin Kin. (Awarded to the one 
teacher school with the highest corrected score.) 
CENTENARY TROPHY - First presented in 1975 to 
commemorate the Centenary of the Education Act in 
Queensland. (Awarded to the winning team in a special 
all-age relay.) 

COUNTRY LIFE HOTEL TROPHY - Presented by the 
publican of the Kin Kin hotel. (Awarded to the team with 
the highest average of total team points divided by the 
effective enrolment.) 

H. M. BUNNEY CUP - Presented by Merv. Bunney, a 
Kin Kin farmer. (Awarded to the school winning most 
points in the 200 metre races.) » 

THE O’DOWD CUP - Presented by Kin Kin publican, 
Mick O’Dowd, now no longer awarded. ® 


David Low, Member for Cooroora, was always very 
interested in the local schools and attended many of the 
sports days to present the Low trophies. © In recent 
years the Low cups were presented by David Low’s 
successor, Gordon Simpson, who regularly attended the 
sports days. For many years the Tillett family donated 
trophies for the champion boy, champion girl, winner of 
the girls’ 200 metres, winner of the boys’ 200 metres, 
winner of the boys’ 800 metres and the winner of the 
girls’ 800 metres. Individual trophies have also been 
presented for boys and girls gaining most points in their 
age division. © In the 1970s, the Backhouse family 
provided many fine trophies for pupils. Members of the 
family were always present on sports day to present 
them. © In 1991 Agnes Banaghan, the Kin Kin Hotel 
generously donated trophies for the Champion boy and 
girl, and open 200m and 800m boys’ and girls’ events. 


In 1980 Paul Ingamells and I, the sports delegates from 
Kin Kin Junction school, assisted Kin Kin Principal, 
Brian Ridgway, with the planning of the Kin Kin sports. 
“ This was one of the last co-operative ventures for the 
two institutions before the closure of the Junction school. 
For a number of years, the sports delegates who 
represented the Kin Kin P&C on the sports association 
were Trevor and Malcolm Bunney. In 1991, the office 
bearers of the association were: President, John Dale; 
Secretary, Graham Lynn, Principal of Federal school; 
and Treasurer, Malcolm Bunney. Greg Fitzgerald and 
Malcolm Bunney were the sports delegates, representing 
the P&C. Many helpers on sports day, such as Henry 
Cross, Mike Millard and Bruce Dorman, all from Wolvi, 
have ensured the success of the function for many years. 
The sports held on.11 August 1991, the first Sunday 
sports, was very successful. © 


The Fred Francis Memorial Shield, now displayed in the 
activities room, at the Kin Kin school, was awarded to 
the winning team in_ the’ inter-house athletics 
competitions, after the death of Mr Francis, in 1961. 
Between the 1960s and 1980s separate inter-house sports 
were held. Inter-house sports may be revived in the 
1990s. In recent years the small schools, Cooran, 
Federal, Kin Kin and Federal have competed at 
combined schools’ athletics carnivals at Pomona. These 
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have usually followed the Kin Kin sports. During 1991, 
Kin Kin’s sports master, John Byrne put much effort into 
preparing the students for the athletics competitions at the 
Kin Kin sports and in the small schools competition held 
at Pomona. The latter, held on 16 August, between 
Cooran, Federal and Kin Kin was won by Kin Kin. 
Seventeen students from the school qualified to join the 
small schools’ team at the district athletics carnival, held 
at Eumundi on 6 September. 


Recent developments in sport 


In recent years there have been many _ successful 
sportspersons from Kin Kin. In 1986, for instance, 
Russell Stratton coached an under 10 cross-country team 
which comprised six Kin Kin students, Nikki Young, 
Caine Stratton, Ned Tullipan, Scott Tullipan, Scott 
Bunney and Tanya Bunney. The team was successful in 
winning the Queensland All Schools Cross Country 
championship, grade 4. The trophy is proudly displayed 
at the school. ® Two Kin Kin girls, Nikki Young and 
Leslie Trim, represented the region at the State Primary 
Schools Athletics Championships at QEII in October 
1988. ° Scott and Tanya Bunney represented the 
Sunshine Coast Region at the state championships at 
QE2, Brisbane on 14 and 15 November 1989. There, 
Tanya became the 10 year old girls’ 800m Queensland 
champion with a time of 2 minutes 28.56 seconds. In 
December that year Tanya represented Queensland at the 
Australian championships in Melbourne, where she won 
her heat and was placed 4th in the final. Much of the 
expense for her trip to Melbourne was funded from the 
proceeds of a special raffle organized by the P&C. Tanya 
also represented the school at the state championships in 
1990. * 


Tanya Bunney, Girls’ 10 year old 800 metre Queensland Champion, 
1989. [Source: Kin Kin State School Photographic Archives. ] 


Concern to increase the extent of inter-school sport was 
sometimes raised at Kin Kin P&C meetings, as was the 
case in February 1982. As a result of the discussion on 
the matter on that occasion, letters were to be sent to the 
P&C associations of neighbouring schools to investigate 


the possibility of inter-school sporting activities. ® P&C 
sports delegates to the Kin Kin Sports association, Trevor 
Bunney and Lucile Bourke, were keen to see weekly 
inter-school sport. ” Later in the year, inter-school 
soccer and netball with Cooran began. 7 Regular 
sessions of inter-school sport are now held at various 
times during the school year. In recent years an inter- 
school swimming carnival has been held between 
Federal, Kin Kin and Cooran, with much enthusiastic 
participation from the children. 


The former Kin Kin Junction State School building being prepared for 
removal to the community recreation grounds at Kin Kin. [Source: 
Malcolm Bunney, Kin Kin.] 


In the absence of adequate sports grounds at the schools 
in the valley, the community grounds was_ used 
extensively. As a result, the sports association and Kin 
Kin P&C gave constant attention to the condition of the 
grounds behind the hotel. In 1961, for instance, the Kin 
Kin P&C wrote to the secretary of the sports ground 
committee offering £5 towards the erection of a new 
Shelter shed on the grounds, provided the other 
associations which used the grounds agreed to contribute. ” 
Concern for the condition of the grounds was again 
expressed in March 1972 as animals frequently strayed 
there. The shire council was asked to mow the area, in 
preparation for their use in interschool sports. ” 


In the 1960s, the electricity account for the sports ground 
was in the name of Kev Green. After his departure from 
the district, in 1973, it was decided to transfer the 
account to the name M. Magdalinski. “ In the late 
1970s, the grounds were used quite regularly for Friday 
sporting activities. Student access to the oval was gained 

by walking straight along the main corridor of the hotel! 
In 1982 the Noosa Shire Council decided to provide 
ablution blocks on the Kin Kin oval. ” Responsibility 
for electricity on the sports grounds was handed to the 
Kin Kin Sports and Horse Club in December 1982. “ 
The Kin Kin P&C gave its whole-hearted approval, in 
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March 1983, for the new Kin Kin Recreational Grounds 
Committee to manage the community recreation grounds. ” 
The Grounds Committee has done a fine job ever since. 
In 1986, the re-location of the former Kin Kin Junction 
school building to the grounds was a major achievement 
of the committee. This action has preserved the district’s 
first educational institution within the boundaries of the 
district. The building now forms the grounds’ clubhouse, 
and has a new canteen constructed underneath. 


Despite the great use made of the community grounds, 
by the early 1980s it was imperative that the sports 
grounds facilities at the school should be improved. In 
1984 initial proposals were made for the redevelopment 
of the oval, under the Department of Works subsidy 
scheme. Concern was expressed that this redevelopment 
would necessitate the re-location of the school tennis 
court and cricket pitch at P&C expense. Both sports were 
very popular at the school. ® After nearly twelve 
months fund raising by the P&C the reconstruction of the 
school oval commenced, making it about twice its 
original size, lowering the old oval by about 1.5m and 
covering most of the tennis court site and part of what 
had been the forestry plot. Proceeds from the sale of logs 
from the forestry plot were put towards the cost of the 
oval project. The work, carried out by Peter Trott of 
Noosa Earthmovers was quoted at $12 000, ” involved 
a P&C share of $2 855 and was completed in March 
1985. © In 1990 several truck loads of topsoil, funded 
through the Department of Works, were spread on the 
school oval. Seed was planted to hasten the restoration of 
the surface of the oval. *' In 1991, sawdust donated by 
the Kin Kin sawmill and carted by Russell Cochrane was 
spread on part of the school oval as a trial treatment. The 
apparent success of this work will, no doubt, warrant the 
treatment of the entire oval when climatic conditions are 
suitable. (after rain) 


The formulation and implementation of practical, whole- 
school polices became an important part of the 
development of the school in the 1980s and 1990s. 
Current school policies regard physical education training 
as an important part of the school curriculum which can 
be used to develop the whole school spirit, as well as 
promoting individual fitness and a sense of worthwhile 
achievement for individuals. Co-operation through 
sporting competition has clearly been a very important 
feature of the Kin Kin schools over the years. This 
tradition of co-operation and competition, developed 
throughout the district over many years, is quite apparent 
in what has become the district’s area school, Kin Kin 
State School. 


Early Arbor Day Activities 


As the schools became established it was important to 
improve the appearances of their grounds. Most of the 
school reserves had been carved out of the thick scrub 
which predominated the district. Ironically, within a few 
years, tree planting on Arbor Day functions became a 
priority. 


On Thursday 4 September 1913 what was probably the 
first Arbor Day in the district was held at Kin Kin 
(Junction) State School, with thirty-three parents and 
committee attending. The morning was devoted to tree 
planting and brushing tobacco bush. In the evening a 
paper was read on the Usefulness of Agriculture. Games 
were also played. Five camphor laurel trees were planted 
in the scrub soil. No mulch was used and guards were 
constructed of bean wood finished off with barb wire. ' 
The following year, three kerosene tins of horse manure 
and the same number of tins of cow manure were 
allocated to each of the two trees planted. New flower 
beds were also formed. In the afternoon, the children 
played games and ran races for presents and money, 
subscribed by parents and _ those interested. 7 
Departmental approval was evidently necessary for 
holding Arbor Day. Teachers were also required to write 
detailed reports on the days’ proceedings. Trees for 
planting on the day were consigned to the school by rail. 
> Such enjoyable Arbor Day activities at the Junction 
school became an annual event up to and including most 
of the 1970s. 


When Arbor Day was first held at Kin Kin Township 
school, Annie Davies was Head Teacher. Holes were 
prepared by parents of the pupils on 16 August 1922. 
The depth of the holes was 2ft 6 ins, with a width of 4ft. 
Red clay soil was removed and dead leaves and stable 
manure was used as mulch. Five trees were planted. 
These included, weeping fig, jacaranda, flame tree, 
brown pine and hoop pine. The first tree was planted by 
the Head Teacher and the other four by the oldest 
residents of Kin Kin. Guards were made of two railed 
fence posts, with two rows of barbed wire at the top and 
erected by parents. A very good attendance of parents 
was noted and great interest was reported to have been 
shown by them, the pupils and the committee. Each class 
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at the school was given a tree to nurse, including one for 
the past pupils of the school. 4 
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Report on an early Arbor Day held in the district, at Kin Kin Junction, 
in 1915. [Source: Kin Kin Junction file, Cooroora Historical Museum, 
Pomona. | 


when Ernest 
one black cypress was 
four of the trees planted the 


On Arbor Day the following year, 
Chadwick was Head Teacher, 
planted. At that time, 


s 


previous year were still living. Seven trees were reported 
to be alive in the school grounds. Six garden beds were 
laid-out on the same day. Some stumps were set alight in 
an attempt to remove their unsightly appearance. ° In 
1924 and 1925 two mango trees were planted from seeds 
supplied by pupils. Nine trees were alive in the grounds 
in May 1924. © Tree planting in May 1927 involved 
additional preparation. Two hand cart loads of rotten 
wood and soil from the sawmill and one cart load of soil 
from round burnt logs was used to prepare the ground 
for the planting of a mango tree on the side boundary 
and a fig tree in a hollow stump near the side. An Arbor 
Day lesson was given, as well as talks on each of the 
trees already planted. ’ The mango trees were, no doubt, 
those in front of the school today. 


One palm tree was planted on Arbor Day in 1931. When 
school commenced on the day, the Head Teacher, 
Herbert Cornelius, gave an address on the purpose of the 
day and the method of planting trees. The tree was then 
planted. Some trees planted previously received a 
pruning and a seat was erected by the pupils around one 
shade tree. The usual school routine then occupied the 
rest of the day. * 


According to Noela Sorensen, who attended Kin Kin 
school in the 1930s, camphor laurel trees were usually 
planted on Arbor Day. This helps to explain why there 
are so many camphor laurel trees in the district today. ” 
On Arbor Day in June 1932, for instance, five camphor 
laurel trees and two cedar trees were planted along the 
south and eastern boundaries. '° On that day, the 
committee bought lollies, much to the enjoyment of the 
pupils. '' In 1934 there were two poincianas planted. At 


that time thirty trees were alive in the school grounds. 
12 


Apparently Alfred Francis, a local farmer, organised the 
planting of most of the now large trees in the Kin Kin 
school grounds. He settled in Kin Kin about 1908 in the 
Sister Tree Creek area. Francis was always very 
interested in flora. His son Bill became State Govt. 
Botanist from 1950 to 1954 '3 and wrote a definitive 
reference book, Australian rain forest trees. '* Despite 
this support, in the late 1920s, any form of gardening 
work was limited because of lack of tools. For instance, 
in November 1927, tools possessed by the school 
included: 1 spade in good condition; 1 hoe in good 
condition; 1 mattock in good condition; 1 watering can in 
fair condition; 1 broken fork; and 1 broken rake. '° 


A sprig of wattle was sometimes worn as the Emblem of 
Queensland on Arbor Day at Kin Kin Junction.-'° At 
Kin Kin Junction, in the early 1930s, Graham O’Neill 
recalled that there was a special celebration on Wattle 
Day when the children could buy a wattle badge. ' 
According to Arthur Johnston, at Kin Kin Junction in the 
1930s, Arbor Day was celebrated by planting a tree. 
Parents would come and have a picnic lunch at school. 
Many of the trees planted on Arbor Days at the Junction 
are still there. At the school site there is even a tree 
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which Arthur Johnston’s mother, Phyllis Hapgood, 
planted, during the first world war years. 


No doubt similar activities were organised at Moran 
Group and Wahpunga. Throughout the years Arbor Day 
has been a very special event at the schools. At Kin Kin 
it has been celebrated, quite consistently up to the present 
time. 


Early Project Club Work at Kin Kin and 
Kin Kin Junction 


All the schools in the Kin Kin district engaged in project 
club activities over the years. In the 1920s the concept of 
project club work was viewed by the Department of 
Public Instruction as an important means of preparing 
children for a changed and rapidly changing world. 
Essentials of club work were purpose and self-direction, 
which served to correlate school work with 
environmental and home interests. Club work involved 
any activity undertaken by pupils with an educational 
purpose in which features of a problem were present and 
the pupils assumed full responsibility for working the 
activity. Passive absorption of information was replaced 
by observations and reasoning, with the establishment of 
principles through experiment and experience. Such 
activities of common interest were viewed as natural club 
projects. These were seen to include the study of 
animals, bee keeping, herd testing, flower and vegetable 
gardening, growth of agricultural crops, pasture 
improvements and forestry. In the late 1920s, 53 schools 
had introduced the scheme, with a total club membership 
of 546. By the late 1930s membership had risen to 490 
schools, involving 8 000 children. Support from 
agricultural societies provided commendation for the 
scheme, as did its influence on farm practices in certain 
localities. '? Club = activities were inspected by 
Departmental officials. The concept of club work was 
therefore very advanced for the era when so much 
emphasis was placed on the "3 Rs", reading, writing and 
arithmetic. 


In response to Departmental philosophy, project club- 
science activities had practical applications in the Kin Kin 
schools. With limited budgets and assistance Head 
Teachers conducted activities which had relevance in 
their communities. Arbor day activities sometimes filled 
this criteria. One of the earliest forms of club type 
activity was testing milk and cream for butter fat content. 
Ernest Chadwick had introduced these activities at Kin 
Kin as early as November 1924. ” Some of the earliest 
Project Club activities at Kin Kin are recalled by James 
Otto in 1923 or 1924: 


When my two brothers, Edgar and Rudolph, and three sisters, Marie, 
Veronica and Alveen and I first went to the school it was called the Kin 
Kin Township School. There were two teachers at the school, Mr 
Chadwick, the head teacher, and Miss Flett. We didn’t only learn the 
“three Rs“. I remember an Inspector coming to teach the students how 
to test milk and cream for butter fat content on a little tester the school 
had. We were able to take turns in bringing samples of milk and cream 


from our own cows for testing. However, he taught us more than that. 
He delivered a lecture entitled “Surroundings”. He told us how 
improving our surroundings could improve our outlook on life and that 
it was better to live with a nice yard and neat fencing rather than have 
shabby surroundings to look upon. I think Mr Chadwick was really 
impressed because soon after that he organised working bees in our 
lunch hour for the pupils to clean up the school yard, clear and burn 


the many stumps and attend to the fencing. * 


po VIN KIN STATE SCHOOL. 
PIG “TUB DAY. 
; 
r 
TIST OF AWARDS, 
ne: ...wommetitor Total... Prize. 
sorkshine Sov - 
(ander 4 months) 
1. Leonard Bowman 96 Tamvorth Boar 
donated by “fr. 
Alford, Traveston 
2. Claude Bowman 94 GOODE 
Poland-Chine- 
Berkshire Cross 
Vicka a eee 
Lunder 4 months) 
1. MwMforgensen 97 Pure-bred Tam- 
worth Sow don- 
ated by Q.A.H. 
S. and C.Gatton 
Ot Grady 95 Yorkshire Sucker 
3. Tom drady 94 Goose 
4, Wesley Holloway 89 Boy's Gym Annual 
BERKSHIRE GRADE 
sow o> Barrow 
1. R. Ritchie 87 Bock Prize 
2. 1. Brock G4 10/- 


. Christina Dabelstein 


g 3 
¢ 


Girl's Own 
Annual 


List of prize winners for one of the first Pig Club days held at Kin Kin 
State School, in 1926. [Source: Kin Kin State School file, Department 
of Education.] ~ 


Milk and cream testing continued to be taught during the 
1920s * and 1930s and, on occasions, in later years. 
While H. A. Cornelius was Head Master one of the 
pupils from the farms would bring milk to be tested 
every Friday afternoon. ~* Test results had a practical 
application for some families. The Musson family, for 
instance, had five cows from which the cream value was 
quite good. As a result of the tests they sent cream to the 
butter factory three times a week. ~ 


Home projects were seen to develop self responsibility, 
ingenuity and managerial spirit and capacity amongst 
project club members. * Calf and Pig club work were 
such home projects in which the animals were reared at 
home and brought to school for examination and 
reporting purposes on Club Day. In 1926 Ernest 
Chadwick expressed his desire to hold a Pig Club at the 
school. The students and parents were keen to repeat the 
success of a Pig Club held the previous year. It was 
intended that the club would exhibit animals at the 
nearest agricultural show, at Pomona. Departmental 
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approval was given for the formation of the club and the 
proposed date of the club day was requested. * Later in 
the year, after the formation of the club, a supply of 
membership cards and copies of an information pamphlet 
were to be forwarded. 7’ Members of the club included: 
Claude Bowman, Tom Grady, Ronald Ritchie, Wesley 
Holloway, Jack Simmonds, Lionel Grady, Len Bowman, 
Norman Mogensen, Teanie Dabelstein, Florrie 
McClymont, Maud McClymont and Jean McDowell. The 
club was to commence in October and terminate in the 
first week of December. ~ The club organiser made a 
preliminary visit to the school on 11 November and 
reported that the club work was being carried out along 
proper lines, with members taking great interest in the 
activities. The members intended to hold club day, at the 
convenience of the instructor in pig raising, towards the 
end of the year. It was hoped that the organiser would 
spend sufficient time in the district to visit the homes of 
children and judge the pigs on club day. Chadwick was 
commended on keeping systematic records of the club’s 
proceedings and carefully fostering the interest of 
children. At this time Kin Kin was one of the few 
districts where the organiser saw a supply of green 
fodder. It was therefore not feeling the stress of the dry 
weather experienced by other districts. 


The judging was carried out on 9 December, as the 
organizer reported: 


Club Day was observed on Thursday the 9th instant. Eleven pens had 
been constructed in the school grounds and complete arrangements for 
the accommodation of the pigs had been made by the Head Teacher and 
Committee. 

The official inspection was carried out on Wednesday afternoon and 
early on Thursday morning. 

The pigs commenced to arrive at the school ground at 8.30 a.m. 
Each pig was weighed on arrival and placed in its pen. The weighing 
and judging was completed by 12.30. Mr E. J. Shelton acted as judge 
and his decisions were very favourably received. 

Each competitor was given a full list of his marks and these were 
entered on a chart and displayed on the front of the pen together with a 
chart giving particulars concerning the pig. 

The official opening was performed by Councillor Palmer. There was 
a large attendance of parents and a considerable amount of interest 


was displayed by several of the local pig breeders who were present. 
30 


Details were recorded of the ages, when the animals 
were acquired, their weights when bought, the costs, the 
number of days they were fed, their ages on club day, 


the actual live weights and the average daily increases. 
31 


A Pig Club was conducted at the school again in 1927, 
commencing on 21 March. * Club day, held on 17 
June, was described as follows: 


In spite of the fact that steady rain set in early in the morning and 
continued for the greater part of the day, the Club members arrived on 
the ground with their pigs at the appointed hour, and there was a good 
attendance of the parents and friends of the children. 

The enthusiasm aroused by the Club movement may be estimated 
Jrom the fact that, at 10 a.m., only one pig was missing, the owner of 
which was unable to bring his pig in on account of the bad state of the 
roads due to the rain. 


A good deal of interest was evinced by those present, and more than 


one of the farmers promised support for the next Pig Club, one promise 


of a pure-bred pig being given. si 


640 be 


- Steep Fo vbw a a SOFC S te Ox 


MILK AND CREAM TESTING RETURN FOR THE YEAR 195f. 


(Forms should be completed and returned by mid-March in order 
that material may be supplied where necessary or arrangements 
made Yor the transfer of outfits not in use, : 


Name of School ..¢ 
e 


A. Names/s of teacher/s on the staff holding testing certificate/s. 


- Is the testing outfit to be used for the current year? . 


Ce Noe of pupils to receive instruction during the current year. 


72s ees y Grade Vit seeoe 


If the testing outfit is not in u 
to be used next year? eeessevees oe 


Grade VIII ... Poe 06 Srede VIN vox eta eee 


E. If not in use, is there any reason why the outfit should not be 
transferred to another school or to Departmental stores? .,.. 
_—_ 


Cee eeeeoee ere e verve r rere ee ene rseveven 


» Name/s of any teachers/s on tne staff desiring to be examined for 


oe certificate/s at the examihation to be held in July, this 
ear, 


SESS HS CH Oe OS GS OG OT ES 9 Oe C080 8) Oe 86 OO, 6 06 Ue Oe He OH WS OO Bee Oe 88 


« Name/s of any teacher/s on tne staff who having passed the 
theoretical examination is/are desirous of being examined in 
practical work. 


CCS HSTHH THES HEHEHE EEK CHOOT HERE HS He CHROMO HORSE DO TERR OREO HERS 


. Amount or Sulpnurvioa Act d Gh Nand aa isi we vce on so ued 4h 0d Kee ew er cnn 
ne is ia Acid is to be ordered separately,by Official 
Letter. 


I. Particulars of Testing jAppayatus on Hand. 


School 
Normal Butyl Alcohol (State approx. amount) ; 


r Use 


Milk Flasks (8%) (State number), Wf 
Milk Pipettes (17.6mls. or c.cs.)(State No.) 
Cream Flasks (50%) (State number) 

) Croam Pipettes (8.8 mls, or c.c3.)(State No, 
) Sep. Milk Flasks(O to 0.5%)(State number) 


Sep. Milk Pipettes (9 mls.)(State number) 


) 
) Acid Measures(Grades from 2 mls.)(State No.) 
) Acid Measures(other gradings. )(State No.) 
Dairy Thermometers (State number) 


Babcock Testing Machines (enclosed type) 
(State number 
Empty Earthenware Acid Jars 
(in good condition) 
No. of copies of booklet "Milk Testing 
and Dairy Science Projects" at the 
school. 


No, 


nie 3/ ‘Yead Teacher. 


Date - 


SE. 


Milk and cream testing return, Kin Kin, 1958. [Kin Kin State School 
Archives. ] 


On this occasion, awards were given in the categories: 
prime bacon, pure-bred class and porker class, with 
prizes ranging from 4/- to 15/-. * Another club day 
was held towards the end of the year, when poor weather 
sagain presented problems. Local residents were very 
impressed with the results attained by club members and 
were anxious that the club work should continue. *° 


In 1928 Kin Kin and Kin Kin Junction State Schools held 
a combined pig club day. Kin Kin’s Head Teacher, 
Ernest Chadwick, reported that there was a calf club, 
comprising 16 members, running in conjunction with the 
pig club. There were also fifteen members entered in the 
young judges’ competition to be held on club day. 
Because of the additional entries it was felt that the club 
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would qualify for a pig to be granted by the Department 
as a prize. * The calf and pig club day was held in the 
grounds of the Kin Kin school on 15 June 1928, as the 
visiting club official reported: 


The membership of the combined club was as follows:- 
Kin Kin 8 members 
Kin Kin Junction 10members 

The Kin Kin Junction Club was commenced during Mr W. J. Brown’s 
term as head teacher, (now transferred to Tara as Head Teacher); and 
the work was completed by Mr Douglas. Club Day was held at the Kin 
Kin School, where permanent sties have been erected on the grounds, 
and took the form of a basket picnic. The Club members were very 
enthusiastic, and each had provided shelter for his particular sty. The 
Jinal judging took place on the school ground, and was carried out by 
Mr Downey, of the Department of Agriculture, and the results were 
finalized. The results were announced, and an opportunity was afforded 
me of addressing the gathering in regard to Club work. Many questions 
were asked about Club work and about the method of allotting marks. 
It is anticipated that another Club Day will be held this year. The work 
of the Head Teachers in taking the first weights and in carrying the 
Club to a successful conclusion is worthy of note. The teachers have 
given freely of their leisure time in this connection. 

Home visits were carried out during Wednesday and Thursday, and 
both schools were visited on those days. During home visits, 
opportunity was taken of pointing out to competitors many ways in 


which they could have gained higher marks in the competition. a 


In due course the Principal of the Gatton college was 
requested to forward a pure-bred animal as first prize in 
the competition. ** Other donations to the club’s prize 
funds were made by C. H. Holloway who donated a 
pure-bred Berkshire boar to be sold to raise funds, a gold 
medal from Queensland Co-operative Bacon Association 
and monetary donations from A. V. Shepperson, G. 
Martin and Stewart brothers. * 


District Inspector Bevington reported in August 1928 that 
good attention had been given to home projects. A calf 
club with 12 members and a pig club with 10 members 
had been in operation since the beginning of the year. “ 


The second combined club day was held in November 
the same year. It was reported as follows: 


There was a large and enthusiastic gathering of parents, visitors and 
children, reporters from the Brisbane “Daily Mail" and “Courier“ 
being present also, All present were entertained at a basket picnic. 

The main items of interest were the Calf and Pig Clubs and a Young 
Judge’s Competition. Sties had been erected on the grounds, waste 
timber for the purpose having been obtained from the local mill, and 
the sties were built by the children under the direction of the Head 
Teacher. In the Pig Club there were thirteen entries from Kin Kin and 
three from Kin Kin Junction. The pigs had been weighed at the 
commencement of operations by the Head Teacher. It is worthy of note 
that this work is done by the teachers without cost either to the 
Department or to the local committee. Talks on Club Work had been 
given, and were entered in the Work Book. From questions asked it was 
ascertained that the children knew the main facts concerning their 
animals, some having even worked out for themselves the average 
increase in weight per day. The Club Championship went to Kin Kin 
Junction School, the winner (William Nicholas) having grown a feed 
plot despite the fact that the district suffered a long dry spell; he was 
awarded 93 our of a possible 100 points. 

There were eighteen entries in the Calf Club, 16 from Kin Kin and 2 
from Kin Kin Junction. For this work the Head Teacher had enlisted 
the services of Mr G. Ferris, of Pinbarren Creek and Mr H. Cochrane, 
of Kin Kin and these gentlemen had addressed the children on several 


occasions. Mr Ferris, especially, had given great assistance, he having 
traced the development of the Jersey breed from 1882 up to the present 
day, in addition to explaining to the children the extent to which Club 
Work is carried on in America. The calves were first judged on Show 
standards and awarded ribbons accordingly. The judges then awarded 
marks on the condition of the animal as a_ result of the club member's 
work, general management and ease of handling, and general 
information given by the child in note book or essay. The winner of the 
competition was Evelyn (Eileen) Blackwood, with 44 marks out of 50. 

There were eighteen competitors in the Young Judges’ Competition. 
Mr Ferris marked the judge’s sheet, and afterwards explained to the 
children the reasons for his allocation of marks. The Head Teacher had 
given talks on judging, using illustrations from agricultural journals for 
this purpose. Practical work was done also, animals being lent by 
Messrs. H. Miller and W. J. Blackwood, while Mr V. Bowman 
provided the animal for Club Day. 

Prize money was collected by the local committees, and every child 


who competed in any Club received a prize. a 


Once again, it was recommended that the winner of the 
pig club competition, William Nicholas of Kin Kin 
Junction, should be awarded a pure-bred pig from Gatton 
College. The animal was to be consigned to Cooran 
railway station for collection. “ 


In August 1929, soon after the arrival of Herbert 
Cornelius as Head Teacher of Kin Kin, another pig club 
day was held at the school. Three competitors from Kin 
Kin and three competitors from Kin Kin Junction 
presented animals for judging. Home visits were 
conducted at this time, as the instructor in pig raising, L. 
A. Downey, reported: 


The Home Visits were carried out by the Instructor in Pig Raising on 
the Ist August. Before commencing the Home Visits the two schools 
were visited where a talk was given to the Senior Pupils on Club Work 
and Pig Raising. After having a talk with the Club Members at each 
school on the work they had been doing on their Club, their homes 
were visited. 


The work done at the homes was very satisfactory, and showed that the 
children were all keenly interested in their work, and had taken 
advantage of everything available at home to carry out their pig 
keeping with efficiency. The pigs had all been weighed at the 
commencement of the Club by the Head Teachers of both schools, and 
where it was practicable the pigs had been weighed by the children at 
frequent intervals. Four of the children had a garden in which they had 
grown fodder for their pigs. The final weighing of the pigs was carried 


out at the time of the Home Visits. a 


Eileen Johnston (nee Blackwood), Kin Kin Pupil No. 
141, (1922-1931) recalled the pig and calf days at Kin 
Kin: 


What I think I liked best, being brought up on a farm was the pig and 
calf clubs. We would have to select a calf at home, teach it to lead by a 
halter and brush it to make its coat shine. The pig used to have its coat 
oiled, be fattened and made it nice and quiet by handling it. On club 
day we would take a pig and calf along to be judged by a gentleman 
from the Department of Education as well as the essay we had to write. 


A picnic was also part of the day. a 


In the late 1920s and early 1930s, students also looked 
after clover and legumes planted at the back of the school 
grounds. This was evidently part of the calf and pig club 
activities. ** Despite the early interest in calf and pig 
club work, there were difficulties. By December 1930, 
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the Department noted that club work had apparently been 
discontinued at Kin Kin. Herbert Cornelius was informed 
that suitable activities for club work were milk testing 
and calf club work. “ In response to the query, 
Cornelius replied that the only school club which he 
could undertake was a milk testing club, for which he 
expected he could find at least three members. Cornelius 
requested literature on the subject and explained that the 
reason why he could not take up any further club work 
was because his time was "... more than fully occupied." 
From the beginning of 1931 he had over 50 pupils in his 
own class and was kept extremely busy. As well as this, 
since the beginning of the year he had been giving up his 
own time on Saturdays to take the school cricket team to 
play competition matches. Further time was devoted to 
scholarship candidates. Cornelius added that he had often 
heard parents state that they were not in favour of pig 
clubs because of the distances they travelled to school 
and because it added to the work of children of dairy 
farmers. “7 The Director of Education clearly favoured 
the formation of home project clubs as great educational 
and economic value. The benefits were indicated in the 
rapid increase in their membership — throughout 
Queensland over the last two and a half years. * 


Club work at Kin Kin school in 1935 was apparently 
organised by a relieving teacher, Mr M. Ryan. These 
involved a calf club and vegetable and flower projects at 
school. At the time of the visit of the organiser, 
however, a new relieving teacher had been appointed 
only three days previously. As a result none of the 
projects were completed. ” 


Project Club and Arbor Day activities were combined by 
Colin Kelley at Kin Kin Junction, in 1934. Normal 
school work and a talk on the purpose of Arbor Day 
occupied the morning session until 11 a.m. A weeping 
fig, obtained from the Botanical Gardens, Brisbane, was 
then planted. Barbed wire was then placed around the 
tree guards, after which a talk was given on the use of 
trees, shrubs and flowers. A Project Club meeting and a 
lesson on project work were held in the afternoon. The 
day ended with gardening and games. * Bill Jordan, 
Kelley’s successor, considered Arbor Day and Club Day 
as separate functions. Usually a community picnic was 
held on Club Day, while on Arbor Day, parents provided 
a picnic for the children, although they did not attend. In 
1938 the activities for Arbor Day were as follows: 


9.30 - 11.00, Lessons on Arbor Day; 

11.00 - 11.15, Recess; 

11.15 - 12.30, Planting of tree; work in gardens; 

12.30 - 1.30, Basket picnic organised by senior children; 
51 


1.30 - 3.30, Sports and games. | 
In February 1938 Jordan decided to run a calf club, a 
milk testing club and a grass plot club. He was supplied 
with half a gallon of acid to facilitate the milk testing. 
°2 Arthur Johnston enjoyed the calf club work at the 


Junction school. The calves were just scruffy specimens 
that the pupils chose to rear. He won a trip to the Sydney 


Royal Easter Show through the Calf Club, in 1938. His 
parents bought him a suit of which he was very proud. It 
was a very exciting experience for him, especially since 
he had never been on a train before. He was taken to 
Brisbane and stayed overnight at the Canberra Hotel with 
other students who had been selected to participate. Next 
morning, he boarded a train for Sydney. Being a country 
kid, he was amazed at what he saw and enjoyed the trp 
very much. At the show he had to compete with the 
Victorian and New South Wales Junior Farmers in the 


judging. *° 


Calf Club Day at Kin Kin Junction, 1934, Arthur and Clare Johnston 


with Mr Horne, Project Club Officer and Colin Kelley, teacher in 
background. [Source: Arthur Johnston, Kin Kin.] 


During 1940, members of the Kin Kin Junction Project 
Club were encouraged to conduct Junior Red Cross work 
as a "patriotic" effort and in this activity, all management 
of finance and goods was the responsibility of members. 
The Head Teacher, Bill Jordan, also conducted fretwork 
classes. Members made a suitable display of work on 
club day. The Physiology and Junior Red Cross group 
also held a sale of work in the grounds on Club Day. ™ 
In the 1940s and early 1950s, girls at Kin Kin school 
also engaged in fund raising for the Junior Red Cross, 
usually by means of a street stall. Special Red Cross 
classes were also conducted at the school. » 


Calf Club Day at Kin Kin Junction, 24 February 1953: Jan Shephard 
Flynn with "Dairy Maid". [Source: Jan Flynn, nee Shephard, Laidley, 
Q.] 
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A calf project was introduced during 1953. According to 
the Project Club officer, it was established on sound 
lines, with a well-planned programme of lessons from 
Departmental literature, supplemented by information 
from leaflets and booklets from the Department of 
Agriculture and Stock. Students’ reports gave full 
accounts of the management of the calves, value of the 
work and results and opinions on the operations. © Jan 
Flynn, nee Shephard recalled the problems of calf club 
work at Kin Kin Junction in the early 1950s: 


The first time we had calf club I selected my calf very early in the year 
and full of enthusiasm I lavished every possible attention on the 
ungrateful animal. By the time club day came around in November the 
calf was so spoilt and unruly that I couldn’t do a thing with it! While 
all the other kids led their obedient calves around in a circle mine 


refused to budge. Very embarrassing! a 


Barbara Chapple, nee Browne, recounted the extent of 
calf club work at the Junction: 


In 1953 we started a Calf Club. We each chose a new born calf, 
groomed trained and cared for it. Such shiny coats and hooves - they 
would rival those seen at the RNA. We were encouraged-to choose a 
couple of subjects relating to the dairying industry and research them. I 


recall I chose cattle ticks (and had them in jars at every stage of their 


development) and the spread of the unwanted carpet grass. pe 


Forestry Club Work 


Despite the apparent success of calf and pig club and 
cream testing activities, by the early 1940s much local 
interest began to be shown in reforestation, clearly an 
extension of Arbor Day tree planting. Forestry clubs 
were viewed by the Department as being most opportune 
because of the decline in the state’s timber reserves. » 
Forestry activities were often held in conjunction with 
Arbor Day. 


In 1941 one acre was set aside for the planting of a 
forestry plot at Kin Kin school. One hundred hoop pines 
in the first planting on 24 October were obtained from 
Coondoo Forestry Station and planted 8 feet apart. © 
Foundation members of the club, under the direction of 
H. A. Cornelius were: 


Phyllis Martin 
Penelope Rush 
Coral Christensen 
Valmai Wilson 
Molly Vagg 

Bert Cornelius 
Alan Cochrane 
Lionel Hempsall 


Alison Hempsall 
Kevin Doran 
Phyllis Percival 
Lucy Benbow 
Pam Erickson 
Lex Crang Henry Grady 
Don Brown Sidney Grady 
Annabelle McAndrew * 


May Singh 

Ilma Stack 
Nesta Benbow 
Beatrice Phillips 
Beryl Benbow 


Members of forestry clubs signed a covenant, detailing 
their responsibilities as club members. © When he 
reported the day’s proceedings, Herbert Cornelius stated 
that the tree planting day was the school’s Arbor Day 
commemoration for the year, and served to inaugurate 
the Forestry Club. A committee was appointed and 
officials elected. On account of dry weather water, was 


carted from a creek. The children were also instructed on 
the purpose of the day. © Herbert Cornelius always 
insisted on correct protocol in any formal situation. “ 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, QUEENSLAND 


Arbor Day Report 
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Arbor Day Report, Kin Kin State School, 1951. [Source: Kin Kin State 
School Archives. ] 


By December the following year, Harold Rowston had 
taken over as Head Teacher and reported that all 100 
trees planted the previous year were alive. © Despite 
this apparent success, there were problems with the 
establishment of other trees. In 1944, for instance, fifteen 
kauri pines did not strike after planting out as the 
weather was very dry. © 


On 25 July 1950 a letter from Mr I. Coles, secretary of 
Kin Kin Forestry Club, was sent to the Assistant Senior 
Entomologist in the Department of Agriculture and 
Stock, seeking information about mealy bugs which were 
observed in the school’s hoop pine trees. Advice on the 
control of the bugs was given. It was suggested that 
spray might be applied in the early part of the season and 
that later in the year mealy bugs were usually attacked by 
the larvae and adults of the black ladybird, Cryptolaemus 
Montrouziere. ° 


In recognition of the success of the forestry work at the 
school, in 1948, Brian Richards was chosen to represent 
Kin Kin State School Project Club on a tour of selected 
forest areas in the Beerwah, Mapleton, and Imbil areas. 
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Travelling by train, he left Cooran at 7.15 a.m. on 
Monday 23 August and arrived at Beerwah station at 
approximately 9.30 a.m. He was met by Forestry 
officials and returned to Cooran on the afternoon of 
Friday 27 August, travelling by Departmental vehicle. 
® This was, no doubt a great incentive to further 
develop the forestry club activities at the school. 


The report on Club Day held on May 18 1949 mentioned 
that introductory forestry projects had been undertaken at 
Kin Kin annually, since the establishment of the plot in 
1941. Between 1941 and 1949 a definite work 
programme had been planned at Kin Kin, with the 
lessons taught being entered in the school work book. 
Meetings were conducted correctly and along lines 
calculated to give members desirable training. Meetings 
were conducted in an impromptu) manner, _ with 
spontaneous discussions undertaken. At each meeting, 
group leaders reported observations of sections of the 
plot, and specific club activities. During the visit an 
opportunity was taken to demonstrate pruning and 
selecting. The plot planted in 1941 was selected and 
partly pruned. ® 


On the day after Arbor Day was officially celebrated at 
Kin Kin on 21 July 1961, a well-attended Arbor Day 
Fete was held at the school. Two pencil pine trees were 
planted by the local member of parliament, David Low 
and his wife. Children from the Forestry Club recited the 
poem "Trees" at the conclusion of the ceremony. ” 


Annual plantings were as follows in two plots, 1941-1948 
and 1952-1962 and comprised the following: 


100 hoop pine (Araucaria Cunninghamii) in October 
1941; 

23 kauri pine (Agathis robusta) and 117 hoop pine in 
December 1943; 

100 hoop pine and kauri in November 1945; 

50 hoop pine in November 1947; 

50 hoop pine in November 1948; 

50 hoop pine in November 1952; 

38 hoop pine replants in December 1953; 

14 hoop pine replants in November 1954; 

50 slash pine (pinus elliottii); ” 

50 slash pine in July 1964. ” 


Careful record of girth measurements were kept between 
1963 and 1970, under the direction of Principal, Neil 
Bain. ” In 1962 the biggest kauri pine recorded in the 
1943 plot was 20 inches. ” 


Early records of thinnings taken from the Kin Kin plots 
included the following: 


20 May 1954, value £1/4/- 

1 June 1961, value £6 

13 May 1964, value £18. ” 
November 1968, ” value $35.87. ” 


Complete returm in June. 
Return copy to Lenvartnent during July. 
File copy in ¥Yorestry Record Book 
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School Forestry Plot return, Kin Kin, 1958. 


At Kin Kin Junction, on 19 November 1947, Arbor Day 
was held on Club Day, which also served as the 
inauguration of the school’s forestry project. Because the 
selected site was unknown, no outdoor preparations were 
made and owing to intermittent showers only one tree 
was planted. Forty-nine hoop pine trees remained to be 
planted. Community interest in the project was evidently 
present as Martin Mulkerin, the Head Teacher at the 
time, reported that some parents had approached him 
with the intention of beginning forestry projects at home. ” 


By Arbor Day on 14 November 1952, the Junction plot 
had been fenced by members of the school committee. 
Fifty hoop pines were planted on the day, making a total 
of one hundred and sixty-three trees alive in the school 
grounds. ” On Arbor Day in December 1956, one 
Moreton Bay fig and two Wheel of Fire trees were 
planted. At that time, maintenance of the plots was a 
constant consideration. The forestry stand was brushed 
and several double-headed trees were removed from the 
hoop pine plots. ™® The extremely dry conditions 
prevented any tree planting in October 1957. It was 
intended to plant fifty hoop pines the following year. *' 
During Arbor Day in November 1958, a nursery for the 
propagation of hoop pine seeds was established. A site 
for the nursery was selected and the position of the 
nursery fence pegged out. The nursery had _ been 
constructed by Head Teacher, Ray Crampton, earlier. 
Soil for the nursery frame was provided by members of 
the school committee. * On Arbor Day the following 
year, after planting fifty hoop pines, two hundred hoop 
pine seedlings were tubed. * By April 1960, seed from 
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Teacher. 


[Kin Kin State School, Forestry Record Book.] 


the Forestry Department had been secured and 120 


seedlings raised. It was intended to plant a block of trees 
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in November 1960 from the club’s own stock. ® The 
nursery was still functioning the following year when 1.5 
ozs Pinus elliottii seed was planted there. *° 


The twelve forestry plots at Kin Kin Junction comprised 
the following: 


50 hoop pine planted in November 1947 

50 hoop pine planted in November 1950 

50 hoop pine planted in November 1951 

50 hoop pine planted in November 1952 
50 hoop pine planted in November 1953 

50 hoop pine planted in November 1954 
50 hoop pine planted in November 1958 
50 hoop pine planted in November 1959 
100 hoop pine planted in November 1960 
50 hoop pine planted in November 1961 

50 slash pine planted in November 1962 and 
50 slash pine planted in November 1964. * 


Areas intended for planting needed to be prepared 
beforehand. On 2 November 1961, for instance, the fern 
was brushed and mowed to facilitate the planting of the 
seedlings in the plot the following day. Difficulties were 
also encountered in promoting the success of the plots. In 
1961, for example, only seventy out of the one hundred 
hoop pines planted the previous year were still living. *’ 


As was the case for the Kin Kin plot, maintenance of the 
Junction forestry plot continued to receive careful 


attention of the pupils. Annual returns were prepared in 
June each year and for each plot indicated the number of 
trees living, the survival rate, the average height and the 
average girth. The first trees were marked for thinning in 
1965. ® Delays in securing a sawmill’s co-operation in 
accepting the thinnings prevented the removal of the trees 
from the 1947-50 plots. All selected trees were well 
banded. Pruning was carried out regularly by the boy 
club members and the Head Teacher. At this time it was 
noted that Pinus elliottii trees planted in 1964, had done 
poorly because of the dry and unfavourable conditions 
since planting. 


It seems that the first thinnings, thirteen from the 1947 
plot and seven from the 1952 plot, were not removed 
until 1970 because of continued difficulties in securing a 
buyer. The proceeds of the sale were $28.97. Further 
thinnings were removed in September 1975, together 
with trees from Kin Kin and Pinbarren forestry plots. ” 
The proceeds were as follows: 

Kin Kin Junction 

34 Mill trees, 6 pulp, Total - 40; $20.24. 

Kin Kin 

18 mill trees, 42 pulp trees, Total - 60; $39.96. 
Pinbarren 

116 mill trees, 23 pulp trees, Total - 139; $445.58. 
Payment was made at the rate of $4-$10 per metre, 
depending on girth and $0.26 per cubic metre for pulp. 
Each school was to receive the proceeds less 20% 
handling to the Forestry and Pravac. It appears that the 
harvest from the Kin Kin schools were collected together 
and the proceeds, $42.31, were sent to Kin Kin school. 
It was nearly two years before Kin Kin Junction received 
its share of $13.51! *! This did little to foster increased 
co-operation between the two school communities. 


In January 1970 the Head Teacher at the Junction school 
sought to discontinue the School’s Forest Project Club. 
The official response from the Department informed him 
that the forestry plot was seen as providing a suitable 
field laboratory in which understandings may develop 
through observation, experimentation and activity. It also 
provided a means of integrating the various sections of 
the curriculum. A portion of craft time could be applied 
to rural craft-forestry. The teacher was asked to 
reconsider the decision. * Evidently interest in 
maintaining the forestry plots did continue, although 
alternatives to forestry work were explored during the 
1970s. When Arbor Day was held at the Junction school 
on 29 October 1971, it was reported that eighteen trees 
were alive in the school grounds, all in good condition. 
One Moreton Bay fig, five camphor laurel, one wheel of 
fire and crepe myrtle were described as being in 
excellent condition. A discussion on the uses of trees was 
held during the morning session, followed by an essay 
competition on the same subject. Lecturettes on the 
prevention of forest fires and _ reforestation were 
presented by foresty club members. Some time was spent 
in cleaning around trees in the forest plot, after which a 
sports program concluded the day. ”° 


The forestry plots were certainly used extensively to 
develop in students the skills of the scientific method and 
conservation of resources. Many _ activities were 
generated in their establishment and maintenance. The 
Junction forestry plot has remained untouched since trees 
were last harvested from it in 1975, although Jim 
McKeller, a local resident, and myself, as Principal, 
were planning a eucalypt extension to the plot shortly 
before the school closed in 1981. Most of the trees in the 
Kin Kin school’s plots were removed just prior to the 
extension of the school oval in 1985. The sale of the 
trees raised $3 563.00 for P&C funds. ™ A_ small 
section of one of the plots has been retained as an 
historical relic of past school activities. 


Club work at Moran Group 
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Calf Club Day, Moran Group school, 25 July 1938: Delphine Blyton, 
Ray Notley, Len Notley, Jack Andrews, Maurice Hayes, Gwen 
McGrath, Enid McGrath, with John Degney at rear with the 
blackboard. [Source: Mrs Enid Murray, nee McGrath, Gympie, Q.] 


Andy Denholm of the Moran Group State School was 
successful in securing his certificate for testing milk and 
cream in 1931. He subsequently requested a testing 
machine to be supplied to the school, because he hoped 
to teach the subject to the upper grade students. As there 
were no machines available at the time, Denholm was 
asked to renew his application in the following January. 
© In March 1932 a milk testing outfit was forwarded 
from Cooran State School. ” 


Calf Club Day at Moran Group school, 1938: Enid McGrath, Gwen 
McGrath, Len Notley. Gwen Notley was awarded first prize and Enid 
McGrath, third prize. [Source: Mrs Enid Murray, nee McGrath, 


Gympie, Q.] 


In 1934 the Assistant Club Organiser who visited the 
Moran Group State School noted that the home project 
scheme was working quite well at the school. The Head 
Teacher, James Finn, was, however, cautioned not to 
give instruction on milk and cream testing until he 
obtained a certificate entitling him to teach the subject. 
7 The project work, Finn’s first attempt at club 
activities had been in progress since 23 June. Lessons 
occupied one hour per week. Reports given on club day 
involved a business-like account of the club activities, 
and techniques of caring and feeding calves. Club 
records were examined and general knowledge tests 
given in the morning. In the afternoon a club meeting 
was conducted and two lecturettes presented. The calves 
shown by the seven calf club members were mostly 
Jerseys, in good condition, which the visiting organiser 
noted were a credit to club members. * Finn was later 
informed that notes concerning the cream and milk 
testing would be sent upon request and that the 
examination in testing, conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture and Stock, was usually held in June or July 
each year. ” In 1935 club work comprised the growth 
and recording of observation on grass plots. There were 
five home plots and a school plot worked by three 
students. A basket picnic was held and a hoop pine tree 
planted. '” 


Calf Club meeting, Moran Group school, 1938: Gwen McGrath 
(standing), Enid McGrath (at table), Beryl McGrath, Mrs Blyton, Mrs 
O’Donnell (nursing baby) and others. [Source: Mrs Enid Murray, nee 
McGrath, Gympie, Q.] 


In April 1936 Merton Hugh "Hughie" Thew informed 
the Department that he intended to conduct a project in 
pasture management at the school. He placed an order 
for grass seed to be grown at the school and in home 
plots. ' The two home projects started were 
discontinued due to dry weather conditions. The school 
activity comprised a winter fodder project, involving nine 
students. Paspalum pasture renovation plots were set 
down and fenced in the school grounds. Fertilizer was 
applied and records kept on the progress, although the 
results were rather disappointing due to the dry weather. 
At this time there were seventeen students at the school, 
with nine pupils in grades 4 to 6. Club day, held on 8 
October, was celebrated in conjunction with Arbor day. 
A large number of parents attended. The visiting club 
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officer addressed club members on "Pasture improvement 
in Queensland in relation to coastal districts". Lecturettes 
were presented by two club members on “The school 
winter fodder plot" and “Pasture renovation plots". Club 
work was assessed on general knowledge, records and 
reports. '” 


Because most children rode bicycles to school in the 
early 1940s, the horse paddock was not needed. It was 
decided to develop a Forestry Plot in the paddock. '° 
Assistance for the project was available from the 
Department of Forestry, which actively promoted 
reforestation. As well as agreeing to provide the trees the 
Department donated samples of Australian timbers for 
display. '* In due course, early in 1940, "Hughie" 
Thew applied to establish a forestry plot at the school. 
On 31 May he was advised that the Sub-Department of 
Forestry approved the site and had reserved 50 kauri 
pine trees for the plot. The trees were to be collected 
from the nursery. '° The site selected for the plot was 
on a steep slope, across a gully, near the corner of the 
school grounds. '” 


In July 1940, two weeks after Alan Robertson had taken 
over the school from "Hughie" Thew, club day was held. 
A garden project had been conducted from April to July, 
with an hour per week lesson time and half an hour per 
week for club meetings. As well as the school plots there 
were two home plots. '’ The following year, Alan 
Robertson commenced a vegetable project instead of 
starting the forestry work. Robertson reported that 
because the parents were not totally in favour of the 
scheme the project had been abandoned. '* In March 
1941 the visiting club officer discussed details of forestry 
club organisation with Robertson. At this time, because 
the boundary fences were in poor repair, advice was 
given as to how they could be repaired until a new fence 
was erected. '” 


In due course, Robertson formally applied for permission 
to establish a forestry plot at Moran Group. He stated 
that the area of the school grounds was 2.4 acres, of 
which a quarter of an acre was to comprise the forestry 
plot. The planting was planned to take six years, with 50 
trees to be planned in the first year. There was a 35 foot 
kauri pine tree already growing on the site. The trees 
were to be railed to Pomona or collected from Como 
forestry. It was intended to have the first planting, with a 
gathering of parents and local residents on Arbor day, 3 
October 1941. ''° After they were planted, each of the 
older classes was responsible for watering a row of trees 
until they became established. ''' As well as_ the 
Forestry Club which organised the plot, the children 
maintained a Gardening Club. '” 


Club Work at Wahpunga 


According to Shirley McGeorge, nee Grady, Calf Club 
day was also a great day at Wahpunga. The children 
would train a calf to walk behind a lead and stand and 
would brush and groom them to compete for ribbons on 


the big day. '” 


In 1951 the Wahpunga State School Project Club’s 
activities were seriously affected by drought conditions 
which prevailed during the year. The club had attempted 
a cabbage project but because of the drought, plants had 
died off in most rows. Those remaining were stunted and 
backward. As a result Club Day which had been set for 
6 December 1951 with Mr W. Henderson was cancelled. '!* 
Club work for the year was summarised as follows: 


PROJECT WORK 
WAHPUNGA STATE SCHOOL 


1. Grades interested:- Grades V and VII, containing 8 
and 1 children respectively. 
2. Subject of Project:- Three treatment by four block 
randomized fertilizer trial with cabbages. 
3. Lesson Plan:- Study of Soils, germination, plant parts, 
tools, fertilizers, pests etc. 
4. Records:- Most kept records. One child has a fine 
collection of cuttings which he has attached to the pages 
to form a scrap-book. 
5. Other Activities:- (a) Junior Red Cross 
(b) Home garden plots - most have 
these. 
6. Field Work:- A small tractor cleared area 1 ch x 3/4 
ch. Beds prepared - seeds planted - Later, plants into 
rows - fertilizer applied to rows in proportion 0:1:2 
Result:- (a) fertilizer was necessary 
(b) best rows - those with one quantity. '’° 


Allwyn Bunney, who attended Wahpunga in the later 
1940s and early 1950s recalled club work there: 


The school had a garden plot next to the creek with a steep bank 
leading to a deep waterhole from which a hand pump would pump 
water to the plots above. But, this pump wouldn’t work unless it was 
primed with a bucket of water from the top. The bank to the top was 
long, steep and often slippery. Alan Kitzleman, because he was bigger 
than the rest of us, had the job of ’bucketman’. At least once a week, 
he would lose his footing and go sliding bucket and all into the creek 


below, much to the delight of his mentors. To this day, there is a water 


stain on the floor under where Alan sat, I swear. aNG 


When Les Treichel was Principal of Wahpunga in 1961, 
the members of the school’s Agricultural Project Club 
spent many, many hours cultivating an area of the school 
into “a great little garden". ''’ The plot had been 
ploughed up by Henry Treichel. ''® There was an 
abundance of cucumbers in the garden once. The club 
would try to sell their produce at the local shop in Kin 
Kin. Proceeds from the sale of the vegetables were used 
to purchase equipment for the school. '” 


As most of his students were from dairy farms, Pat 
Lynch conducted a Calf Club at Wahpunga in the 1960s. 
Gail Raumer, nee Quinn related the excitement of the 
project and the winning of the Club Day trophy for 
having the best calf: 


It was a “Denkavit" trophy donated by a calf feed company. Such fun 
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we had helping our parents prepare the calves which were supposed to 
be led by a halter some distance, turned and walked about. I was never 
more thankful that my “Rosebud“ AIS was so docile. My brother's 
“Denkavit Dainty“ Jersey was the better calf but had scours and my 


oral test topped the others. The Denkavit trophy resides in my crystal 


cabinet to this day. ad 


Later Club Work at Kin Kin Junction and Kin Kin 


As the forestry plots and the successful collection of 
Arbor Day shade trees grew in the grounds at Kin Kin 
Junction and Kin Kin, the Head Teachers and students 
explored other forms of grounds beautification and 
project work. Gardening involving the growth of flowers 
and vegetables was attempted at the Junction in 1971. 
Results were, however, disappointing due to weather 
conditions and the curses of straying stock. As was the 
usual case on Club Day, students in grade seven gave 
lecturettes and were tested on general knowledge and had 
their club records examined. '*' The students’ efforts 
were more successful the following year. '” 


Club work for 1973 at the Junction involved the 
collection of tree and ground ferns from the locality and 
their care and propagation at the school. The forestry 
plot was still carefully maintained at that time. Students 
raked leaf litter into rows as a precaution against fires. 
Club officers were: Peter Sorensen, Chairman; David 
Tomkinson, Vice Chairman; Garry Green, Secretary; 
and Maree Green, Treasurer. On Club Day, 15 June 
1973, lecturettes presented included: Gary Green - 
Elkhorns; Maree Green - Staghorns; Peter Sorensen - 
Tree Ferns; Judy Neil - Crows nest ferns; Neil Price - 
Asparagus ferns; and Loreen Green - Maidenhair ferns. 
The Head Teacher, Brian McGuire, who had no previous 
experience with project clubs, was congratulated by the 
project club organiser on the results. '* In 1974, 
members of what had become the Kin Kin Junction 
Conservation Club accepted an invitation to attend the 
Kin Kin State School club day. '” 


When Neil Bain organised his last Arbor Day as 
Principal of Kin Kin school on 28 November 1969, five 
slash pine were planted to replace trees which had died 
in one of the forestry plots. In the afternoon, flower pots 
were repotted, before the students. played games of 
cricket and vigoro against Pomona teams. '~ 


To extend scope of club work to field activities club 
membership at Kin Kin, in 1971 was divided into three 
sections, each with a specific area interest. These were 
flowers which consisted of 3 beds, which measured 
approximately 9ft 9ins x 3ft, planted with roses, dahlias, 
gladioli, carnations, nasturtiums; eight vegetable gardens 
with cabbages, cauliflower, turnips, carrots, spinach, 
beetroot, peas and kohl rabi; and 33 potted indoor plants 
held on a 4 tier stand located in a greenhouse. '* On 
Arbor Day in November that year, Les Treichel and his 
students planted twenty azalea cuttings. At this time 
seventy-five trees were reported as being alive in the 
school grounds. Several trees in the grounds had suffered 


during a "freak" wind storm that caused havoc in the 
district during the previous August. !2’ 


Club members reared poultry during 1972 and 1973, 
when Bill Chidgey was Principal. During 1973, home 
projects covered a wide spectrum of plant and animal 
life. '* Club projects at the school during 1975 
included gardening, forestry, pot cultures and fernhouse 
work and keeping white mice. Two mice, kept in a large 
cage and fed on parrot seed, had a litter of seven young. 
Home activities continued to be encouraged. One 
member had a small garden in which various vegetable 
and crop plants were being grown. Another member 
tended pouitry and caged birds, using equipment mainly 
self-constructed. !”° 
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Mark sheet for Project Club work at Kin Kin Junction, 1972. 
[Kin Kin Junction State School files, Cooroora Historical Museum, 
Pomona.] 


When Club Day and Arbor Day were held jointly on 6 
December 1978, Principal, Alan Jarrott and his students 
organised the planting of fifty Australian native trees. 
' At that time poultry remained a club activity. '*! 
The decisions to plant camphor laurel trees as part of 
Arbor Day celebrations in the past has left the school 
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with a problem. Rapid propagation of the species, 
particularly around creeks, does tend to degrade the 
landscape. The prevalence of fallen leaves is also a 
problem around school buildings. On the other hand, 
they are wonderful shade trees for school grounds, and 
are quite historic relics from Arbor Days from long ago. 
The possibility of removing the large camphor laurel tree 
in the car park at Kin Kin and using the timber to 
produce a table was discussed at a P&C meeting in 
August 1986. | 


The expertise of David Best in beekeeping gave new 
direction to the project club in the late 1980s. Club day 
in May 1988 involved multi-station demonstrations and 
talks on various aspects of beekeeping. These included 
types of bees, parts of a hive, nucleus hive, club 
finances, hive products, re-cycling and the making of 
beeswax cold cream. !* In the late 1980s, under David 
Best’s guidance, the club performed consistently well in 
the Comalco Aluminium can collecting competition. 
During 1988, for example, Kin Kin won second prize, 
$300, in the competition. '** Project Club organiser, 
David Teague was always ready to give advice on club 
procedures, during his visits and by correspondence. The 
centenary of Arbor Day was celebrated in 1990 with a 
bush walk by project club members through Henry 
Treichel’s property to a "secret spot" where they could 
enjoy the seclusion of a natural bushland setting. During 
1991 the project club is scheduled to participate in a 
world-wide water purity testing program. This activity, 
organised with the expertise of environmental 
educationist, Derek Foster, will entail Kin Kin students 
testing water samples at various places along the Noosa 
River and comparing the results with those from other 
river systems throughout Australia and the rest of the 
world. 


With the restructuring of the Department of Education, 
project club support will be based in each educational 
region. Club Day, as it was known, may well become a 
thing of the past. It is likely to be replaced by a field 
study centre exposition in which clubs throughout the 
region will prepare displays. 


For many years club activities were shared by some of 
the schools in the valley. This, together with the 
tendency for separate clubs in the valley to engage in 
similar activities, was an important feature of the 
cohesion of local schools. Current club activities at Kin 
Kin include beekeeping, grounds beautification, 
photography, and aluminium can recycling. The ideal of 
project clubs remains an important means of developing 
the skills of self reliance and self-management in students 
as well as serving to enhance the school’s individual 
identity. It will remain an important part of the school’s 
curriculum in the 1990s. dif th 
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Developments in the last decade 


With the closure of Kin Kin Junction State School in 
1981, Kin Kin State School became the school for the 
entire valley, an area school. Many local people pitied 
the Junction students in that they apparently lacked the 
opportunities available in the larger schools. This may 
have been the case in some respects, for example, in 
relation to academic and sporting competition. The 
students were, however, proud of their little school and 
its own traditions. Its facilities, huge collection of 
reading books, impressive library, audio visual 
resources, teaching resources and beautiful grounds were 
second to none in the educational region. These facilities 
and the extra teacher at the Junction were actually much 
coveted by many Kin Kin P&C members. It was felt that 
if the Junction school closed, the Kin Kin school would 
receive its many useful resources and probably an extra 
teacher if arrival of the dispossessed students increased 
the enrolment sufficiently. At the time of its impending 
demise, it was rumoured that the Junction Principal, John 
Dale, would be appointed to Kin Kin as the fourth 
teacher. He was, in fact, appointed to Kin Kin, first as a 
relieving Principal, then some eight years later, as 
Principal! 


The fact that the Junction school was destined to close 
was, perhaps, inevitable. After all, many of the resources 
and facilities seemed to be needlessly and uneconomically 
duplicated at both sites. Despite this fact, the closure of 
the Junction school, the district’s first school, was a loss 
to the heritage of the district. 


Doubis and misgivings abound in the minds of some 
parents whose children share our educational system. 
Now Kin Kin is seen by some as the small school, with 


KIN KIN STATE SCHOOL 


THE AREA eee OF THE 1980S OND ies 


some parents choosing to send their children to the larger . 


school at Pomona. Then, when high school education is 
considered, Pomona is regarded by some as being too 
small. The problem persists, according to the relative 
sizes of available schools. 


Transport to and from school remained a problem in the 
1980s and will continue to be an issue in the 1990s. The 
scattered pattern of settlement which prompted the 
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establishment of the four schools in the past, now 
presents problems to parents in arranging the 
transportation of their children to and from the area 
school. Reaching most areas of the valley, the school bus 
run is an impressive compromise. In the early 1980s the 
condition of the roads traversed by the school bus were 
described as appalling by the P&C secretary, Rosie Hall. 
Parents and teachers were worried for the driver and 
thirty children who travelled regularly to and from 
school. ' In 1981 the school bus operated by Crang and 
sons was a 1967 Austin. At that time the bus run 
comprised 68 kilometres per day, at a daily rate of 
$48.42. * In 1983 a new contract was arranged with the 
new owners, Peter and Maureen Hansen. * Several 
extensions were granted to the route in the 1980s, as 
children began attending school from its various 
extremities. For instance, a two kilometre extension up 
Bunneys Lane was approved in August 1984. * The bus 
was sold to R. O. and J. A. Capper in May 1985 ° and 
to Johannes and Denise Herrle in October 1986. ° In 
August 1990 the daily distance covered by the bus 
totalled 85.2km. at a daily rate of $121.92. 7 The bus 
run was extended to East Kin Kin in May 1987. 8A 1981 
Toyota Coaster became the new bus in February 1988. ” 
In July 1990,increased numbers of students warranted the 
acquisition of a still larger bus, a 1980 Hino. '° 


With P&C support and funding, much new equipment 
was acquired for the school during the 1980s. The long- 
awaited colour TV was installed at the school by October 
1981. '' Priorities for P&C concern in 1982 included 
the purchase of a duplicator and bulldozing and levelling 
the school grounds in places. '* A decision was made to 
purchase an electric duplicator which could be used by 
other organisations in the district, despite the fact that the 
manual machine was the only type which attracted 
Departmental subsidy. ' During 1985 the P&C 
purchased a computer for the use of students. '* In May 
1986 decisions were made in regard to the adoption of a 
school badge and school hats, '° while in 1987 Baiba 
Connan designed a badge for the. new school uniform. 
'6 In May 1991, after a motto competition and vote by 
parents, the concept of, "Understanding, Co-operation 
and Initiative", drafted out by enthusiastic staff member, 
Lyn Bunney, was adopted as the school motto. '" 


PRE-SCHOOL AND YEARS 1 AND 2, 1981. 
L to R, Back Row: Miss Kim Johnston,(Teacher) 
George Lister, Clinton Hanlon, Jennifer Collins, Michael Bradshaw, 
Danny Shepperson, Miss D. Stieler, (Teacher Aide).. 
Middle Row: Jeanette Condon, Andrew Leafe, Amanda Ridgway, 
Cathie Delahey, Sarah Hill, Jason Watts, Anna Piggott, Jo-Anne 
Bourke. 


Front Row: Caine Stratton, Ned Tullipan, Jodie Collard, Christopher 
Lang, Gerald Bourke, Joshua Prior, Andrew Collins, Kylie Woodgate, 
Susannah Prior, Murray Oyston. [Source: Kin Kin State School, 
Photographic Archives.] 


Soon after David Best replaced Brian Ridgway as 
Principal, in July 1986, the P&C decided to purchase a 
photocopier to replace the Gestetner. David Best 
presented the P&C with a list of aims which he 
considered to be essential for the maintenance of 
education at the school. This included provision of a 
level play area, internal and external painting of the 
school, carpet in the E.E.C. room, replacement of the 
national flag, a tape of the National anthem for parade, 
an awning for the stairs, a storage shed for sporting 
equipment, a new incinerator, a new water tank and 
additional desks and chairs. '* Priorities identified later 
included a printer for the computer, top dressing of the 
oval, purchase of new mowers and providing a level area 
for children out in the playground. '? By February 
1987, a video-cassette recorder and a computer printer 
had been acquired and a new driveway and carpark 
constructed at the school. The Story-box reading scheme 
had been introduced in the lower grades. ~™ 
Enhancement of school reading material, as classroom 
resources and library resources remains a_ constant 
priority. The P&C also signed a four year contract for 
the use of a new Canon 1215 photocopier in September 
1990. 7! 


A tarpaulin was purchased for $265 in 1987 and was 
soon used for a school camp at Elanda Point. It was also 
to be used at the year 6/7 camp on Fraser Island towards 
the end of the year. ~ Concern was expressed, in 
October 1987, about the lack of playground equipment at 
the school. "Charlie" Davis felt that something should be 
done about more playground equipment for the Early 
Education Centre and if levelling had not occurred by the 
beginning of the 1988 school year the playground should 
be erected regardless of site preparation. * 
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During the 1980s it became apparent that the P&C 
members were required to take an ever-increasing role in 
fund-raising to improve the educational opportunities of 
Kin Kin students. As a result, Chris Chapman suggested 
that the P&C write in the school newsletter just how 
much money is needed to run the school successfully. “ 
It was fortunate that during the 1980s additional funds 
became available from the Department of Education for 
improving the resources in schools. S.E.R.S. funding, or 
Specific Enhancements Resource Services was made 
available to Cooran, Federal and Kin Kin schools to 
purchase a video camera, worth $3,000.00, to be used by 
all three schools. *% On 29 June 1988, David Best 
attended a meeting with the Cooroy-Pomona Lions Club, 
at which he accepted money which was put towards the 
acquisition of a second computer for the school, an 
Apple II GS system. * During the following year, the 
Lions Club donated $600 to go towards the purchase of a 
new computer printer. 7’ 


YEARS 3, 4 & 5, 1981. 
L to R, Back Row: Graham Condon, Geordie Lascelles, Adam 
Haining, Craig Ottesen, Raymond Geiger, David Spresser, George 
Geiger, Stephen Ferris, Stephen Lang, Gregory Bunney. 
Middle Row: Sean Bradshaw, Kim Collard, Raeleen Delahey, Emily 
Ridgway, Tanya McDonald, Tammy Lister, Margaret Steels, Bart 
Downing. 
Front Row: Patricia Lister, Melanie Hall, Tracey Ferris, Katrina 
Ridgway, Chris Watson-Brown (Teacher), Katrina Wall, Sarah Prior, 
Shae Lascelles, Julianna Piggott. [Source: Kin Kin State School, 
Photographic Archives.] 


The greatest boost to the school’s resources, however, 
came in 1989 when Kin Kin became a Special Programs 
School, on the SPS scheme. This allowed the staff and 
P&C representatives to plan special programs to improve 
the quality of education at the school. Approved SPSS 
funding for 1989 amounted to $12 000 * and allowed 
for special programs in Remedial Education, Art and 
Craft, Music and Computer Education. The latter 
provided for the acquisition of the school’s third 
computer. SPSS funding for 1990 was set originally at 
$15 462. These funds allowed the school to acquire its 
fourth computer, providing for one machine in each 
classroom, a ratio which is rarely matched by any school 
of this size. *? Towards the end of 1990 an extra 
allowance of SPSS funds was used to acquire a computer 


and word processing program to be used in producing the 
weekly school newsletter and school publications, such as 
the by-yearly school magazine. It has also been a vital 
component in the production of this educational history. 


External financial assistance did not remove the necessity 
for P&C fund raising, new avenues for which were 
investigated by the association. For instance, in February 
1986 it was decided to hold a tuckshop at the school 
every second Wednesday. Deidre Burton and Marcia 
Bunney volunteered to act as convenors, using Mrs 
Burton’s kitchen for preparation. This venture was 
soon showing a profit of $26 per month. *! The 
construction of a permanent tuckshop area under school 
was well favoured. A local resident offered to supply 
materials for the tuckshop as a donation toward the 
construction of this facility. *? Sadly, lack of parental 
support eventually caused the abandonment of the 
project. Other fund raising ventures, explored during 
1986 included a theatre restaurant, to be held in 
conjunction with the tennis club and a major art union. 
The P&C also decided to operate a stall at the King of 
the Mountain festival in Pomona. * A Tacos & Hot 
Dog stall was operated at the Kin Kin Festival. *4 In 
August 1986, Greg Fitzgerald advised the P&C meeting 
that $1 860 had been raised from the sale of art union 
tickets up to that time. * The date for the licensed 
theatre restaurant, with The Majestic Players as the 
performers, was set for the 11 October. ** In 1987 the 
P&C decided to sell pakoras at its King of the Mountain 
stall, while a 60-40 dance was planned for 8 August that 
year. *’ A Fete was organized for 4 June 1988. * 
P&C activities during 1988 also included another theatre 
restaurant, and a volleyball day. *? Two cabarets with 
performer Barry Charles were held during 1989. ® The 
profit from a theatre restaurant, at which the Kin Kin 
Players were the performers, in 1990, was $1 442.80. 
Profits were. to be shared between the Kin Kin Tennis 
Club and the P&C. *' A further theatre restaurant, with 
a play called "Ma Baker’s Tonic", held on 7 September 
1991, raised over $1 700 to provide funds to assist with 
the celebration of the school’s 75th anniversary. 


The degree of financial involvement of the P&C over the 
years has increased considerably, as parental expectations 
are that their children should have many opportunities for 
learning. P&C receipts for 1986, for instance, totalled 
$12 156.61 as at the end of 1986. Expenditure of $9 
295.72 realized a profit of $2 860.89. “ During recent 
years the dedicated service of some parents to the P&C 
and the school has continued. For instance, Trevor 
Bunney was actively involved in the School P&C for 12 
years and held office, either as President or vice 
President, for almost all of those years. “ A Jubilee 
committee was formed on 18 February 1991 to organize 
the celebration of the 75th anniversary of the school’s 
establishment. “ The work of current P&C members 
and Jubilee committee members such as Barbara Geitz, 
Marcia Bunney, Arthur Johnston, Robyn Reid, Carol 
Haining, Ali Adams, Robyn Litchfield and Lyn Bunney, 
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although few in number, is having a most beneficial 
bearing on school affairs in the 1990s. Other parents and 
community members , unable to assist on a regular basis, 
have promised to help on Jubilee day, 19 October. 


YEARS 6 & 7, 1981. 
L to R, Back Row: Ben Barnett, Adam Wall, Sonya Tolson, David 
Ottesen, Dianna Ford, Raymond Parsons, Justin Hall, Peter Trezise. 
Middle Row: Matthew Steels, David Downing, Sharon Spresser, Tina 
Geiger, Sandra Kitzelman, Michelle Downing, Shane Collard, Mark 
Robinson. 
Front Row: Rachel Prior, Janine Giddins, Rachel Litchfield, Kerri 
Grady, Brian Ridgway, (Principal), Priscilla Hanlon, Vicky Oyston, 
Marlene Grady, Leasa Grady. [Source: Kin Kin State School, 
Photographic Archives.] 


In November 1987, the school was viewed as a teacher 
training institution or practicing school for trainee 
teachers when Maree Battilana came to the school for her 
teacher training time. “* Glenys Black is scheduled to 
complete her practice teaching at the school in 1991. 


Kin Kin children, in the last ten years, have enjoyed 
many special functions. From the late 1970s the annual 
combined denomination Christmas church service at the 
Anglican church has been a popular event for children, 
held usually in the last week of school. Break-up day 
continues to be a very popular function. The format has 
changed little over the years, with the usual program 
now being a concert, picnic lunch and a games 
afternoon. Presentation books, purchased by the P&C, 
are now distributed to year 7 students only. Since 1989, 
year 7 students have been treated to a graduation dinner 
hosted by their parents and their year 6 classmates. Fun 
certificates are presented to the departing students. In 
1990 each student was presented with a special 
Principals’ award book. The evening, held in the local 
hall, ended with a dance. 

Students benefit from Arts Council performances in the 
Kin Kin Hall, usually every term. Such activities give 
them the opportunity to enjoy many fine cultural 
performances which they would never see without such a 
service. Each week the students benefit from a visit from 
the Noosa Shire Council Mobile library. In recent years 
students from year 1 to year 7 have attended swimming 
lessons at the Pomona swimming pool. With numbers too 
large for the school bus and for effective management in 
the pool, two separate sessions are now conducted. 


Excursions have been particularly beneficial activities 
over the years, as they present the real world to students. 
In 1988 Kin Kin students from year 6/7 participated in 
three excursions to World Expo 1988. On their first trip, 
they travelled to Brisbane on Thursday 7 July, camping 
the night at Pine Rivers Special School, after having 
toured Expo that day. On the following day they visited 
the new Brisbane airport and the Golden Circle Cannery 
at Northgate, before returning to Kin Kin that afternoon. 
“© The second trip, on 25 and 26 August, was organised 
in a similar fashion, with other visits to Mt Cootha 
Botanical Gardens and Parliament House. *’ 


Dave Chapman, who was the school’s itinerant Physical 
Education teacher for several years organised annual end- 
of-year Beach Carnivals when Kin Kin was one of his 
rostered schools. The 1987 carnival, for instance, was 
held in conjunction with Cooran State School, with 
students from Pre- school to year 7 participating. Beach 
activities at Sunshine Beach included boat building in the 
sand, making sand castles, "filling the bucket", "wash 
your mate" and singing. “ A school dance and sausage 
sizzle, organised by Dave Chapman, was held on 18 July 
1990, much to the delight of all students and parents who 
attended. ” 


KIN KIN STATE SCHOOL — 1986 
ee 


| YEARS E.E.C. & 1, 1986. 

L to R, Back Row: Mrs Adele Zauner (Teacher), Ronnie Tullipan, Karl 
Franks, Ellie Connan, Shannon James, Cameron Cochrane, Corey 
Wilkie, Andrew Fitzgerald, Jordie Pickering, Shaun Wilkie, Peter 
Barton, Miss Sharon Spresser (Teacher Aide). 

Front Row: Gavin Bunney, Luke Wilkie, Benn Treichel, Melissa Cook, 
Jasmine Wan’t Hoenderdaal, Alexander Patissier, Varian Hancock, 
Kolya Stratton, Janita Macdonald. [Source: Kin Kin State School, 
Photographic Archives.] 


In November 1988 year 4/5 students visited Mon Repos 
to see the turtles and other sights around Bundaberg. ” 
Mathematics problem solving days held at Cooran in 
1990 were very successful, with 16 Kin Kin students 
attending, together with their peers from Cooran and 
Federal. *! A similar day, conducted along competitive 
lines, was held at Cooran on 25 July 1991. * Four Kin 
Kin students visited the Carseldine campus of the 
Queensland University of Technology on 20 November 
1990 for a science/maths enrichment course. *? On the 
same day, the remainder of the school enjoyed a bus trip 
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to Brisbane, funded totally with SPSS funds. Year 2/3 
enjoyed a visit to the Dinosaur display at the Brisbane 
Exhibition grounds, while the other students visited the 
Queensland Museum. Early in 1991 children from pre- 
school to year 3 travelled to Gympie to hear the 
Philharmonic Orchestra perform Mozart. ™ In August 
1991, the whole school visited the Driver Education 
Centre in Gympie, * the lower school attending on the 
first day and the upper school attending on the second 
day. Each group also visited other venues in Gympie, to 
make the most of the day’s outing. Younger children 
visited the city library and the ambulance station, while 
the older children toured the Woodworks museum, at the 
Two Mile. Also in 1991, five students from year 6/7 
students entered an Australia-wide Primary Schools 
Mathematics and Language Arts competitions, set by the 
Educational Testing Centre in the University of New 
South Wales. » 


Camping has been an important part of the school 
curriculum for many years. In November 1981 students 
in year 6/7 attended a five day camp at Somerset Dam. 
Year 4/5 children attended a three day camp at 
Currimundi National Fitness Camp during the same year. *” 
In recent years students in year 6/7 have enjoyed 
combined camps with year 5/6/7 from Federal State 
School. Venues have included Camp Tuchekoi, Borumba 
Dam and Harry’s Hut. From 8 to 14 July 1990 seven 
year 6/7 students attended Tallebudgera Camp school. 
The seven young Australians and the school Principal 
travelled between Kin Kin and Nambour by private 
transport, by train between Brisbane and Nambour and 
the remaining distance by bus. The excursion was made 
all the more interesting when the group missed the train 
on the return journey and had an extra six hours during 
which to tour the central city area of Brisbane. Year 4/5 
enjoyed a camp at Elanda Point in May the same year. 
8 In 1991, despite an outbreak of chickenpox, most 
children from year 2/3 participated in a camp at 
Barambah Field Study Centre. 


In February 1988 it was announced that Kin Kin was part 
of a new educational region, Sunshine Coast, and not the 
Wide Bay Region, as was the case previously. * The 
Regional Director, Les Treichel was, of course, a former 
Principal of Wahpunga (1961) and Kin Kin (1970-1971). 
In his term as Regional Director, Les Treichel took a 
great interest in the school, which he visited regularly. 
On 9 May 1988, for instance he visited the school to 
present the children with their bicentennial medals. © 
He was also the subject of intense student "interrogation" 
on 30 October 1990 when year 6/7 students interviewed 
him regarding his years in Kin Kin/Wahpunga area. °! 


Not all memorable events were pleasant. Early in 1985, 
for instance, a violent storm wrecked much of Kin Kin 
township. Severe damage was sustained by the hall, 
Anglican church, hotel, telephone exchange, sawmill and 
several houses. The old butter factory building was 
completely destroyed. Fortunately no one was killed or 
seriously injured. Several storm victims sheltered in the 


school, which itself sustained $3 500 damage. © 


Maintenance on the school buildings has been a constant 
concern. For example, in April 1983 external painting of 
the school was approved, at a cost of $6 800. ® As the 
1980s progressed, space restrictions were increasingly 
apparent at the school. In 1983 the P&C suggested that 
the Kin Kin Junction school building could be relocated 
to Kin Kin school, where it could be put to good use. “ 
By February 1988, a new modular building was supplied 
by contractor K. H. Stramit Ltd. to relieve the problems 
of lack of space. © At this time, possible class 
arrangements were for year 2/3 and pre-school/year 1 to 
occupy the modular building, with the intention of 
developing a multi-age grouping environment. % To 
facilitate better management of the classes, this proposal 
was changed so that the library and pre-school/year 1 
occupied the new building. By August 1989, it was 
reported that water facilities were to be connected to the 
E.E.C. The roof of the main school building was also to 
be repainted. © Early the following year, the 
Department of Works provided non-slip surface to 
E.E.C. steps, an outdoor storage shed, water tank and a 
bench and sink, all for the E.E.C. Internal painting of 
the main building and the replacement of some guttering 
was also approved. ® 


After much agitation on the part of the administration, 
electrical upgrading of the school, through the provision 
of more power points and lights, was completed during 
1990. ® In 1991 the pre-school fort was replaced by the 
Department of Administrative Services, formerly the 
Works Department. ” Concern for nails protruding on 
the verandah of the main school building, in 1991, 
necessitated the replacement of the verandah floor and a 
large number of the floor joists which were found to be 
rotten. 


Conclusion 


Two year seven students, Tanya Bunney and Petrina 
Macdonald have reflected upon the educational history of 
the district and the possible future of the school: 


There are a number of differences between the schools of today and the 
schools of yesterday. For a start, there of course, used to be four 
schools in this area. Parents had a choice of schools where they could 
send their children. Today this is not the case, we have to come to Kin 
Kin school or go out of town. Having three other schools in the area 
had. its advantages. There was a smaller number of students in each 
school, so more attention could be paid to each individual student and 
there wasn’t so much of a need to do well in school. In previous years, 
if a student failed school, jobs were easier to find. School leavers didn’t 
have to have good qualifications. But the smaller schools of the past 
had some disadvantages that our bigger school doesn’t have. For 
instance, in the small schools just the basics of reading writing and 
reckoning were taught. Today we are taught a wider range of subjects. 
We obtain a broader education. In the early days of Moran Group, 
Wahpunga, Kin Kin Junction and the Kin Kin schools, there were 
rarely any school outings, camps, excursions or visits to other schools. 
Today we have the opportunity to do all these things and more. Thanks 
to the efforts of some wonderful teachers, this school has helped 
improve the educational standard of children. 


This school has a great future. We think technology will take over and 
teachers may not be needed so much. Kin Kin, like so many other 
places, will almost become a suburb of Brisbane. Large 100 acre farms 
will be sub-divided and the small 10 acre hobby farms will become a 
common sight to see. The executive-type business man and woman will 
live here and travel to Brisbane and their children will go to this 
school. 


By Tanya Bunney and Petrina Macdonald 


___ KIN KIN STATE SCHOO 


YEARS 2, 3 & 4, 1986. 
L to R, Back Row: Kirstie Fitzgerald, Jed Moore, Scott Bunney, Jobi 
Pike, Tanya Bunney. 
Middle Row: Ms R. Hartwig (Teacher), Drew Stewart, Scott Tullipan, 
Ryan Wilkie, Jade Leverett, Caine Stratton, Duanne Wright, Daniel 
Johnson. 
Front Row: Kirsty Treichel, Kelly Burton, Sandra Bunney, Hope 


Wells, Skye Connan, Natalie Tunley, Petrina Macdonald, Shay 
Treichel. [Source: Kin Kin State School, Photographic Archives.] 


The real benefits of the education provided in schools are 
sometimes only realised by students long after their 
formal education is completed. One "rebel" student from 
the Kin Kin school of the past, Nola Davis, now 
appreciates the efforts of her teachers, over fifty years 
after she left school: 


There are so many things that we accept as our way of life that are 
completely foreign to to-day’s youth. Our teaching not only embraced 
the “three R’s" but also took on manners, personal hygiene, true 
sportsmanship etc. Although it might seem that I would be the last to 
admit it, I do feel that my generation owes our debt of gratitude to 


those teachers who gave us a sense of values. May they rest in peace! 
71 


Winifred Burt, nee Musson, who was enrolled at Kin Kin 
in the late 1920s and early 1930s, also appreciates the 
work of the teachers of Kin Kin: 


Attitudes - In our time we respected our teachers. We were brought up 
to be polite to all and good manners were very important. There is 
always someone who likes to disrupt and make a nuisance of themsel- 
ves. I admit we did mutter under our breath when we thought we were 
hard done by but the respect was there just the same. Teachers those 
days were very professional and did their best to help you. I often wish 


I had learnt more than I did. 


It is noteworthy to mention the extent to which many 
students from the local schools achieved well. Gabrielle 
Adams, whose mother, Kathleen O’Neill taught at Kin 
Kin school in the 1950s and early 1960s, wrote: 


Only recently my mother, who taught at the school for 10-12 years after 
I went to boarding school, said to me, “Every one of those children 
grew up to be good citizens and have good jobs.“ I only hope that all 


the children going to our old school today will be so lucky. aa 


It is always difficult to gauge the success of a school as 
the end product is the citizens of another generation. If 
the indication of past achievements is an accurate 
measure for the future, then this school will continue to 
serve its community well and prepare the citizens of the 
21st century. An examination of the Past Student Record 
sheets’ being collected as an Alumni for the four Kin Kin 
schools will indicate the extent to which sound primary 
education at the local schools benefited and continues to 
benefit former students, no matter what their ages. 


I am happy to announce that Jobi Pike and Tanya 
Bunney, two fine Kin Kin students will be the first to 
receive the new school captains’ badges. The badges 
have been specially made and incorporate the school 
badge and new motto. They will be presented by the 
Chairman of the Noosa Shire, Cr Noel Playford on 1 
October. This action, which I hope will be a tradition to 
continue into the future, is viewed as an important part 
of promoting citizenship and further developing the 
school spirit. 


KIN KIN STATE SCHOOL 1986 


_ YEARS 5,6 & 7, 1986. 
L to R, Back Row: Mr David Best (Principal), Melissa Fleming, Anna 
Piggott, Tom Chapman, Craig Tunley, Mrs Andre Beattie (Teacher 
Aide). 
Front Row: Russell Burton, Clinton Hanlon, Semone Sirris, Kerri 
Ferris, Nicole Young, John Ferris, Ned Tullipan. [Source: Kin Kin 
State School, Photographic Archives. ] 


Since I assumed the role of Principal at Kin Kin State 
School in July 1989, there have been many changes in 
the school and within the Department of Education as a 
whole. The theme of the changes within the system is 
clearly the Department’s perceived need to “Focus on 
schools". Emphasis now, as never before, is on school- 
based management of planning, implementation, and 
evaluation of policies, in a collaborative system. School 
administrations and P&C associations are being given 
greater responsibility to plan the future of their schools, 
and are being given the finances to do so effectively. 
Emphasis is placed on improving the staff, student and 
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whole school performance as indicated through a School 
Development Plan and an annual budget, formulated 
according to the specific needs of each school. 


At Kin Kin, the P&C members and staff members have a 
very real input into the creation of the School 
Development Plan and the management of the school 
budget in what I consider is a friendly, consultative 
administrative system. In this process, the operation of 
sub-committees is working slowly, but effectively. These 
sub-committees function in regard to important concerns, 
such as budget formulation, grounds maintenance and 
beautification, SPSS programs, Resources development 
and Curriculum development. 


Within these school-based plans, a series of practical 
developments have been identified for specific attention. 
Perhaps the most important challenge in the School 
Development Plan is the formulation of useful, whole- 
school policies in each subject area and regard to other 


important considerations, such as: discipline; sport; 
remedial education; library enhancement; camping; 
reading materials; playground and bus duty; staff 


responsibilities; and improving the school, community 
and national spirit. Establishing and documenting school 
policies and long-term programs and procedures will 
reduce the problems encountered by staff members being 
appointed to the school and having no easy access to 
details of these school procedures. Other key target 
considerations include: the creation of the School 
Archives in which important, but out-of-date school 
documents are stored; collection of historical and 
contemporary photographs in the School Photographic 
Archives; publishing a school magazine twice a year; and 
improving storage facilities at the school. Publishing this 
educational history of Kin Kin and the oral history 
program, through which students collected basic research 
material for the document, were important aspects of the 
School Development Plan which have now reached 
fruition. The collection of these school-community based 
resources will now become the comerstone of a greatly 
improved locally-based school library collection. 


Support given through the Special Programs Schools 
Scheme has been instrumental in improving the level of 
education at the school immensely. Specific programs 
which have been funded include Remedial Education, 
Computer Education, Art and Craft, Music, Science, 
Literacy and Audio Visual Resources. I applaud the work 
of Pam Stewart and Lyn Bunney as our remedial teacher 
aides, in giving some students the extra time and 
consideration to improve their standard of work. If only 
some of these students would take greater advantage of 
this assistance, they would progress more rapidly. The 
work of our itinerant support teacher, Julie Maat, in 
setting up these remedial programs is also worthy of 
special mention. Assistance given by visiting Guidance 
Officers, this year Lyn Lamp, is also appreciated by all 
staff members. SPSS support has been very significant in 
in developing the school’s computer program. Hopefully 
the school will continue to be accepted on the scheme, 


thus ensuring that children at Kin Kin have access to 
educational opportunities which are at least equal to those 
enjoyed in other schools. The success of Brian Goldburg 
as our SPSS music teacher for 1989-1990 is recognized, 
especially in his efforts which won the year 4-7 students 
first place in 1990 with the Gympie Eisteddfod with their 
performance of ‘The Three Billy Goats Gruff’. Our 
current music instrumental teacher, Linsey Pollak, is 
very successful in sharing, with all the students, his love 
and feeling for instrument making and music. Students 
are also fortunate in having the expertise of David 
Harper as our visiting music consultant. Art and Craft at 
Kin Kin has continued as a most impressive program, 
with SPSS teachers such as Carol Long, Baiba Connan, 
Liz Van’t Hoenderdaal and Sue Bisset and our lower- 
school aide, Robyn Reid. 


In regard to Physical Education activities, we are 
fortunate to have the regular services of Mike Reiger as 
our Physical Education teacher. The success of our PE 
program is indicated by the enjoyment and achievement 
of so many students in recent athletics carnivals. 
Religious Education classes, held each Tuesday with the 
teachers, Gwen Hempsall, Liz Van’t Hoenderdaal, Mrs 
J. E. Campbell, Gwen Sweet and Stephen Holden, 
greatly benefit the children who attend. 


Kin Kin was alsofortunate to have Tack Yasuda as its 
resident Japanese teacher. This was a great opportunity 
for students to learn first-hand more about Japan and to 
gain an insight into the Japanese language. Tack has left 
the following parting message: 


Dear Teachers, Parents and Students of the Kin Kin State School, 


I feel a great honour to have been given a chance to write in your 
commemorative school magazine. Since I came here last August 7th, it 
has already passed one year. These 365 days were sometimes long and 
sometimes short for me. Except for school holidays, I could have many 
lessons everyday for not only Kin Kin students but also for other 
schools nearby. And besides the above, we had night school for adults, 
language lessons 17 times and cooking lessons 5 times. 

Through the lesson for children, I recognized one important problem 
in education, that is the patience. I needed a lot of patience when I 
teach the children. In Japan there is one proverb, “We can take a horse 
to the side of the river but we can not let him drink water. We have to 
wait quietly until the horse starts drinking." Sometimes some boys and 
girls were naughty and they did not follow me at all. I was much 
disappointed. When I gave them some test, their results were very bad. 
However, as far as the students who studied keenly, and strictly, their 
results were very good. When I tried the final test with them last month 
(in July), one of 7 year grade students got 91 points out of 100 full 
mark and one of 4 year grade students got 64 points to the same paper. 
Finding these results, I myself was surprised and satisfied with it. I 
believe my courses of study were not wrong but suitable and effective 
Jor them. 

Now, I am going back to Japan, Tokyo next Saturday 10th early 
morning together with a lot of wonderful stories which I wish to tell my 
family and friends. They might be envious of me I think. 

If you give me a chance in the future, I wish to come again and teach 
the Japanese language and introduce our Japanese culture properly. 

Kin Kin State School - Be Glorious!!! 


Thank you again, 
Tack Yasuda. 
August Sth 
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With Tack’s departure, we have now to meet the 
challenge of continuing the program without him as a 
resident teacher. Fortunately, it seems that he may be 
available on a regular basis to assist us if he takes up 
residence as a Japanese teacher at Eumundi State School. 


Important developments at the school have continued 
despite the fact that teaching and work space are now 
again seriously inadequate. Class sizes have been mostly 
maintained at a manageable level. The school will 
continue to improve as we co-operatively plan for its 
future in the School Development Plan. Continued 
success of the school relies greatly on the dedication of 
staff members. In 1989, the first fourth staff teacher was 
appointed to the school. At that time, David Best’s staff 
consisted of Averil Luckey, Karen Van Dyk and 
Domenica Close. ™ Current permanent staff include: 
Jenny Evans, Karen Van Dyk, John Byrne (teachers); 
Barbara Geitz (Administrative Assistant); Robyn Reid, 
Janice Treichel, Ali Adams, Pam Stewart (Aides); Joyce 
Stubbins, Bridget Vella (cleaners); Gwen Hempsall (bus 
driver); Les Stubbins (groundsman). We are lucky with 
the degree of dedication displayed by all school staff, in 
whatever role, teacher, Administrative Assistant, cleaner, 
bus driver, aide, groundsman, teachers, visiting specialist 
teachers in music, physical education and _ remedial 
education helpers. All teaching staff are grateful to the 
voluntary helpers who regularly give up so much of their 
time to assist at school. They are, of course, the essence 
of an important consideration in education and another 
key component of our School Development Plan - 
"Parents and Teachers as Partners". All parents are 
encouraged to support their children, their children’s 
teachers and their children’s school. It is the children 
who will benefit. Parental involvement does make a 
difference. 


Kin Kin State School students and staff members, 5 August 1991. 
[Source: Mr Takichi Yasuda, Tokyo, Japan.] 


Active P&C members such as President, Ken Geitz, 
Secretary Marcia Bunney, Treasurer, Pam Stewart and 
Vice President, Malcolm Bunney co-ordinate a small but 
efficient parent body which is doing much to improve the 
quality of education at the school. 


It is remarkable that in a state as vast as Queensland the 


Department of Public Instruction was able to open so 
many schools, equip them and develop them. Change and 
development may have appeared slow for individual 
schools and communities, but the Department has always 
had many demands made of it and its limited resources. 
Such a situation has always accentuated the problems of 
spending the education budget wisely. 


Many of the benefits enjoyed at the school today are due 
to the work of those who came before us. Many local 
traditions worthy of continuation bear the hallmark of 
Annie Davies, Elizabeth Davies, Ted Groth, Herbert 
Cornelius, Harold Rowston, Neil Bain, Andy Denholm, 
Doug Wilson, Les Treichel, Bill Jordan and Ray 
Crampton, to name a few of the long-serving or notable 
Principals in the valley. The labours of the past are 
clearly the fruits of the present and future. I hope that 
our efforts will continue to benefit the students as we 
seek to emulate the pioneering work of the former 
teachers and staff members from the four schools. 


Two or three generations of some local families, such as 
the Bunneys, Johnstons, Sorensens, Cochranes, 
Treichels, and Stubbinses have attended schools in the 
Kin Kin district and participated in their management. 
Just over eighty-two years have passed since the first 
school opened in the valley. During that time the four 
schools served very well as an educational system within 
the wider community. Improved transport linkages, 
changing patterns of population and economic necessities 
dictated that Kin Kin should serve as an area school for 
the entire district, replacing the closed schools of Moran 
Group, Wahpunga and Kin Kin Junction. The key theme 
of Kin Kin Schools - Past and Present has been the 
resolution of co-operation and conflict in the educational 
system developed in the valley. Conflict and competition 
amongst the four schools has clearly been resolved with 
the development of Kin Kin as the sole school for the 


district. There have been many changes in the district 
since the first school was requested almost 90 years ago. 
These changes have been a reflection on the growth, and 
development of the community. It has matured from the 
early stage of four distinct and pariochial communities, 
to a much more sophisticated and, in many ways, 
cohesive community in which the school is a living 
symbol of its unity. 


Many challenges face the school in the future. New 
developments will involve the planning and 
implementation of new curriculum programs in Language 
Arts, Human Relations Education and new, more 
meaningful whole-school programs in all subject areas. 
With such changes certain to improve, even further the 
educational opportunities available at the school, students 
at Kin Kin are very lucky indeed. 


The opportunities available at this school are far superior 
to those available to many other schools. Our school 
community faces many problems, such as lack of space, 
and general lack of willingness of some parents to 
become involved in the school. It is lamentable that some 
of the fine traditions established in the early Kin Kin 
schools, from their earliest years, have diminished. One 
major difficulty recognized by active P&C members is 
the apathy of some parents to school, P&C and even 
community events. This study illuminates the degree of 
involvement of parents, teachers and _ students in 
education over almost 100 years. It stands as a challenge 
to those who are not involved in school and community 
activities to do so and reap the full satisfaction and 
benefits of what such involvement achieves. This will 


make a better community and a better Australia for our 
children to enjoy. Kin Kin State School continues to 
strive for excellence in its role within the community as 
we all aspire to the words of our motto "Understanding, 
co-operation and initiative". 
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LISTS 


HEAD TEACHERS OF KIN KIN STATE SCHOOL 
AND DATES OF SERVICE 


HEAD TEACHERS OF MORAN GROUP STATE 
SCHOOL AND DATES OF SERVICE 


Elsie Ellen Moran 

Albert Francis Fittell 
Frederic Raymond Etherington 
Ethel Boyce 

Ivy Everett 

Elizabeth Jane Leighton 
Elizabeth Fahey 

Mary Edwards 

Sidney Bartlett Jurd 

Elizabeth Margaret Argact 
May Agnes Lloyd 

Matthew John Fletcher 
Andrew Hamilton Denholm 
James Thomas Finn 

Merton Hugh Thew 

Alan Kenneth Noel Robertson 
Edna Mary Miller 

Valerie Gertrude Faulkner 
Edward Clipperton Kelk 
Raymond Schmidt 

Lester Lyonel Walterson Brown 


07/03/10 - 30/06/13 
08/07/13: - 16/04/15 
09/06/15 - 30/07/15 
01/08/15 - 30/09/16 
02/10/16 - 01/01/18 
01/01/18 - 01/04/18 
15/04/18 - 01/01/19 
28/01/19 - 20/06/20 
21/06/20 - 01/01/21 
01/01/21 - 1921 
1921 - 1922 

14/08/22 - 31/01/24 
01/02/24 - 01/03/34 
01/03/34 - 01/01/36 
01/01/36 - 01/07/40 
01/07/40 - 06/02/50 
0S/11/41 - 07/08/42 
24/08/42 - 01/01/45 
01/01/45 - 15/03/48 
15/03/48 - 01/07/50 
01/07/50 - 18/08/52 


HEAD TEACHERS OF WAHPUNGA STATE 


SCHOOL AND DATES OF SERVICE 


Richard William James Thompson 
Alexander Edwin Stewart 
Anita Armanasco 

Margaret Walsh 

Helen Mary Tarte 

Matthew John Fletcher 

Andrew Malcolm Brown 
Edward Groth 

Grace Mary Barron 

William Myles Johnston 

Hugh Douglas Wilson 

Brendan Mulholland 

Gerald Francis McSweeney 
Thomas David Lincoln Lawson 
Leslie Arthur Treichel 

Patrick Thomas Lynch 


Kathleen Storer 

Elizabeth Davies 

Victoria Irene Sedgman 
Mary R. M. Pilcher 

Ellen Jesse Beausang 
Bridget O’Brien 

Ethel F. Pinkerton 

Annie Davies 

William John Brown 
Adam Douglas 

Colin William Kelley 
William McFarlane Jordan 
Callista Evelyn Carmichael 
John Leo Clancy 

Noel Pfrunder 

Martin Leonard Mulkerin 
Raymond Russell Crampton 
John William Farnham 
Graham Henry Giles 

Noel Henry Ashford 
Douglas James King 
Charles John Herse 

Brian Anthony McGuire 
Lex Mervyn Heilbronn 
Gary William Lowe 

John Douglas Dale 


Margaret Outridge 


15/08/10 - 01/01/12 
01/01/12 - 08/07/12 
08/07/12 - 02/08/15 
2T/OT/NS - 31/07/18 
31/07/18 - 01/01/20 
01/01/20 - 14/08/22 
16/10/22 - 31/12/25 
25/01/26 - 24/02/39 
27/02/39 - 29/07/40 
01/01/41 - 01/01/44 
01/03/44 - 01/01/55 
01/01/55 - 17/09/56 
17/09/56 - 13/05/57 
13/0S/S7 - 16/05/61 
17/05/61 - 30/01/62 
30/01/62 - 01/01/68 


HEAD TEACHERS OF KIN KIN JUNCTION 
STATE SCHOOL AND DATES OF SERVICE 


26/05/09 - 06/06/10 
07/06/10 - 31/08/12 
23/09/12 - 29/01/17 
30/01/17 - 15/08/19 
18/08/19 - 30/04/20 
01/05/20 - 07/04/21 
08/04/21 - 28/01/23 
29/01/23 - 30/09/27 
17/10/27 - 31/05/28 
01/06/28 - 26/10/32 
01/01/33 - 31/12/36 
01/01/37 - 01/05/47 
24/08/42 - 28/02/43 
01/03/42 - 30/06/46 
05/05/47 - 12/09/47 
15/09/47 - 28/02/50 
01/03/S0 - 26/08/62 
29/08/62 - 31/12/66 
01/01/67 - 22/09/69 
22/09/69 - 01/01/71 
197] 
01/01/71 - 01/01/73 
01/01/73 - 01/01/76 
01/01/76 - 26/08/77 
19/09/77 - 29/01/80 
29/01/80 - 25/01/82 


01/11/38 - 17/06/40 


Assistant teacher Kin Kin Junction State School and 
dates of service 
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Alice Brenda Shanahan 
Gertrude B. Lavin 
Annie Davies 

Emest J. Chadwick 
Herbert Arthur Cornelius 
Harold James Rowston 
Neil James Bain 

Leslie Arthur Treichel 
William R. Chidgey 
Alan Keith Jarrott 
Brian Kirby Ridgway 
David Bruce Best 
John Douglas Dale 


Frances Lily Simpson 
Myrtle Elaine Rawlston Flett 
Helena Mary Lawrie 
Isobel Browne 

Alice Cecilia Luney 
Margaret Kennedy 
Kathleen Mary Burke 
Teresa Mary Malone 
Violet Mary Longworth 
Irene Mary Best 

Sylvia Schemioneck 
Mary Gabrielle Dray 
Veryl Annetta Roper 
Edna Marcia Lenehan 
Melba Fowler 

Pamela Light 

Wilma Margaret Esau 
Vivienne June Morrison 
Kathleen O’ Neill 


Valmai Grace Christensen 
Elaine Fay Gooda 
Terrence Edward Hawkin 
Eileen Elizabeth Leahy 
Wiero Joseph Zylstra 
John Francis Ryan 
Lorraine Lynch 

Judith Ann Giles 

Elaine Gwen Thomson 
Allen Ronald Wright 
Marina Louise Ashford 
Jocelyn Elizabeth McCauley 
Peter Alan Young 

Pauline Anne Bazzo 
Barry John Dwyer 
Margaret Amelia Hawkins 
Ann Shepperson 

Mary Justine Finter 

Annie Elizabeth McCord 
Faye Anne Kirk 

Mavis Joan Weston 
Kathryn Leigh Heilbronn 
Kay Elizabeth Ryan 
Christine Jannette Watson-Brown 
Kim Lorelle Wagner 

Kay Maree Johns 

Leanne Terese Marie Rosenthal 
Jo-Anne Patricia Duffy 
Irene Adele Zauner 
Roelie Jean Hartwig 
Christine Jannette Watson-Brown 
John Allan Rooney 
Shirley Louise Aldridge 
Frances Anne Bryce 
Judith Anne Marconi 
Karen Anne O’Neill 
Domenica Jane Close 
Averil Dorothy Luckey 
Suzanne Maree Hanly 
Jennifer Lesley Evans 
John Gregory Byrne 


18/10/16 - 31/03/17 
01/04/17 - 30/06/17 
01/07/17 - 31/08/22 
01/09/22 - 31/03/29 
01/04/29 - 31/12/41 
01/01/42 - 19/07/53 
20/07/53 - 01/01/70 
01/01/70 - 01/01/72 
01/01/72 - 01/01/76 
01/01/76 - 01/01/79 
01/01/79 - 30/06/86 
30/06/86 - 03/07/89 
03/07/89 - current 


Assistant teachers Kin Kin State School and 
dates of service 


28/06/21. - 01/09/22 
02/09/22 - 26/01/25 
27/08/25 - 24/01/27 
24/01/27 - 01/01/29 
01/01/29 - 01/01/33 
01/01/33 - 19/08/33 
21/08/33 - 19/06/37 
08/06/37 - 01/01/40 
01/01/40 - 30/11/45 
20/07/42 - 15/03/43 
15/03/43 - 14/11/44 
14/02/44 - 01/01/45 
01/01/45 - 08/08/47 
- 01/04/49 
01/04/49 - 13/02/50 
102/48 - 18/02/49 
13/02/50 - 26/02/51 
26/02/51 - 12/05/52 
12/0S/S2 - 31/12/58 
30/01/62 - 31/12/64 
01/01/57 - 01/01/59 
01/01/59 - 29/01/63 
01/01/60 - 14/06/60 
14/06/60 - 25/07/60 
25/07/60 - 30/01/62 
29/01/63 - 11/03/63 
25/01/65 - 05/05/67 
08/05/67 - 22/09/69 
01/01/68 - 03/03/69 
27/03/69 - 
22/09/69 - 31/12/69 
01/01/70 - 18/05/70 
18/05/70 - 01/01/71 
29/06/70 - 01/01/72 
01/01/71 - 01/01/72 
02/02/71 - 
01/01/72 - 
1974 
28/01/75 - 20/01/78 
24/03/75 - 01/01/76 
25/08/75 - 01/01/76 
01/01/76 - 26/08/77 
29/08/77 - 29/01/80 
23/01/78 - 30/06/82 
29/01/80 - 24/01/83 
25/01/82 - 28/01/86 
01/02/83 - 29/01/85 
23/01/84 - 29/01/85 
29/01/85 - 18/01/89 
28/01/86 - 27/01/87 
06/10/86 - 12/12/86 
27/01/87 - 18/01/89 
20/01/88 - on leave 
23/02/88 - 
24/10/88 - 09/12/88 
18/01/89 - current 
18/01/89 - 25/01/91 
18/01/89 - 31/12/89 
01/01/90 - on leave 
23/01/91 - current 
23/01/91 - current 


MORAN GROUP STATE SCHOOL STUDENTS 


(Unfortunately the original Admission Register for the school does not appear to have survived. This list compiled from official records available 
and the memories of some past pupils, including Merv and Fred Bunney, Nellie Crang, nee Bunney, Joyce Stubbins, Cliff O’Donnell, Enid 
Murray (nee McGrath), Ron McGrath, Neil Bain, Honor Pusenjak (nee O’Hare) and Frances Duncan (nee Vines), is believed to be reasonably 
comprehensive. I am also indebted to Mrs Mavis Cochrane, nee Jensen, another former pupil, who added to the list and arranged it in approximate 


chronological order. Apologies are made for any omissions or errors.) 


1910 to 1919 Thelma Rose Joan Notley Enid Hayes Narelle Lehr 
Harry Rose Marj Notley Cath Williams Colin Salloway 
Terence Moran Nancy Rose Lawrence Markham Elaine Williams Sylvia Salloway 
Francis Andrews Jack Rose Jean Moore Len Moore Evelyn Riches 
Lucy lloyd Eunice Rose Stanley Grant Des Condon Fay Riches 
Mary Lloyd Alan Rose Merle Grant Denise Condon Kevin Day 
May Lloyd Joyce Green David Denholm Delma Lehr Neville Day 
Ita lloyd Doris Edward Geoffrey Denholm Mavis Jensen Lois Dwyer 
Jack Lloyd Eilen Stralow Lillian Gosney Delphine Blyton Stanley Dwyer 
Ethel Waller Hazel Knowles Eileen Tompkins Jack Forsyth Jnr. Daphne Dwyer 
Daisy Waller Ernie Knowles Kelleen Blyton Joan Frazer Glenys McGrath 
Clement Moore Aubrey Knowles Pat Blyton Grace Frazer Carmel Forsyth 
John Forsyth Snr. Winifred Knowles Peggy Blyton Jack Andrews Jim Domin 
Eva Forsyth Dave Knowles Jack Blyton Leo Andrews Ron Domin 
Molly Forsyth Tom Knowles Ron McGrath Noel Degney Des Domin 
Queenie Forsyth Colin Stanley Beryl McGrath Patricia Degney Max Jeremy 
May Condon Una Stanley Frank McGrath Len Degney Gwen Jeremy 
Annie Condon Peter Stevenson Stan McGrath Francis Degney Judith Jeremy 
Jim Condon Hans Stevensen Gwen McGrath John Degney Geoff Jeremy 
Kel Condon Ettie Stevensen Nellie Kirkman Jim Degney Eddie Houghton 
Bill Grady Edna Kirkman Nellie Daley Elsie Houghton 
Sid Grady 1920 to 1929 David Kirkman Elsie Jones Audrey Houghton 
Tom Grady Doris Jones Barbara Houghton 
Allan Grady Francis Vines 1930 to 1939 Iris Jones Shirley Manning 
Dawson Harvey Molly Vines Jane Markham Brian Manning 
Haughton Harvey Peter Vines Enid McGrath Neville Manning 
Daphne Harvey Glyn Miller Des McGrath 1940 to 1949 Ken Young 
Honor O’ Hare Gloria Moore Neil Bain Frances Mullens 
Martin O’Hare Ray Moore Harry Swan Mervyn Jensen Clarice Jensen 
Andy Stewart Eileen Moore Thora Swan Delma Jensen Kevin Jensen 
Nellie Bunney Merv Bunney Ray Notley Fay Williams Evelyn Sorensen 
Mabel Bunney Elizabeth Moore Len Notley Lola Williams Thursa Evans 
Lily Bunney Herbert Newton Gwenda Notley Gail Williams (girl) Evans 
Ruby Bunncey Arthur Newton Jean Notley Brian Williams 
Fred Bunney Ruby Newton Phylliss Percival Jill Condon 1950 to 1952 
Clyde Moore Elsie Newton Peggy Maclennan Greg Condon 
Myrtle Moore Tony Bachman Annie Maclennan Frank Duncan Terry Williams 
Nellie Moore Nicholas Bachman Patricia Alexander Ray Duncan Dianne Seamer 
Neta O’ Donnell Charles Bachman Joyce Alexander Warren Duncan Allan Seamer 
Cliff O’ Donnell Hughie Laycock James Alexander Hazel Maher Joan Rhodes 
Muriel Miller Walter Simpson Allan Alexander Ron Maher Lynette Mulder 
Allan Miller Bill Simpson Jim Hayes Frank Maher Kevin Mulder 
Bertha Newton Ruby Grant Maurice Hayes Kevin Moore Rodney Mulder 
Albert Newton Ron Grant Marion Hayes Lola Moore Barbara Browne 
Maude Polzien Ollie Grant Doris Hayes Barbara Moore Chrissie Browne 


WAHPUNGA STATE SCHOOL STUDENTS 


(The first 62 names on the original Wahpunga State School Admission Register, preserved in the Queensland State Archives, are missing. It would 
appear that these names were the first page of the register and has been lost. The initial list of 60 early Wahpunga school-aged children which 
follows immediately has been compiled from the list of names of students submitted when the school was applied for, and from the recollections of 
former Wahpunga school students including Ted Hanlon, Nellie Crang, nee Bunney, and Henry Treichel. Apologies are given for any omissions or 


errors. There were no admissions in the register for Nos. 275-294.) 


66 Hetherington, Henry 


Mona Westbrook Freida Dreier Tom Towne 85 Walsh, Cyril 
Lucy Lloyd Marcus Dreier Joe Towne 67 McAndrew, Annie 

Mary Lloyd George Hetherington George Towne 68 Blackburn, Edith 1918 

Ita Lloyd Gertrude Hetherington Ken McKenzie 69 Airton, Albert 

John Lloyd Cecil Hetherington Muriel Hetherington 70 Airton, Edith 86 Gaston, William 
Hiram Parsons Gertrude Habermas Eric McAndrew 87 Gaston, Jack 
David McAndrew Maud Habermas Jack McKenzie 1917 88 Gamer, Alfrida 
Henry McAndrew Violet Habermas Marjorie McKenzie 89 Gamer, Alfred 
Grace McAndrew Arthur Habermas Dossie Hetherington 71 Steinke, Mary 90 Gamer, William 
Charles Walters Jessie Habermas Ben McAndrew 72 Black, David 91 Gamer, Emest 
Lilian Bunney Alice Blackburn Teddy Kirkegard 73 Steinke, Otto 92 Bull, Ivy 

Mabel Bunney Charles Blackburn Jim Airton 74 Steinke, Hilda 93 Bull, Hilda 
Ruby Bunney James Palmer Mavis Airton 75 Steinke, Albert 94 Bull, Doris 
Nellie Bunney Edward Hanlon Annie Jeffrey 76 Crang, Mary 95 Bull, Violet 
Evelyn Bunney Richard McAndrew Hilda Jeffrey 77 Crang, Thomas 96 Lehr, Frank 
Gladys Bunney George McAndrew George Idle 78 Crang, James 97 Rackley, Ray 
Nellie Palmer Aggie Lehr 79 Crang, Rita 

David Palmer Alf Towne 1916 80 Crang, Vincent 1919 

Blanche Palmer Frank Towne 81 Crang, Vera 

James Kerr Mavis Towne 63 Moore, James 82 Towne, Bertha 98 Condon, Edward 
Mary Kerr Jack Towne 64 Towne, May 83 Sanderson, Herbert 99 Condon, Patrick 
William Kerr Alice Towne 65 Kirkgard, Edgar 84 Sanderson, Eva 100 Danlket, John 
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101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 


107 


120 
12] 
122 
123 
124 
125 


126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 


134 


Newton, Bertha 
Newton, Albert 
Newton, Doris 
Newton, Herbert 
Crang, Edward 
Crang, Edna 


1920 


Walker, Fredrick 
Newton, Arthur 
Larsen, Eimar 


1921 


Bull, Emest 
Williams, Valentine 
Horrocks, Emily 
Lucas, Frances 
Lucas, Gwendoline 


1922 


Wild, Frank 
Wild, Edward 
Bull, Winnie 
Kidd, Doris 
Kidd, Edith 


1923 


Airton, James 
Lucas, Gwen 
Lucas, Frances 
Condon, Clifford 
Condon, Beryl 
Towne, Arthur 


1924 


Davidson, Jaro 
Treichel, Doris 
Treichel, Henry 
Bates, Adelaide 
Bates, Leila 
Airton, Mavis 
Vidland, Doris 
Treichel, Edna 


1925 
Shaw, Robert 
1926 


Groth, Jean 
Tiplady, George 
Tiplady, Dorothy 
Green, William 
Green, Blanche 
Nuttall, William 
Nuttall, Rennie 
Hanley, William 


1927 


German, Frank 
Rodger, Marjorie 
Rodger, John 
Rodger, Margaret 
Backhouse, Dorrie 
Adams, Reuben 
Adams, Caroline 
Adams, Lucy 
Adams, Willliam 
Adams, Emma 
Groth, Edward 
Tiplady, Gweneth 
Backhouse, Allan 
Blyton, Arthur 
Backhouse, Gladys 
Fields, Margaret 
Fields, Violet 
Fields, Alice 
Wyss, Rosa 
Bachman, Anton 
McAndrew, Alfred 
Fahey, Athol 


165 
166 
167 
168 


169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
5 
176 
iy 


1928 


Blyton, Lillian 
Blyton, John 
Noonan, Maureen 
Noonan, Edward 


1929 


Groth, William 
Noonan, Nancy 
Blyton, Terence 
Snell, Edward 
Hodgman, Lilian 
Hodgman, Alison 
Blyton, Margaret 
Glasby, Marjorie 
Glasby, Mervyn 
Glasby; Arnold 


1930 
Rodger, Flora 


Towne, Pearl 
Towne, Leslie 


Christensen, Clairie © 


Christensen, Harold 
Christensen, June 
Stanley, Una 
Murtagh, Colin 
Hafemeister, Merle 
Hafemeister, Eugene 
Bachman, Nicholaus 
Bachman, Charles 
Hafemeister, Eileen 
Simpson, Faith 
Simpson, Noel 


1931 


Shaw, Rose 

Idle, Henry 
Hodgman, Edwin 
Palmer, Marie 
Christensen Phyllis 
McAndrew Joyce 


1932 


Cochrane, Noela 
Hafemeister, Jean 
McClymont, Ailsa 
Treichel, Desmond 
Connor, Joan 


Groth, Monica 
1933 


Connor, Della 
Simpson, Elizabeth 
Idle, Leonard 
Blyton, Mary 
McAndrew, Norman 
Hodgman, Mavis 
McAndrew, Mavis 


1934 


Cochrane, Alan 
Blyton, Delphine 
Cochrane, Betty 
Cochrane, Robert 
Spry, Alice 


1935 


Williams, Betty 
Lally, Patrick 
Palmer, James 
Cochrane, Thomas 
Playford, Ailsa 
Playford, Wilfred 
Hatch, Ronald 
Grady, William 
Kitzelman, Myrtle 
Kitzelman, Hester 
Kitzelman, Ivy 
Dreier, Eunice 
Bounds, Leonard 
Walsh, Maris 
Walsh, Beryl 


243 


245 


2A7 


249 


271 
272 
273 
274 
295 


322 


1936 


Heath, James 

Mle, Mary 

Lally, Joyce 
Cunningham, Delma 
Woodruffe, Grace 
Grady, Shirley 
Woodruffe, Edwin 
Ladewig, Ronald 
Ladewig, Noel 
Ladewig, Joan 


1937 


Cunningham, Keith 
Gaskell, Gerald 
Hodgman, Patricia 
Standfast, Roy 


1938 


Howard, Horace 
Howard, Lily 
Simpson, Shirley 


1939 


Probert, Lionel 
Howard, Harold 
Palmer, George 
Playford, Cynthia 
Simpson, Kevin 
Blanckensee, Joy 
Grady, Desmond 
Maher, Cecily 
Maher, Valerie 
Swenson, Neil 
Ritchie, Keith 
Lally, George 
Bedington, Maureen 
Lally, Margaret 
Kehl, Vivian 


1940 


Walker, Marie 
Chalmers, John 
Bedington, Patricia 
Howard, Wesley 
Grady, Earle 
Grady, Dawn 
Klemm, Shirley 
Palmer, Robert 
Palmer, Kenneth 
Bath, Graham 
Tibbett, Beris 
Tibbett, Trevor 


1941 


Simspon, Frank 
Rees, Lionel 
Rees, Arnold 
Bedington, Mavis 
Grady, Raymond 
Silvester, Helen 
Johnston, Dorothy 
Johnston, Alison 
Francis, Melville 
Estreich, Thelma 
Estreich, Leslie 
Justo, Leonard 
Jefferies, Noel 
Beutel, Jean 
Jeremy, Maxwell 
Jeremy, Gwendolyn 
Jeremy, Judith 
Best, Allan 

Best, Mabel 
O’Rourke, John 
O’Rourke, Eileen 
O’Rourke, Geoffrey 
Palmer, Fay 
Spooner, William 
McGrath, Jack 


1943 


Kehl, Colin 
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349 


351 
352 
353 
354 
355 
356 
357 
358 


359 
360 
361 
362 
363 
364 
365 
366 
367 
368 
369 
370 


371 
372 
373 
374 
a5 
376 
377 
378 
379 
380 
381 
382 
383 
384 
385 
386 


387 
388 
389 
390 
391 
392 
393 
394 
395 
396 
397 
398 


Kelh, Walter 
Grady, Noela 
Walker, June 
Probert, June 
Nugent, William 
Nugent, Grace 
McBaron, Brian 
Kunst, Ronald 
Kunst, Clarice 
Davis, Vernon 
Creed, Frederick 
McKaskill, Bevan 
Whitney, Edward 


1944 


Cowell, Claudine 
Cowell, Marie 
Nugent, Amy 
Kitzelman, Alan 
Want, Barbara 
Grady, Tresa 
Nugent, Lance 
Palmer, Maisie 
Alexander, Allan 
Alexander, Reg 
Alexander, Noel 
Alexander, Oliver 


1945 


Bunney, Alwyn 
White, Catherine 
White, Brenda 
Jensen, Mavis 
Jensen, Mervyn 
Jensen, Delma 
Waddell, Janice 
Bath, Ray 
Bath, Estelle 
Grady, Marlene 
Palmer, Jill 


1946 


Hall, Vincent 
Hall, Robert 
Cochrane, Harold 
Jensen, Geoffrey 
Madden, Barry 
Kitzelman, Eileen 
Gehrke, Cecil 
Gehrke, Kevin 
Gehrke, Raymond 
Gehrke, June 
Gehrke, Joan 
Gehrke, Clifford 


1947 


Playford, Irene 
Bunney, Delma 
Nimmo, Isabel 
Nimmo, Robert 
Grady, Allan 
Lehr, Delma 
Lehr, Sylvia 
Lehr, Marie 
Lehr, James 
Potts, John 
Wright, Graham 
Wright, Evelyne 
Wright, Beverly 
Wright, Barbara 
Lehr, Corrie 
Waddell, Patricia 


1948 


Lehr, Narelle 
Moore, Barbara 
Simpson, Ronald 
Alexander, Shirley 
Alexander, Barry 
Lister, Muriel 
Grevett, Florence 
Grevett, Marion 
Grevett, Patsy 
Grevett, Betty 
Wessling, Colin 
Denning, Joan 


399 


Denning, Merle 
1949 


Bunney, Helen 
Ellem, Elwyn 
Dawson, Rodney 
Bunney, Kenneth 
Kitzelman, Reginald 
Grevett, Judith 
Lister, Leila 
Grady, Calvin 
Jeffery, Ross 
McGrath, William 
McGrath, Beverley 
McGrath, Carol 
Browning, Harold 
Browning, Shirley 


1950 


Treichel, William 
Fagg, Robert 
Wells, Tessa 
Wells, John 
Wells, Judith 


1951 


Seager, Michael 
Waddell, Judith 
Madden, Lynette 
Bunney, Gay 
Denning, Nola 
Bunney, Rhonda 
McGrath, James 
Grady, Thomas 


1952 


Ellem, Desmond 
Treichel, Faye 
Hurt, Clifford 
Bacon, Peter 
Alexander, Leslie 
Alexander, Wayne 
Williams, Eileen 
Williams, William 
Williams, Patrick 
Maher, Francis 
Maher, Frances 
Seamer, Diane 
Seamer, Alan 
Frederiksen, William 


1953 


Fagg, Elizabeth 
Wilson, Gwendolyn 
Lister, John 
Bunney, Trevor 
Jeremy, Geoffrey 
Quinn, Denise 
Hipwood, Wayne 
Hipwood, Judith 
Hipwood, John 
Blyton, Neville 


1954 


Jordan, Michael 
Hanlon, Edward 
Seamer, Robyn 
Lister, Frederick 
McGrath, Merlene 
Grady, Michael 
Grady, John 
Elwing, James 
Mulder, Lynette 
Mulder, Kevin 
Mulder, Rodney 
Mulder, John 


1955 


~ Harnett,. John 


Harnett, Robert 
Harnett, Timothy 
Fevre, Rodney 
Dolan, Peggy 
Dolan, Sandra 
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Dolan, Richard 
Seamer, Judy 
Madden, Eric 


1956 


Quinn, Lesley 
Fagg, Muriel 
Jordan, Jennifer 
Cochrane, Janette 
Treichel, Lindsay 
Grady, Vincent 
Grady, Cheryl 
Playford, Beverly 
Schmidt, Melda 
Schmidt, Kay 
Quinn, Neil 


1957 


Chippendale, Betty 
Schmidt, Kevin 
Schmidt, Anthony 
Williams, Norman 
Fagg, Dorothy 
Williams, Michael 


1909 


Bowman, Vincent 
Weaver, Arthur 
Keys, Blayney 
Tomkinson, Emily 


Tomkinson, Christina 


Tomkinson, Kate 
Tomkinson, Henry 
Moffat, Janet 
Slade, Rose 

Slade, Henry 
Keys, Lena 
Weaver, Olive 
Cameron,- Donald 
Weaver, Clarice 
Palmer, David 
Kerr, William 
Kerr, Mary 
McAndrew, David 
McAndrew, Henry 
Slade, Alice 
Palmer, Blanche 
Dreier, Marcus 


1910 


Bugden, Monica 
McAndrew, Grace 
Ferris, Myrtle 
Simpson, Stanley 
Slade, Cecil 
Cameron, Violet 


1911 


Payne, Norman 
Little, Ethel 
Shepperson, Myrtle 
Tweddell, Dorothy 
Tweddell, Edward 
Mineham, Sarah 
Brock, Ernest 
Brock, Ada 

Brock, Florence 
Moffat, John 


1912 


Cameron, Sinclair 
Payne, Robert 
Blackwood, Thelma 
Jones, Benjamin 


Shepperson, Wallace 


Larney, Eileen 
Smith, Archibald 
Smith, Melba 
Smith, Pearl 


489 
490 
491 


501 


503 


505 


49 


Richards, Gloria 
Richards, Francis 
Richards, Fay 


1958 - 


Assenbruck, Barbara 


Assenbruck, Irene 
Assenbruck, Victor 
Assenbruck, Gordon 
Playford, Allan 
Cochrane, Alan 
Bunney, Malcolm 
Hanlon, Denis 
Jordan, Beverley 


1959 
McAlpine, Caroline 
1960 
Cochrane, Selwyn 
Treichel, Gregory 


Treichel, Mavis 
Nilon, Glenys 
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Fraser, Cyril 
Fraser, 
Fraser, Lennard 


1913 


Knowles, Agnes 
Knowles, Ernest 
Knowles, Aubrey 
Knowles, Winnifred 
Condon, Eileen 
Condon, Vivian 
Condon, Edward 
Moffatt, Jessie 
Fraser, Mary 
Hapgood, Clarice 
Hapgood, Jane 
Hapgood, Mona 
Hapgood, Ina 


1914 


Blackwood, John 
Mensforth, Herbert 
Ferris, Russel 
Forbes, Linda 
Vogt, William 
Vogt, Frank 
Larney, Bridget 
Simpson, Grace 
Shepperson, Daisy 
Keys, Isabel 
Muston, Milton 
Muston, Nellie 
Johnston, Eveline 
Johnston, Dorris 
Johnson, Leslie 


1915 


Brook, Crystal 
Turnbull, Dorris 
Turnbull, Mildred 
Turnbull, Argyle 
Turnbull, Aubrey 
Cooke, George 
Mineham, Jean 


Hapgood, Gwendaline 


Johnston, Elwyn 
Julian, Kathleen 
Julian, Edward 


1916 


Payne, Colin 

Fox, Beatrice 
Thompson, William 
Cooke, Percy 
Hipwood, Mary 


521 
S22 
523 
524 


131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 


Nilon, Eric 
Nilon, Alyne 
Nilon, Michael 
Nilon, Patrick 
Vinson, Grahame 


1962 


Quinn, Gail 
Vinson, Charles 
Fagg, Evelyn 
Grady, Lorraine 
Botterell, Peter 
Shaw, Raymond 
Shaw, Kevin 
Shaw, Margaret 
Shaw, Diane 
Shaw, Elizabeth 


1963 


Cochrane, Robert 
Quinn, Bruce 
Shaw, Beverley 
Shaw, Joseph 


Hipwood, George 
Hipwood, Phyllis 


Thompson, Elizabeth 


Waddell, James 
Waddell, Patricia 
Waddell, Jessie 
Brook, Olive 
Kemp, Stanley 
McIntyre, Gordon 
Payne, Allen 
Turnbull, William 
Blackwood, Hazel 


1917 


Hapgood, Stella 
Troyahn, Annie 
Troyahn, Eileen 
Campbell, Roy 
Campbell, Norrie 
Campbell, Hazel 
Campbell, Glen 
Ferris, Lindsay 
Troyahn, Claude 
Meddleton, Ivor 


1918 


Ferris, Bernard 
Ross, Thomas 
Ross, Alfred 

Ross, William 
Lister, Herbert 
Lister, Dudley 
Hebblewhite, Alice 
Turnbull, Kathleen 
Turnbull, Mary 
Johnston, M. Roy 
Moffatt, Edith 
Tomkinson, Thomas 
Haylock, Olwen 
Hafemeister, Colin 


1919 


Morton, Charles 
Morton, Thelma 


Whagenknecht, Elsie 


Woods, Rhoda 
Franks, Elsie 
Franks, Grace 
Jones, Leslie 


McWilliams, Doreen 


Franks, Thomas 
Morton, Arthur 
Payne, Hazle 
Ferris, Dulcie 
Haylock, Joan 
Shepperson, Daisy 


139 


525 
526 
527 
528 
529 
530 
531 
532 
533 
534 
535 
536 
537 
538 


539 
540 
$41 
542 
$43 
544 
545 


145 MacDermott, Thomas 


189 


191 


Shaw, Maureen 
Shaw, Clara 

Shaw, Norman 
Westcott, Susan 
Shaw, Lionel 
Shaw, Glenis 
Shaw, Bernard 
Ferguson, John 
Ferguson, Beverley 
Ferguson, Geoffrey 
Watson, Amy 
Watson, Suzzanne 
Watson, Keven 
Watson, Jeannette 


1964 


Treichel, Douglas 
Alexander, Kevin 
Westcott, Ronald 
Ambrose, Shirley 
Ambrose, Dawn 
Bullock, Janet 
Bullock, Derek 


1920 


McGrath, James 
Kidd, Ruby 
Kidd, Alma 
Kidd, Marjorie 
Kidd, Eva 
Kidd, Arthur 
Kidd, John 
Larsen, Gerda 
Andrews, Henry 


1921 


Campbell, Eric 
Bates, Adelaide 
Bates, Leila 
Critchley, Cecil 
Critchley, Clive 
Ferris, Ronald 


1922 


Greveit, Norah 
Grevett, Elsie 
Grevett, Gilbert 
Nicholas, William 
Shepperson, Edith 


Christensen, Katheen 


Steele, William 
Steele, Rololph 
Schafer, Doris 
Schafer, Doreen 
Schafer, Siebert 
Sorensen, Gertrude 
Stanley Colin 
Kidd, George 
Kidd, William 
Gamble, Barty 
Gamble, William 
Brogden, Charles 
Brogden James 
Stanley, Una 


1923 


Robson, Herbert 
Robson, Samuel 
Robson, Claude 
Tomkinson, Doreen 
Shepperson, Gladys 
Grevett, Ethel 
Holloway, Charles 
Wilson, Lucy 
Holloway, Elsie 
Holloway, Florence 
Grevett, Arthur 


546 
547 


548 
549 
530 
551 
552 
553 


554 
555 
556 
557 
558 
559 
560 
561 
562 


219 


221 
222 


226 
227 


1965 


Hoekstra, Margaret 
Alexander, Gavin 


1966 


Mills, Phillip 
Cochrane, Lyndall 
Palmer, Garry 
Palmer, Coral 
Palmer, Janette 
Buckley, Geoffrey 


1967 


Alexander, Vivian 
McGrath, Richard 
Buckley, Dennis 
Buckley, Thereresa 
Muckert, Elton 
Collett, Jennifer 
Collett, Colleen 
Collett, Chery] 
Muckert, Leigh 


Shepperson Kenneth 
Shepperson, Jessie: 
O’Neil, Hugh 
Tomkinson, Marjorie 
Nicholas, Bertha 
Hafemeister, Joyce 
McDermott, Cecil 


1924 


Hapgood, Olga 
Wallis, Ernest 
Turnbull, Annie 
Turnbull, Ralph 
Franks, Elvie 
Franks, Beryl 
Franks, May 
Franks, Joyce 
Haylock, Alvah 
Weir, Winifred 
Sorensen, Christopher 
Wilson, Willfred 


1925 


London, Alex 
London, Gilbert 
Franks, Olga 
Saylor, May 
Dixon, Bessie 
Dixon, Stanley 
Craine, Dorothy 
Tomkinson, Pearl 


1926 


McDermott, Edgar 
Nicholas, Ruby 
Groth, Maurice 
Lange, Arthur 
Horsey, Doris 
Horsey, John 
Horsey, Eva 

Franks, Gwen 
Halfemeister, Eugene 
Kidd, Walter 


1927 


Doran, Willie 
Doran, Ronald 
Shepperson, Charles 
Halfemeister, Mery] 
Fields, Margaret 
Fields, Alice 
Fields, Violet 
Southan, Edwin 
Day, Stanley 

Day, Stuart 
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Day, Alfred 

Day, Douglas 

Rea, Hilton 

Rea, Wilfred 
Bryan, Lillian 
Tomkinson, Edgar 
Dabelstein, Christina 
Dabelstein, Thelma 
Suttle, Albert 
Suttle, Thomas 
Payne, Harold 


Winterbottom, Ronald 


Brown, Madeline 
Brown, William 
Doran, Ivan 


1928 


Johnston, Iris 
Shepperson, Douglas 
Nicholas, Gordon 
Sorensen, Ruby 
Brown, Dorothy 
Reimers, David 
Reimers, Oonah 
Holloway, Lester 
Holloway, Henry 
Musson, Kenneth 
Musson, Winnifred 


1929 


Southam, Eva 
McWilliams, Jean 
Clinch, Joyce 
McKee, David 
Simpson, Isaac 
Simpson, Robert 
Simpson, Mary 


1930 


Johnston, Arthur 
McWilliams, Neil 
Brown, Yvonne 
Brown, Norma 
Rea, Stanley 
Probert, Vera 
Probert, Arthur 


193] 


Simpson, Adam 
Sorensen, David 
Allen, Stanley 
Cutter, Gladys . 
Finney, Cyril 
Cutter, Florence 
Cutter, Sylvia 
Elliott, Douglas 
Johnston, Beryl 


1932 


Jones, Elsie 
Clinch, Edna 


1933 


Shepperson, Daphne 
Clinch, Robert 
Tomkinson, Evelyn 
Sorensen, Niels 
Hillier, Ann 
Hillier, Nera 
Walkden, Archibald 
Finney, William 
Sallaway, Belle 
Sallaway, May 
Till, Gordon 

Till, Arthur 

Till, Edna 
Newberry, Roy 
Cutter, Gloria 


1934 


O’Neill, Graham 
Hipwood, Daphne 
Hipwood, Nera 
Southam, Margaret 


310 


367 


371 
372 


373 
374 
375 
376 
377 
378 
379 
380 


Bentley, Audrey 


McAndrew, Annabelle 


Corvesor, Isobel 
1935 


Maher, Gregory 
Maher, Mona 
Maher, John 
Williams, Heather 
Hillier, Jean 
O’Neill, Margaret 
Alvin, Ruby 
Alvin, Thomas 


Dreier, Benjamin 
Dreier, Florence 


Maher, Colin 


1936 


Haylock, Megan 
Glasby, Robert 
Bell, May 
Bayne, Neil (sic) 


1937 


Smith, Reginald 
Maher, Thomas 
Dreier, Margaret 
Clinch, Shirley 
Williams, Jean 
Bentley, Barbara 
Crang, Thomas 
Moffat, June 
Johnston, Pamela 


1938 


Jones, Leslie 
Jones, Inez 
Brown, Gordon 
Sorensen, Hilda 
Smith, Meta 
Grant, Alexander 
Grant, Heather 
Williams, Arnold 
Maher, Noal 
Tomkinson, Leslie 
Bain, Estelle 
Porter, Eileen 
Porter, Maureen 
Dreier, Eunice 


Hetherington, Gwendolene 


Brown, Wallace 
Brown, Annie 
Brown, Enid 
Brown, Ruth 
Notley, Ray 
Notley, Leonard 
Notley, Gwenda 
Notley, Noela 


1939 


Grant, Errol 
Williams, Hazel 


Hetherington, Patricia 


Phillips, Beatrice 
Ferris, Kevin 
Brown, James 
Smith, Bruce 


1940 


Wells, Milton 
Wells, Terence 
Tomkinson, Audrey 
Bentley, Jeffrey 
Maher, Doreen 
Payne, Keith 
Smith, Colin 
Spooner, William 


381 


390 
391 


392 
393 
394 
395 
396 
397 
398 
399 


414 


415 
416 
417 
418 
419 
420 
421 
422 
423 
424 


425 
426 
427 
428 
429 


Andrews, Walter 
Clinch, Colin 


1941 


Woodruffe, Grace 
Woodruffe, Edwin 
Cash, James 
Cash, Bernard 
Cash, George 
Cash, Patrick 


1942 


Williams, Lionel 
Notley, Geoffrey 
Payne, Loma 


1943 


Grevett, Florence 
Estreich, Leslie 
Reimers, Laurel 
Love, Betty 
Clancy, Mary 
Clancy, Kathleen 
Clancy, Rita 
Hurtz, Hazel 


1944 


Tomkinson, Alan 
Shephard, Edith 
Shephard, Beverly 
Shephard, Margaret 
Shephard, Pauline 
Alexander, Iris 
Alexander, Myrna 
Alexander, Elva 
Clancy, Gavin 
Krogh, Norman 
Walker, John 
Walker, Ronald 
Walker, Audrey 
Vieritz, Douglas 


1945 


English, Kevin 
1946 


Smith, Valmai 
English, Neville 
McDermott, Carole 
McDermott, Evelyn 
Grevett, Marion 
Grevett, Patsy 
Jordan, Ian 

Notley, Judith 
Jordan, Amold 
Collett, Graham 


1947 


Dowton, Ann 
Wessling, Maureen 
Craven, Ronald 
Craven, Desmond 
Craven, Kenneth 


1948 


Collett, Iris 
Collett, Phillip 
Collett, Trevor 
Hurt, Lola 

Hurt, Ray 

Hurt, Clifford 
Hall, Warren 
Hall, Lyndall 
Tomkinson, Keith 
Craven, Cyril 
English, Anthony 
Shephard, Janice 
Collett, Heather 
King, Wendy 
King, Christine 
Hollis, Geoffrey 
Hollis, Lois 
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477 
478 


481 


491 


493 


495 


510 


1949 


Johnson, Corry 
Hollis, Noel 
Johnson, Anthony 
Johnson, Alan 
Wessling, Graham 
Roach, Bevan 
Taylor, Ashley 
Keenan, Anne 
Keenan, Cecily 


1950 


Mulkerin, Kerry 
Keenan, Michael 
Taylor, Wesley 
Collett, Allan 
Tomkinson, June 
Johnson, Bertha 
Green, Neville 
Crampton, John 
Crampton, Russell 
Crampton, Allan 
Goodey, Beverley 
Malmstrom, Alan 
Young, Kenneth 


1951 


Roach, David 
Haylock, Donovan 
English, Beverley 
Keenan, Kevin 
Crampton, Marilyn 
Browne, Barbara 
Browne, Christine 


1952 


Davies, Gregory 
Haylock, John 
Jensen, Cheryl 
Browne, Trevor 


1953 


Andersen, Ronald 
Andersen, John 


1954 


Stevenson, Janet 
Stevenson, Jean 
Jeffery, Owen 
Newton, Phyllis 
Rogers, William 
Ferris, Allan 


1955 


Sorensen, Ruth 
Shephard, Kathleen 
Davies, Jillian 
English, Rodney 
Ferris, Kerry 
Bagguley, Elaine 
Bagguley, David 
Parker, Kay 
Parker, Craig 


1956 


Parker, Judy 
Snell, Jeanette 
Snell, Lorraine 
Snell, Ruth 
Snell, Shirley 
Snell, John 
Warry, Robert 
Warry, Gary 
Geiger, George 


1957 


Geiger, Jeffery 
Geiger, Beverley 
Geiger, Valerie 
Grady, Thomas 
Wockner, Edward 


S11 
512 
513 
514 
515 
516 
517 


518 
519 
520 
521 
bs PE 


523 
524 
525 
526 


S27 
528 
529 
530 


531 


532 
533 
534 
535 
536 
537 
538 
539 
540 
541 


542 
543 
544 
545 
546 
547 


548 
549 
550 
551 


552 
553 
554 
555 
556 
557 
558 
559 


SA 
561 
562 
563 
564 
565 


566 


567 
568 
569 


1958 


Tame, John 
McDermott, Barry 
McDermott, Malcolm 
Geiger, Michael 
Gooda, Gwen 
Sullivan, Robert 
Forsyth, Daniel 


1959 


Davies, Peter 
Assenbruck, Irene 
Assenbruck, Barbara 
Assenbruck, Victor 
Assenbruck, Gordon 


1960 


Geiger, Leigh 
Elliott, Marilyn 
Elliott, Warren 
Walker, Terence 


1961 


Peace, Patricia 
Peace, Michael 
Peace, Martin 
Peace, Geoffrey 


1962 
Peace, Robert 


1963 


Johnston, Joanne 
Newton, Patricia 
Earea, Kenneth 
Bourke, Wayne 
Bourke, Theresa 
Bourke, Raymond 
Johnston, Joanne 
Johnston, Kerry 
Box, Eris 

Box, Sheree 


1964 


Box, Kent 
Blackburn, Robert 
Poultney, Geoffrey 
Bourke, Warren 
Green, Peter 
Green, Pauline 


1965 


Blackburn, David 
Cooke, Arthur 
Cooke, Heather 
Rankin, Peter 


1966 


Williams, Randy 
Johnston, Peter 
Box, Cara 
Manthey, Julie 
Klitschke, Petra 
Klitschke, Gaby 
Sallaway, Lola 
Sallaway, Helen 


1967 


Green, Garry 
Sorensen, Peter 
Williams, Dale 
Bourke, Marilyn 
Evans, Barry 
Evans, Darryl 
Evans, Gregory 


1968 


Green, Maree 
Moore, Oswald 
Moore, Cameron 


570 
571 
572 
573 
574 


575 
576 
577 
578 
579 


580 
581 
582 
583 
584 
585 
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Moore, Francis 
Appo, Wayne 
Appo, Colleen 


Appo, Wesley 
Lefel, Deborah 


Green, Dennis 
Evans, Gavin 
Jeremy, Leanne 
Neal, Robert 
Neal, Cameron 
Neal, Judith 


1916 


Waddell, James 
Brock, Florence 
Waddell, Amy 
Shepperson, Myrtle 
Blackwood, Thelma 
Vogt, William 
Hipwood, Mary 
Forbes, Linda 
Keys, Isabel 

Vogt, Francis 
Simpson, Grace 
Shepperson, Herbert 
Brook, Crystal 
Brook, Olive 
Waddell, Jessie 
Shepperson, Daisy 
Wilson, Clyde 
Wilson, Olive 
Goode, Marion 
Blackwood, Hazel 
Hipwood, George 
Hipwood, Phyllis 
Blackwood, William 
Koch, Mary 

Koch, Bertha 
Cooke, George 
Cooke, Percy 
Woods, Laura 
Armitage, Leslie 
Vogt, Ada 
Kennedy, Bertram 


1917 


Brook, Allan 
Warren, Nellie 
Warren, Amy 
Warren, Charles 
Bowman, Amy 


1918 


Kirkegarde, Edwin 
Kirkegarde, Henry 
Towns, Mavis 
Palmer, James 
Franks, Elsie 
Franks, Thomas 
Whelan, Phillip 
Franks, Jack 
Franks, Grace 
Broom, George 
Broom, William 
Broom, Gertrude 
Broom, Olive 
Stephensen, Elsie 
Broom, Arthur 


591 
592 
593 
594 
594 


595 


1971 


Williams, Pauline 
Evans, Karen 
Jolly, Yvonne 
Jolly, Mareah 
Jolly, Peter 


1972 


Neal, David 
Thomas, Joanne 
Allen, Garry 
Allen, Nicholas 
Hibbert, Derek 


1973 


Price, Neale 

Green, Maxwell 
Tomkinson, David 
Tomkinson, Steven 
Tomkinson, Graham 
Warby, Jack 


614 
615 


1974 


Evans, Rodney 

Orchard, Melissa 
Warby, Jack (sic) 
Assenbruck, Christopher 
Assenbruck, Marina 
Assenbruck, Christine 
Assenbruck, Frances 
Assenbruck, Fiona 


1975 


Kerkow, Ralph 
Kerkow, Barbara 
Kerkow, Cecil 
Tomkinson, Linda 
Evans, Sharon 


1976 


Robbins, Monique 
Robbins, Andrew 


616 


617 
618 
619 
620 
621 
622 
623 


624 
625 
626 
627 
628 
629 
630 
631 
632 


Robbins, Tisha 
1977 


Gallaher, Eva 
Ford, Diana 

Ford, Alan 
Mackey, Ty 
Mackey, Lea-Anne 
Leeson, Jason 
Leeson, Cassandra 


1978 


Gallaher, James 
Lang, Stephen 
Seron, Angelique 
Seron, Rosamond 
Seron, Norton 
Kehm, Amber 
Kehm, Adam 
Ingamells, Stephen 
Ingamells, Michael 
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McAndrews, Grace 
McAndrews, George 
Bates, Adelaide 


1919 


Brook, Lorna 
Treichel, Doris 
Musgrove, Thelma 
Brock, Leonard 
Sullivan, Agnes 
Bates, Leila 
Buckley, Jack 
Rietenback, Emma 
Bownam, Claude 
Shipp, Myles 
Shipp, Clarence 


1920 


Wilson, Hazel 
Haylock, Olwen 
Haylock, Joan 
Shea, Thomas 
Gourgard, Ruby 
Moffat, John 
Buckley, Kathleen 
Stanley, Vivian 
Simmonds, Jack 
Simmonds, William 
Allen, Samuel 
Critchley, John 
Brooker, John 
Brooker, Thomas 
Scott, Dorothy 


1921 


Richards, Albert 
Richards, Leonard 
Richards, Arthur 
Simmonds, Vincent 
Stanley, Colen 
Rohen, Mervyn 
Johnson, Lionel 
Johnson, David 
Johnson, Stewart 
Rose, Allen 

Rose, Eunice 
Grady, William 
Grady, Sidney 
Grady, Allan 
Grady, Lionel 
Grady, Thomas 
Johnson, Eva 
Johnson, Edith 
McWilliams, Winifred 
McWilliams, Eunice 
Taylor, George 


111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 


121 
122 


124 


147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 


O’Connor, Ellen 
Burchill, Fanny 
Lucas, Robert 
Lucas, Frances 
Lucas, Gwen 
Shepperson, Jessie 
Bowman, Leonard 
Haylock, Alvah 
Maltby, Ester 
McClymont, Clara 
McClymont, Florence 
McClymont, Francis 
O’Reilly, Mervyn 
O’Reilly, Frank 
McClymont, Maud 


1922 


Richards, Elsie 
Brogdon, Charles 
Schafer, Doris 
Schafer, Doreen 
Schafer, Siebert 
Slawson, Arthur 
Doran, Edna 
Doran, William 
Canfield, Albert 
Brogden, James 
McDougall, Dudley 
Weston, Harold 
Treichel, Henry 
Walters, Maud 
McIntyre, Thomas 
Blackwood, Eileen 
Critchley, Clive 
O’Reilly, Elizabeth 
Weller, Gladys 
Harvey, Emily 
Pitts, Donald 


1923 


Tanner, Edna 
Burchill, Martha 
Hawkins, John 
Marshall, James 
Bowman, Evelyn 
Otto, Alvine 

Otto, Harold 

Otto, Marie 

Otto, Veronica 
Green, Edwin 
Otto, Edgar 
Tunney, Marie 
McNaught, Tressa 
McNaught, Kelvin 
Gordon, Myra 
Gordon, Eric 
Gordon, Owen 


141 


164 
165 
166 


Gordon, Hazel 
Wild, Edward . 
McClymont, Alexander 


1924 


Tiplady, Edward 
Tiermey, Alice 
Cowan, Keith 
Nuttall, Rennie 
Nuttall, William 
Ratcliffe, William 
Harvey, Joyce 
Grady, Ilma 
Green, Blanche 
Doran, Ronald 
Miller, Muriel 


* Miller, Glyn 


Miller, Alan 
Otto Rudolph 
Sailor, Clara 
Miers, John 
Ratcliffe, Gladys 


1925 


Jeffery, Norman 
Clarke, Hilda 
Ritchie, Ronald 
Ritchie, Iris 
Gallen, Michael 
Davies, Charles 
Davies, Eva 
McDonnell, William 
McClymont, Ivy 
Ritchie, Eric 
Dixon, Bessie 
Dixon, Stanley 
Flynn, Owen 
Flynn, Robert 
Brogden, Elva 
Flynn, Ida 
Norris, Cecil 
Craine, Dorothy 
Cross, Stanley 
Robotham, Reginald 
Nielsen, Arthur 
Nielsen, Rayner 
Nielsen, Henry 
Tanner, Isabella 
Quinn, Thelma 
Doran, Joyce 
Kerry, Geoffrey 
Norris, Percy 
Norris, Rita 
Norris, Inglis 
Flynn, Alfred 
Craine, Gordon 


647 


1979 


Keinert, Peta 
Knight, Michael 
Knight, Duane 
Knight, Sharee 
Haack, Kaycea 
Haack, Daren 
Haack, Bradlee 
Haack, Jason 


1980 


Madge, Jason 
Madge, Vanessa 
Keinert, Byrony 
Dawe, Joanna 
Dawe, Rachel 


1981 


Dawe, Reuben 
Madge, Nicholas 
Gregg, Leisel 


1926 


Lloyd, Arthur 
Dabelstein, Christina 
Dabelstein, Thelma 
Norris, Greta 
Tiplady, Dorothy 
Holloway, Charles 
Holloway, Dorothy 
Holloway, Sam 
Holloway, Harriet 
Hafemeister, Colin 
Murray, Harold 
Murray, Norman 
Murray, Hilton 
Mogensen, Norman 
Dawson, Joffre 
Dawson, Leslie 
Dixon, Eva 
McClymont, Grace 
Holloway, Charles 
Holloway, Florence 
Holloway, Amelia 
Holloway, Henry 
Backhouse, Allen 
Backhouse, Doris 
Engle, Nellie 
Engle, Charles 
Engle, Beatrice 
Durrant, Ronald 
McDowell, Jean 
Cross, Glennie 
Maloney, Herbert 
Burchill, Phyllis 
Sorensen, Christie 
Ratcliffe, Mervyn 
Lipke, Grace 
Kidd, Doris 

Kidd, Edith 

Ayre, Ethel 

Ayre, Lily 

Ayre, Lorna 

Ayre, Robert 
Kingston, Alice 
Kingston, Alexander 
Kingston, Jean 
Lax, Alice 

Lax, Ettie 

Lax, Ruby 


1927 


Lax, John 

Paff, Sidney 

Cross, Ruby 
Archbold, John 
DeBurgh, Leslie 
Backhouse, Gladys 
Winterbottom, Ronald 


35) 


Holloway, Lester 
Green, Annic 
Blyton, Terence 
Doran, Ivan 
Cross, Sylvester 
Blackwood, Keith 
Findlay, Margaret 
Findlay, Lorna 
McDowell, Marie 
Holden, Thomas 
Kingston, Joseph 
Kingston, Norman 


1928 


Goodwin, Rex 
Riley, Lill 

Riley, Neitta 
Adams, Caroline 
Adams, Lucy 
Adams, William 
Adams, Emma 
Adams, Ruby 
Payne, Hazel 
Brooker, Douglas 
Renshaw, Fred 
St George, Harold 
Simpson, William 
Simpson, Walter 
Simpson, Alex 
Simpson, Isaac 
Simpson, Robert 
Green, Kevin 
McDowell, Laurence 
Hunt, Elaine 
Gibson, Henry 
Simpson, Faith 


1929 


Chadwick, Nancy 
Riley, Joyce 
Robinson, Norma 
Musson, Winifred 
Musson, Hugh 
Kinneally, John 
Kinneally, Joan 
Simpson, Mary 
Tiplady, Gwen 
Doran, Edris 
Hatch, Walter 
Cornelius, Edith 
Towne, Pearl 
Southham, Edwin 
Southham, Eva 
Simpson, Robert 
MacLennan, Anne 
MacLennan, Margaret 
MacLennan, John 
Ratcliffe, Lloyd 
Stanley, Colin 
Stanley, Una 
Ritchie, Enid 
Thompson, Hazel 
Shepperson, Edith 
Towne, Leslie 
Tiplady, Edna 
Fields, Margaret 
Fields, Alice 
Fields, Violet 
Green, Roger 


1930 


Findlay, Myrtle 
O’Connor, Marie 
O’Connor, Edward 
Backhouse, Doris 
Backhouse, Gladys 
Nicholas, William 
Everard, Douglas 
Everard, Patricia 
Simpson, James 
Shepperson, Claire 
Sorensen, Gertrude 
Blyton, Arthur 
Blyton, John 
Blyton, Lilian 
McClymont, John 
White, Joyce 
McGarth, Francis 


427 


431 
432 
433 


McIntyre, Joan 
Vines, John 


McClenaghan, Margaret 


McClenaghan, Lily 
Rodger, John 
Rodger, Jean 
Rodger, Flora 
Clinch, Violet 
Duncan, Joan 
Ainsworth, Mary 
Hobbs, Ester 


1931 


Shepperson, Gladys 
Halfmaster, Joyce 
Airton, Mavis 
Shepperson, Douglas 
McWilliams, Jean 
McWilliams, Neil 
Ratcliffe, Kenneth 
Rodger, Donald 
Vagg, Dorothy 
Rush, Dorothy 
Clinch, Edna 
Renshaw, Mary 
Kinneally, Nola 
White, Joan 
Doran, Gladys 
McAndrews, Joyce 
Murtagh, Colin 
Thornton, Pauline 
Ross, John 
Gibson, John 
Musson, Jean 
Argent, Grace 
Argent, Ivy 
Argent, Alick 
Green, Ralph 
Tiplady, Joan 
Quelch, Ronald 
Degney, Edward 
Ferris, Victor 
Steele, Leslie 
Quelch, Grace 
Ross, Gordon 
Findlay, Andrew 
Hamilton, Jill 
Riley, Merle 
Marshall, Hope 
Hamilton, John 
Hayes, James 
Murtagh, Keith 


1932 


Sorensen, Christie 
Ferris, Alwyn 
McGrath, Walter 
Shepperson, Charles 
Adams, Vesta 
Shepperson, Daphne 
Thornton, Barry 
Tanner, Jeffrey 
King, Agnes 
Airton, Doris 
McAndrews, Norman 
Carbery, Selwyn 
Carbery, Marlan 
Hayes, Maurice 
Mclntyre, Lindsay 
Smith, Monica 
Davidson, William 
Christensen, Harold 
Christensen, June 
Simpson, Elizabeth 
Salloway, Bell 
Cardno, William 
Sorensen, Ruby 
Sorensen, David 
Cutter, Florence 
Cutter, Sylvia 
Cutter, Gloria 


1933 


Treichel, Edna 
Martin, Beryl 
O’Reilly, Shirley 
Lewis, Thomas 
Adams, Irene 


491 
493 
494 
495 


497 


Rush, Peggy 
Maher, Mona 
Maher, Gregory 
Percival, Rosa 
Ratcliffe, Bertram 
Brown, Dorothy 
Cameron, Donald 
Cameron, Elizabeth 
Cameron, Altham (7?) 
Cameron, Alison 
Suttle, Narelle 
Suttle, Winston 
Vagg, John 

Till, Gordon 

Till, Arthur 

Till, Edna 

Hillier, Phyllis 
Hillier, Vera 
Maher, Spencer 
Maher, Edna 
Benbow, Nesta 
Doran, Kevin 
Green, Leonard 
McWilliams, Betty 
McClenaghan, Rosina 
Findlay, Lucy 


1934 


Ladewig, Ronald 
Ladewig, Noel 
Duncan, Donald 
Duncan, Nina 
Duncan, Michael 
Rodger, Duncan 
Grady, Henry 
Newberry, Roy 


Benbow, Beryl 
Newberry, Norma 
Martin, Phyllis 
Rush, Penelope 
Crang, Florence 
Singh, May 
O’Reilly, Kathleen 
Alvin, Thomas 
White, Ronald 
Suttle, Nerida 
Lewis, Valmai 
Cornelius, Herbert 


1935 


Payne, James 
Musson, Marjorie 
Sanders, Robert 
Sanders, Walter 
Doak, Daphne 
Doak, Olive 
Doak, John 
Meiers, Eileen 
Meiers, Leonard 
Meiers, Joseph 
Meiers, Norma 
Gesch, Brian 
Cochrane, Noela 
Cutter, George 
Cutter, Irene 


1936 


Grady, William 
Benbow, Lucy 
Findlay, Alexander 
Halsted, Howard 
Doran, Keith 
Probert, Arthur 
Brown, Norma 
Wilson, Valmai 
Maher, Allan 
Rees, Phyllis 
Rees, Eric 
Green, Joan 
Vagg, Mary 
Brown, Yvonne 
Crang, Kevin 
Cunningham, Del 
Heath, James 
Bain, Neil 
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516 
517 
518 
519 


520 
521 
522 
523 
524 
525 
526 
527 
528 
529 
530 
531 
532 
533 
534 
535 
536 
537 
538 
539 
540 
541 


542 
543 
544 
555 
546 
547 
548 
549 
550 
551 
552 
Jo3 
554 
555 
556 
557 
558 
559 
50 
561 
562 
563 


564 
565 
566 
567 
568 
569 
570 
S71 
572 
573 
574 
575 
576 
577 
578 
579 
580 
581 
582 
583 
584 
585 
586 
587 
588 
589 
590 
591 


592 
593 
594 


Grady, Ellen 

Hatch, Ronald 
Thoroughgood, Joy 
McAndrews, Annabelle 


1937 


Hunt, Michael 
Rees, Arnold 
Rees, Lionel 
McWilliams, Keith 
Condon, Therese 
Wilson, Moreen 
Gallen, Mary 
Ritchie, Keith 
White, Keith 
Blackman, Harley 
Grady, Shirley 
Vagg, Raymond 
Callanan, James 


Thoroughgood, Constance 


Hall, Malcolm 
Bowman, Eileen 
Stolberg, Charlotte 
Stolberg, Harold 
Grady, Sidney 
Grady, Errold 
McAndrews, Beryl 
Robinson, Dell 


1938 


Hempsall, Alison 
Palmer, Marie 
Hempsall, Clare 
Hempsall, Lionel 
Condon, John 
Grady, Kathleen 
Singh, Billie 
Inwood, Lorraine 
Robinson, Patrick 
Ladewig, Joan 
Grady, Desmond 
Brown, Enid 
Brown, Annie 
Brown, Wallace 
Riches, Evelyn 
Brown, Ruth 
Dalby, Kay 
Gallogher, Olive 
Browning, Violet 
Simpson, William 
Simpsen, Hector 
Erickson, Pamela 


1939 


Daley, Nellie 
Percival, Phyllis 
Hillier, Jean 
Cochrane, Alan 
Treichel, Desmond 
Doran, Mervyn 
Crang, Owen 
Vagg, William 
Condon, Ronald 
Richards, Paul 
Everett, Maurice 
Hempsall, Doris 
Percival, Irene 
Roberts, Raymond 
Yates, Muriel 
Ward, Eric 

King, Mervyn 
Alexander, Allan 
Alexander, Patricia 
Alexander, Joyce 
Alexander, James 
Alexander, Reginald 
McGrath, Desmond 
McGrath, Enid 
Erickson, Alveen 
Grady, Reginald 
Haack, Theodore 
Mussig, James 


1940 


Christie, Robert 
Richards, Brian 
Gallen, James 


627 


629 


670 
671 
672 
673 


Cornwell, Shirley 
Cornwell, Gloria 
Grady, Sonia 
Day, Barry 
Reynolds, Cecil 
Brown, Donald 
Brown, Gordon 
Brown, James 
Sharp, Ivy 
Grady, George 
Mussig, Ernest 


1941 


Stack, Ilma 
Playford, Wilfred 
Palmer, James 
Playford, Cynthia 
Maher, Hazel 
Everett, Clyde 
Condon, Monica 
Thompson, Elsie 
Stack, John 
Phillips, Beatrice 
Groth, Monica 
Nugent, James 
Nugent, Victoria 
Grady, Kenneth 
Shaw, Arthur 
Christensen, Coral 
Christensen, Derek 
Erickson, Darryl 
Nugent, Amy 
Richards, Elizabeth 
Alexander, Oliver 
Bedington, Maureen 
Bedington, Patsy 
Woodruffe, Edwin 
Woodruffe, Grace 


1942 


Notley, Lenard 
Larkin, Raymond 
Palmer, Robert 
Palmer, Kenneth 
Palmer, Fay 
Kineally, Frances 
Haylock, Megan 
Creagh, John 
Creagh, Victor 
Hurtz, Hazel 
Simpson, Shirley 
Simpson, Kevin 
Christensen, Ronald 
Thompson, Audrey 
Grady, Valerie 
Callanan, Beverley 
Hall, Warren 
O’Neill, Mary 
Grady, Brian 
O’Neill, John 
Reynolds, Leslie 
Bedington, Mavis 


1943 


Grady, William 
Grady, Monica 
Simpson, Doreen 
Thompson, Estelle 
Grady, Delphine 
Gallen, Joycelyn 
Lally, Enid 
Hayes, Marion 
Ward, Peter 
Coombes, Ruth 
Coombes, Kenneth 
Coombes, Marie 
Grady, Shirley 
Forsyth, John 
Forsyth, Carmel 
Backhouse, Francis 
Backhouse, Alan 


1944 
Parry, Jocelyn 


Christensen, Valmai 
Richards, Peter 


Beal, June 


674 
675 


676 McClymont, Elizabeth 
No admission 


726 
727 
728 
729 
730 
731 
732 
733 
734 
735 
736 
737 
738 
739 
740 
741 


742 
743 
744 
745 
746 
747 
748 
749 
750 
751 
752 
753 
754 
755 


Condon, Thomas 
Percival, Colleen 


Everett, Noel 
Whitton, Eileen 
Whitton, Audrey 
O’Neill, Madeleine 
Alexander, Noel 
Mullamy, Vincent 
Davis, Margaret 
Davis, Vernon 
Whitney, Edward 
Walker, Donald 
Day, Kevin 

Day, Keith 
McGrath, Shirley 
McGrath, Barry 
Spinaze, Kevin 


1945 


Kunst, Clarice 
Green, Winifred 
Green, Raymond 
Lally, George 
Lally, Margaret 
Day, Neville 
Coles, Ivan 
Coles, Ian 
Rowston, Janice 
Moore, Barbara 
Stubbins, Raymond 
Callanan, Margaret 
Gooda, Elaine 
Spinaze, Desmond 
Condon, Basil 
Percival, Trevor 
O’Neill, Barbara 
Parry, Maurice 
Burchill, Shirley 
White, Keith 
Day, Desmond 
Holding, Shirley 
Holding, Beverley 
Holding, Audrey 
Grady, Desmond 
Want, Barbara 
Simpson, David 
Adams, Colin 
Keenan, Anne 
Howell, Frederick 
Howell, Florence 
Howell, Violet 
Howell, Elizabeth 


1946 


Bowman, Derin (7?) 
Everett, Ronald 
Gooda, Lorraine 
Forsyth, Carmel 
Christensen, Helen 
McGrath, William 
Edwards, Ronald 
Holloway, William 
Richards, Robert 
Casey, Terance 
Warner, Kevin 
Cobbin, Joan 
Cobbin, May 
Cobbin, Kenneth 
Cobbin, Ivy 
Duncan, Raymond 


1947 


McGrath, Beverley 
Everett, Kerry 
Gallen, Patrick 
O’Neill, Cedda 
Beal, Ronald 

Hall, Lyndall 
Neighbour, Judith 
Neighbour, Patricia 
Cobbin, Ivan 
Kington, Reuben 
Kington, Noel 
Kington, Dennis 
Weathered, Roger 
Weathered, Matthew 


822 
823 
824 
825 
826 
827 
828 
829 
830 
831 
832 
833 
834 


Riches, Margaret 
Whitton, Eileen 
Whitton, Audry 
Whitton, Ilma 
Whitton, Joan 
Sorensen, Evelyn 
Sorensen, Kevin 
Sorensen, Noel 
Sorensen, Joy 
Alford, Alma 
Alford, Harold 
Lehr, Delma 
Ferris, Gloria 
Verrall, Dorothy 
Verrall, Leonard 
Verrall, Arnold 
Haimes, Pamela 
Haimes, Donald 
Haimes, Ian 


1948 


Neighbour, Gabrielle 
Benbow, Leonie 
Geiger, Maureen 
Keenan, Cecily 
Bowman, Barry 
McCkeverty, Shirley 
Bennett, Fred 
Gooda, Robert 
Whyatt, Percival 
Whyatt, Jean 
Cleland, Jocelyn 
Gleadhill, Frances 
Gleadhill, Peter 
Deppe, Helen 


1949 


O’Neill, Gregory 
Forsyth, James 
Geiger, Valerie 
Haimes, Kelvin 
McGrath, Carol 
Neighbour, Susannah 
Thies, Harvey 
Monaghan, Shona 
Ashford, Joseph 
Ashford, Valerie 
Lehr, Sylvia 
Darley, Rita 
Wardlaw, Ailsa 
Mullamy, Marlene 


1950 


Jones, Alexander 
Jones, Kenneth 
Jones, Robin 
Ferris, Allan 
Bowman, Noel 
Potts, John 
Geiger, Beverley 
Cobbin, Beverley 
Gooda, Caroline 
Green, David 
Wells, Irene 
Wells, Colin 
Wells, Robert 
Wells, Alan 
Wells, Joan 
Ward, Raymond 
Ward, Valerie 
Jones, Phyllis 
Jones, Francis 


1951 


Forsyth, Daniel 
Blyton, Margaret 
Turnock, Gordon 
Newberry, Delma 
McAndrew, Yvonne 
Ostwald, Ruth 
Ostwald, John 
Ostwald, Colleen 
Ostwald, Patricia 
Beal, Beverley 
O’Neill, Patricia 
Turnock, Barbara 
Kington, Kevin 


835 
836 
837 
839 
841 
842 
843 
845 


847 


Grevett, Marion 
Grady, Marlene 
Grady, Merle 
Palmer, Edwin 
Collett, Heather 
Collett, Trevor 
Collett, Allan 
Finter, Lorraine 
Finter, Paul 
Connolly, Graham 
Connolly, Geoffery 
Connolly, Barry 
Payne, Loma 
Jensen, Geoffery 


1952 


Orchard, Julie 
Cook, Cheryl 
Fisher, Dennis 
Geiger, George 
Miller, Kevin 
Wells, Brian 
Burton, Morris 
Potts, Toni 
Kington, John 
Condon, Anthony 
Schilling, Brenda 
Schilling, Cynthia 
Schilling, Roger 
Brittain, Graham 
Keliher, Michael 
Keliher, Kenneth 
Francis, Glynn 
Francis, Leigh 
Head, Brenda 
Chandler, John 
Chandler, Talsie 
Chandler, Diane 
Bowman, Virginia 
Bowman, William 


1953 


Assenbruck, Barbara 
Assenbruck, Irene 
Cochrane, Harold 
Nilon, Glenys 
Whitton, Kayleen 
Collett, Shirley 
Brewin, John 
Brewin, Barry 
Brewin, Peter 
Geiger, Jeffrey 
Grady, Margaret 
Ostwald, Mary 
McAndrew, John 
Hurt, Glenice 
Hurt, Gloria 
Hurt, Stuart 
McCallum, Douglas 
Roberts, Beverley 
Gallacher, Frank 
Mitchell, Gay 
Mitchell, Fay 
Martin, Geoffrey 
McGrath, Robin 
McGrath, John 
Stark, Barry 
Stark, Maxwell 
Fisher, Joan 
Dudley, John 


1954 


Madden, Lynette 
Blackwood, Geoffery 
Stubbins, James 
O’Keefe, Denis 
O’Keefe, Harold 
Grady, James 
Gooda, Gwendolyn 
Wells, Diane 
Collett, Pamela 
Miller, Noel 
Chandler, Christine 
Masterson, Marie 
Nugent, Kerry 
Brittain, Trevor 
McLean, Lorraine 
McCombe, Ian 
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995 


997 


McCombe, Neridah 
Franzway, Cheryl 
Parker, Joycelyn 
Parker, Gwendolyn 
Parker, Leslie 
Parker, Robert 
Towne, Pamela 
Towne, Gregory 
Dolan, Peggy 
Dolan, Sandra 
McKewin, Carol 
Rogers, Laurence 
Rogers, Ralph 
Bunney, Rhonda 
Bunney, Delma 
Mulder, Valentine 
Jensen, Marion 
King, William 
King, Roslyn 


1955 


Haylock, John 
Haylock, Donovan 
Brittain, Harold 
Forsyth, Lynette 
Assenbruck, Victor 
McLean, Donald 
King, Peter 
Franzway, Neil 
Dolan, Richard 
Francis, Anne 
Woodham, Beverley 
Ferguson, Gloria 
Oyston, Margaret 
Oyston, Sylvia 
Newberry, Delma 
Newberry, John 
Fitzgerald, James 
Fitzgerald, Raymond 
Fitzgerald, Margaret 
Mulder, Rodney 
Mulder, Lynette 
Mulder, Kevin 
Jeremy Geoffrey 
Seamer, Judy 
Seamer, Diane 
Seamer, Alan 
Seamer, Robyn 
Rhodes, Joan 
Rhodes, Peter 
Burton, Betty 
Maas, Neville 
Maas, Grace 
Maas, Rhondda 
Kelly, Marian 
McGrath, Beverley 
Williams, Brian 
Snell, Lorraine 
Snell, John 

Snell, Ruth 

Snell, Jeanette 
Foster, Robert 


1956 


Cook, Marilyn 
Gooda, Madeline 
Brook, Judith 
Grady, Judith 
Franzway, Brian 
Wells, Jennifer 
Stubbins, Lynette 
King, Sue 

Mulder, Judith 
Kelly, John 
Bartlett, Peter 
Bartlett, Lynette 
Bartlett, Heather 
Ferguson, Cynthia 
Ferguson, Geoffrey 
McGrath, Chery] 
McGrath, Gregory 


1957 


Blackwood, Elsie 
Assenbruck, Gordon 
Haylock, Robert 
Chandler, Charles 
Palmer, Raymond 


1038 
1039 
1040 
1041 
1042 
1043 
1044 
1045 
1046 
1047 
1048 
1049 
1050 
1051 
1052 
1053 
1054 
1055 


1056 
1057 
1058 
1059 
1060 
1061 
1062 
1063 
1064 
1065 
1066 
1067 
1068 
1069 
1070 
1071 
1072 
1073 
1074 
1075 
1076 
1077 
1078 
1079 
1080 


Ferguson, John 
Rhodes, James 
Jones, Susan 
Mulder, Raymond 
Seamer, David 
Brittain, Barry 
O’Sullivan, Peter 
Connor, Owen 
Gillott, Arlene 
Gillott, Judith 
Bunney, Gay 
Tickle, Gay 
Tickle, Janice 
Tickle, June 
Parker, Bernard 
Woodward, Bernard 
Woodward, Garry 
Woodward, Phillip 


1958 


Bain, Sandra 
Doolan, Jeffrey 
Glasby, Mary 
Hempsall, Peter 
Chandler, Lorelle 
Palmer, Leslie 
Palmer, Jacqueline 
Masterson, Beverley 
Grady, Peter 
Moyle, Alan 
Farquhar, James 
Farquhar, John 
Papadopoulos, Lana 
Burchard, Chery] 
McDermott, Barry 
McDermott, Malcolm 
Burma, Tamara 
Burma, Svetlana 
Wnuczynski, Anna 
Wnuczynski, Toiby 
McDermott, Kerry 


1959 


Bunney, Trevor 
Bunney, Malcolm 
Palmer, Valerie 
Ferguson, Beverley 
Moyle, Kim 

Bain, Janette 
McDermott, Dianne 
Brittain, Faye 

Lee, Louise 

Baart, John 

Baart, Rene 

Baart, Elizabeth 
McAlpine, Caroline 
Swanson, Keith 
Swanson, Helen 
Gordon, Ian 
McClymont, Aileen 
McClymont, Elaine 


1960 


Chandler, Roland 
Grady, Ilma 
Glasby, Bruce 
Brittain, John 
McClymont, Marion 
Lister, Russell 
Shaw, Gienice 
Palmer, Graham 
Bunney, Heather 
McAndrew, Kerry 
Stubbins, Suzanne 
Stone, Ian 

Stone, Margaret 
Stone, Valeric 
Parker, Gloria 
Parker, Allan 
Salmon, Margaret 
Salmon, Wendy 
Vinson, Graharne 
Aldis, Lynette 
Aldis, Wayne 
Nilon, Glenys 
Nilon, Eric 
Nilon, Michael 
Nilon, Alyne 


1081 

1082 
1083 
1084 
1085 
1086 
1087 
1088 
1089 


1091 


1153 
1154 
1155 
1156 
1157 
1158 
1159 


Nilon, Patrick 
Scholutko, Christina 
Colquhoun, Alister 
Colquhoun, Colin 
Lloyd, Dell 

Lloyd, Beverley 
Lloyd, Janet 
Lloyd, Ian 

Lloyd, Ross 
Lloyd, Robyn 
Lloyd, Graham 
Rowe, Timothy 


1961 


McDermott, Hazel 
McDermott, Brian 
Whitton, Marie 
Rowe, Francis 
Rowe, Dermot 
Rowe, Carmel 
Verrenkamp, Jeanette 
Parker, Lynne 
McClymont, Carol 
Mulder, Gregory 
Launchbury, William 
Glasby, Colin 
Heffler, Dawn 
Wilson, Gary 
Heffler, Fay 
Heffler, Trevor 
Blake, Adele 

Blake, Donald 
Peace, Patricia 
Peace, James 
Peace, Martin 
Peace, Anthony 
Brotherton, Susan 
Brotherton, Norman 
Brotherton, Kevin 


1962 


Cook, Gregory 
Glasby, Loma 
Hempsall, Christine 
Lloyd, Ray 
Bunney, Graeme 
Bain, Glenda 
Palmer, Peter 
Grady, Henry 
Colquhoun Ewan 
Masterson, Gregory 
Brittain, Glen 
Botterell, Frances 
Brimble, Gladys 


1963 


Stark, Robyn 
McDermott, Ian 
Clarke, Julie 
Bunney, Warren 
Grady, Graham 
Salmon, Raymond 
Lister, Kay-Ellen 
Lioyd, Marie 
Magdalinski, Susanne 
Watson, Jeanette 
Watson, Suzzanne 
Watson, Keven 
Vinson, Stephen 
Vinson, Charles 
Weir, Barbara 
Weir, Liane 
Glasss, Mervyn 
Fleet, Janice 
Mulder, Robyn 
Shaw, Lionel 
Shaw, Glenis 
Shaw, Bernard 


1964 


Grady, Lucille 
Brittain, David 
Verrenkamp, Debra 
Collett, Jennifer 
McClymont, Lloyd 
Masterson, Allan 
Edwards, Stephen 


110 
1161 
1162 
1163 
1164 
1165 
1166 
1167 
1168 
1169 
1170 
1171 
1172 


1173 
1174 
1175 
1176 
1177 
1178 
1179 
1180 
1181 
1182 
1183 
1184 
1185 
1186 
1187 
1188 
1189 
1190 


1191 
1192 
1193 
1194 
1195 
1196 
1197 
1198 
1199 
1200 
1201 
1202 
1203 
1204 
1205 
1206 
1207 
1208 
1209 
1210 
1211 


1212 
1213 
1214 
1215 
1216 
1217 
1218 
1219 
1220 
1221 
1222 
1223 
1224 
1225 
1226 
1227 
1228 
1229 
1230 
1231 

1232 


1233 
1234 
1235 
1236 
1237 
1238 


Dickson, Glynn 
Ormes, Harold 
Ormes, Donald 
Ormes, Bevan 
Ones, Eric 
Ormes, Noel 
Harvey, Merle 
Shaw, Margaret 
Shaw, Dianne 
Shaw, Kevin 
Broughton, Judith 
Broughton, Marion 
Borchert, Robert 


1965 


Magdalinski, Karen 
Salmon, Trevor 
Cook, Bronwyn 
Morris, Peter 
Crang, Debby 
Collett, Colleen 
Bullock, Derek 
Bullock, Janet 
Glasby, Joy 

Shaw, Donna 
Reynolds, Frederick 
Herring, Noeleen 
Herring, Maureen 
Ison, Peter 

Ison, Robert 
Hoger, Ashley 
Hoger, Garry 
MacCafferty, Janet 


1966 


Green, Pauline 
Green, Peter 
Borchert, Margaret 
Brittain, Kelvin 
Herring, Sue 
Magdalinski, Ronald 
Lauchbury, Gary 
McClymont,Cyril 
Masterson, Chery] 
Warren, Amanda 
Jensen, Timothy 
Watson, Gordon 
Watson, Ronda 
Healy, Betty 
Healy, Coralie 
Healy, Marline 
Bradow, Peter 
Johnson, Lee-Anne 
Johnson, Kerry 
Houston, Philip 
Houston, Karen 


1967 


Dau, Vicki 

Dau, Shane 

Dau, Robyn 
Dau, Bevan 

Dau, John 
Morris, Steven 
Green, Joy 
Crang, Shane 
Flanders, Bronwyn 
Ottesen, Peter 
Ottesen, Shirley 
Bradow, Cameron 
Poker, Robert 
Poker, Ian 
Lawson, Geoffrey 
Lawson, Terence 
Lawson, Katheen 
Ferguson, Linda 
Ferguson, Larry 
Hickey, Angela 
Hickey, Gregory 


1968 


Blackburn, Robert 
Blackburn, David 
Blackburn, Robyn 
Quinn, Gail 
Quinn, Bruce 
Treichel, Douglas 


1277 
1278 
1279 
1280 
1281 
1282 
1283 
1284 
1285 
1286 
1287 
1288 
1289 
1290 
1291 
1292 
1293 
1294 
1295 
1296 
1297 
1298 


Grady, Lorraine 
Cochrane, Robert 
Cochrane, Lyndall 
Alexander, Kevin 
Alexander, Gavin 
Alexander, Vivian 
Alexander, Jennifer 
Condon, Thereresa 
Condon, Catherine 
Rigby, Melinda 
Rigby, Ivan 
Rigby, Stephen 
Rigby, Joanne 
Rigby, Graham 
Rigby, Sandra 
Morris, Jocelyn 
Crang, Ian 
Flanders, Fiona 
Mallett, Peter 
Ottesen, Allan 
Lawson, Janet 
Collett, Cheryl 
Drakoulas, Stanley 
Grady, Trevor 
Hickey, Craig 
Kerestesi, Janos 
Kerestesi, Zbolya 
Miller, Susan 
Miller, Rosemary 
O’Connor, Tina 
Green, Robyn-Lee 
Kerestesi, Gizela 
Campbell, Norman 
Buckley, Dennis 
Buckley, Geoffrey 
Blanck, Bruce 
Blanck, Rhonda 
Blanck, Russell 


1969 


Bain, Garry 
Thomson, Katherine 
Belling, Karl 

Belling, John 
Bradow, Sharene 
Crisp, Michelle 
Drakoulas, Harry 
Verrenkamp, Leonard 
Mulder, Nigel 
Magdalinski, William 


MacCafferty, Jacqueline 


Masterson, Noela 
Grady, Karen 

Dau, Michael 
Lapham, Anthony 
Lapmam, Edward 
Lapham, James 
Lapham, Chrisopher 
Callow, Christopher 
Callow, Julie- Anne 
Ussher, Vicki 
Ussher, Bryant 


1970 


Crang, Vicki 
Hawkins, Narelle 
Mclntyre, Donna 
Crang, Owen 
Flanders, Peter 
Nemeth, Steven 
Treichel, Lesleigh 
Clem, Annette 
Farkas, Leslie 
Shaw, Tracy 
Browne, John 
Jeremy, Leeanne 
Murray, Matthew 
Murray, Carmel 
Murray, Gregory 
Murray, Andrew 
Murray, Mary 
Starky, Lesley 
Starky, Bruce 
Carroll, Sue-Anne 
Montgomery, Graham 
Newcombe, Deborah 
Newcombe, Julie 
Simpkins, Narelle 
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1323 
1324 
1325 
1326 
1327 
1328 
1329 
1330 
1331 
1332 
1333 
1334 
1335 
1336 
1337 
1338 
1339 


1340 
1341 
1342 
1343 
1344 
1345 
1346 
1347 
1348 
1349 
1350 
1351 
1352 
1353 
1354 
1355 


1971 


Nemeth, Bernice 
Kitzelman, Carol 
Ussher, Maree 
Treichel, Derek 
Williams, Steven 
Thomson, Peter 
Morris, Colin 
Drakoulas, Arthur 
Blanck, Trevor 
Worling, Beverley 
Belling, Robert 
Clarke, Tammy 
Clarke, Lesley 
Clarke, Debra 
Jolly, Mareah 
Jolly, Yvonne 
Jolly, Peter 


1972 


Bourke, Marylyn 
Lawson, Sally 
Chidgey, Terry 
Chidgey, Bradley 
Robinson, Darren 
Grady, Donna 
McHugh, Kerrie 
McCombe, Sharyn 
McCombe, Graham 
Ziesemer, Trevor 
Ziesemer, Mark 
Ziesemer, Alison 
Ziesemer, Ronald 
Mackey, Ty 
Mackey, Lea-Anne 
Hall, Russell 


1973 


Piggott, June 
Piggott, William 
Piggott, Edward 
Piggott, Gwen 
Steenbergen, Keith 
Steenbergen, Mark 
Steenbergen, Rebecca 
Oyston, Robert 
Kitzelman, Brett 
Peart, Mark 
Glasby, Thornas 
Zylstra, Fiona 
Stubbins, Julie 
Haining, Micheal 
Steels, Elizabeth 
Steels, Richard 
Trezise, Michael 
Trezise, Timothy 
Trezise, Peter 
Trezise, Jo-Anne 
Briggs, Mary 
Crang, Shane 
Soanes, Ross 
Soanes, Susanne 
Moore, Peter 
Finter, William 
Finter, Janelle 
Sims, Lola 

Sims, Neil 

Sims, Keith 
Sims, Ellen 
Howard, Eve 
Howard, Ruth 


1974 


Seckington, Phillip 
Zylstra, Teresa 
Shipway, Adam 
Shipway, Francis 
Briggs, Susan 
Oyston, Anthony 
McHugh, Wayne 
McDonald, Kerry 
McIntyre, Darren 
Robinson, Melinda 
Robinson, Douglas 
Ottesen, David 
Hall, Julie 

Grady, Warren 


1403 
1404 
1405 


1406 
1407 
1408 
1409 
1410 
1411 
1412 
1413 
1414 
1415 
1416 
1417 
1418 
1419 
1420 
1421 
1422 
1423 
1424 
1425 
1426 
1427 
1428 
1429 
1430 
1431 


1480 
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Peart, Timothy 
Robins, Helen 
Cordeaux, Daniel 


1975 


Grady, Kerri 
Geiger, Tina 
Contento, Maureen 
Steels, Matthew 
Campbell, Michael 
Campbell, Gregory 
Kitzelman, Sandra 
Hanlon, Priscilla 
Grady, Marlene 
Nemeth, John 
Giddins, Janine 
Moore, Lance 
Moore, Anthony 
Moore, Eric 
Moore, Helen 
Moore, Leanne 
Moore, Roy 
Lumb, Wayne 
Lumb, Racheal 
Lumb, Helen 
Lemon, Patricia 
Ogilvie, Toniann 
Jolly, Carmel 
Jolly, Peter 
O’Sullivan, Charles 
O’Sullivan, Amanda 


1976 


Geiger, George 
Ogilvie, Shane 
Solien, Guy 
Armstrong, Elizabeth 
Armstrong, Vanessa 
Armstong, Brett 
Oyston, Victoria 
Robinson, Mark 
Grady, Leasa 
Barnett, Ben 
Barnett, Kate 
Smith, Paul 
Mackey, Michelle 
Mackey, Barry 
Mackey, Craig 
Chapman, Stephen 
Chapman, Anne 
Chapman, Michael 
Nash, John 
Miilard, Michelle 
Millard, Kylie 
Ferris, Karen 


1977 


Ottesen, Craig 
Haining, Adam 
Nemeth, Tracey 
Dwyer, Glenda 
Chapman, Andrew 
Cunning, Michelle 
Wilshire, Daniel 
McHugh, Douglas 
McDonald, Tanya 
Steels, Margaret 
Ferris, Stephen 
Connor, Reginald 
Connor, Edward 
Dwyer, Lesleigh 
Geiger, Raymond 
Prior, Nathaniel 
Prior, Rachael 
Prior, Sarah-Jane 
Baulch, Sita 
Costelloe, Stanley 
Costelloe, Donna 
Kampf, Kevin 
Jennings, Mark 
Hall, Reginald 
Delahey, Racleen 
Spresser, Sharon 


1978 


Spresser, David 


Robinson, Kimberley 


1482 
1483 
1484 
1485 
1486 
1487 
1488 
1489 
1490 
1491 
1492 
1493 


1494 
1495 
1496 
1497 
1498 
1499 
1500 
1501 
1502 
1503 
1504 
1505 
1506 
1507 
1508 
1509 
1510 
1511 
1512 
1513 


1514 
1515 
1516 
1517 
1518 
1519 
1520 
1521 
1522 
1523 
1524 
1525 
1526 
1527 
1528 
1529 
1530 
1531 
1532 


1533 
1534 
1535 
1536 
1537 
1538 
1539 
1540 
1541 
1542 
1543 
1544 
1545 
1546 
1547 
1548 
1549 
1550 
1551 
1552 
1553 
1554 
1555 
1556 
1557 
1558 
1559 
1500 
1561 
1562 
1563 


Keinert, Byrony 
Keinert, Peta 
Condon, Graham 
Lister, Tammy 
Lascelles, Geordie 
Lascelles, Shae 
Pietscheck, Jason 
Connor, John 
Connor, Alice 
Connor, Mary 
Freear, George 
Freear, Christine 


1979 


Prior, Joshua 
Bunney, Gregory 
Wilshire, Russell 
Crang, Brett 
James, Peta 
Kent, Jason 
Piggott, Julianne 
Lister, Patricia 
Cullimore, Anita 
Litchfield, Fiona 
Litchfield, Rachel 
Collard, Kim 
Collard, Shane 
Ridgway, Emily 
Ridgway, Katrina 
Ferris, Tracey 
McCombe, Ivan 
Solomon, Dee-Anne 
Bradshaw, Sean 
Towner, Lukin 


1980 


Magdalinski, Gregory 


Delahey, Cathie 
Collins, Jennifer 
Oyston, Murray 
Smith, Kieran 
Hanlon, Clinton 
Collard, Jodie 
Tolson, Sonya 
Sonne, Heidi 
Ogilvie, Kym 
Smith, Shane 
Deem, Allison 
Nee, Pamela 
Nee, Julie 
Tolson, Michelle 
Kent, Leah 
Murray, Orlando 
Childs, Leise 
Goodsell, Matthew 


1981 


Summers, Jason 
Shepperson, Daniel 
Collins, Andrew 
Ridgway, Amanda 
Prior, Susannah 
Lanfranchi, Danielle 
Bourke, Jo-Anne 
Downing, David 
Downing, Michele 
Downing, Robert 


Hall, Justin 


Hall, Melanie 
Lang, Stephen 
Watts, Jason 
Piggott, Anna 
Bradshaw, Michel 
Trezise, Peter 
Parsons, Raymond 
Stanton, Jesse 
Wall, Katrina 
Wall, Adam 
Dawe, Reuben 
Dawe, Rachel 
Dawe, Joanna 
Browning, Rachel 
Ford, Diana 
Milne, Jodie 
Milne, Kellie 
Smith, Christina 
Smith, Lee-Anne 
Smith, Robert 


1564 
1565 


1566 


1567 
1568 
1569 
1570 
1571 
1572 
1573 
1574 
1575 
1576 
1577 
1578 
1579 
1580 
1581 
1582 
1583 
1584 
1585 
1586 
1587 
1588 
1589 
1590 


1591 
1592 
1593 
1594 
1595 
1596 
1597 
1598 
1599 
1600 
1601 
1602 
1603 
1604 
1605 
1606 
1607 
1608 
1609 
1610 
1611 
1612 
1613 
1614 
1615 
1616 
1617 
1618 


1619 
1620 
1621 
1622 
1623 
1624 
1625 
1626 
1627 
1628 
1629 
1630 
1631 
1632 
1633 
1634 
1635 
1636 
1637 
1638 
1639 
1640 
1641 
1642 
1643 
1644 
1645 
1646 


1982 


Lipsett, Terry 
Lipsett, Kylic 
West, Renee 
Woodford, Katherine 
West, Debbie 
West, Danny 
Condon, Jeanette 
Gotterson, Timothy 
Burton, Russell 
Burton, Melissa 
Trim, Lesley 
Clements, Tracey 
Young, Nicole 
Young, Adam 
Bourke, Gerald 
Lang, Christopher 
Lister, George 
Stratton, Caine 
Tullipan, Ned 
Wells, Steven 
Martin, Adam 
Kenningale, Timothy 
Fleming, Melissa 
Fleming, Michelle 
Hughes, Margaret 
Barber, Jacqueline 
Barber, Anthony 


1983 


Collard, Steven . 
Watts, Melissa 
Bunney, Scott 
Billingham, Benjamin 
Dowse, Jethro 
Trezise, Benjamin 
Trezise, Fleur 
Mitchell, Julia 
Mitchell, Stephen 
Billingham, Jeremy 
Dawe, Richard 
Parker, Stephen 
Alu, Mary 

Alu, Reginald 
Solien, William 
Hunter, Shay 
Wintzloff, Graham 
Chapman, Tom 
Dun-Tullipan, Tansy 
Slater, Jai 

Moore, Jed 
Leggett, Sean 
Leverett, Jade 
Leggett, Lorelei 
Ellis, Toby 
Harrison, Emma 
Monk, Christopher 
Forbes, Julie 


1984 


Bunney, Sandra 
Connan, Skye 
Treichel, Kirsty 
Treichel, Shay 
Prior, Jessica 
Wilkie, Ryan 
Tullipan, Scott 
Haining, Lee 
Fitzgerald, Kirstie 
Cameron, Danielle 
Young, Cory 
Kelly, Jason 
Kelly, Naomi 
Kelly, Aaron 
Alexander, Michelle 
Sirrus, Semone 
Sirrus, Sylvia 
Knilands, Rebecca 
Knilands, Brett 
Gerrish, Nicole 
Gerrish, Christian 
Hutchings, Peter 
Hutchings, Joseph 
Hutchings, Eileen 
Turner, Karen 
Turner, Wendy 
Turner, Victor 
King, Russel 


1647 Harper, Kristian 
1985 


1648 Wells, Hope 

1649 Wilkie, Corey 
1650 Stewart, Drew 
1651 Bunney, Tanya 
1652 Burton, Kelly 

1653 Barton, Peter 

1654 Ferris, John 

1655 Pensini, Emma 
1656 Ferris, Kerri 

1657 Thompson, Heather 


1658 Thompson, Ross 
1659 Macdonald, Petrina 


1660 Fleming, Melissa 
1661 Fleming, Michelle 
1662 Pollard, Darren 
1663 Pollard, Brendan 
1664 Rich, Natalie 
1665 Rich, Sarah 

1669 Hayes, Carli 

1670 Hayes, Heidi 
1671 Doak, Kaznah 
1672 Doak, Shannon 


1986 


1666 Cook, Melissa 
1667 James, Shannon 
1668 Van’t Hoenderdaal, 
Jasmine 

1673 Pike, Jobi 
1674 Hancock, Varian 
1675 Wright, Duanne 
1676 Flynn, Christine 
1677 Barton, Peter 
1678 Cochrane, Cameron 
1679 Fitzgerald, Andrew 
1680 Lang, Justin 
1681 Pickering, Jordie 
1682 Treichel, Benn 
1683 Trim, Benjaman 
1684 Tullipan, Ronnie 
1685 Watts, Stephen 
1686 Kelly, Jay Jay 
1687 Tunley, Natalie 
1688 Tunley, Craig 

No admission 
1690 Johnson, Daniel 
1691 Franks, Karl 
1692 Richards, Lisa 
1693 Shepperson, Mark 
1694 Bollendorff, Maria 
1695 Bollendorff, Anita 
1696 Bollendorff, Nellie 
1697 Potter, Stephanie 


1987 


1698 Stratton, Kolya 
1699 Geitz, Lou 

1700 Macdonald, Janita 
1701 Patissier, Alexander 
1702 Wilkie, Luke 

1703 Wilkie, Shaun 
1704 Bunney, Gavin 
1705 Connan, Ellie 
1706 Crowther, Denyan 
1707 Zauner, Benedikt 
1708 Benn, Melinda 
1709 Ramsdell, Adam 
1710 Vella, Ivan 

1711 Forbes, Victoria 
1712 Forbes, Bernard 
1713. Glover, Kerry 
1714 Nikkelson, Andrew 
1715 James, Thomas 


1988 


1716 Ford, Matthew 
1717 Ford, Tana 

1718 Crockett, Melody 
1719 Aleckson, Nicole 
1720 Clem, Clinton 
1721 Cochrane, Dale 
1722 Cook, Daniel 
1723 Dicinoski, Bianca 
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1724 
1725 
1726 
1727 
1728 
1729 
1730 
1731 
1732 
1733 
1734 
1735 
1736 
1737 
1738 
1739 
1740 
1741 
1742 
1743 
1744 


1745 
1746 
1747 
1748 
1749 
1750 
1751 
1752 
1753 
1754 
1755 
1756 
1757 
1758 
1759 
1760 
1761 
1762 
1763 
1764 
1765 
1766 
1767 
1768 
1769 
1770 
1771 
1772 
1773 
1774 
1775 
1776 
1777 
1778 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 


1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 


Leggett, Edward 
Richards, Jennifer 
Treichel, Tom 
Vella, Jason 

Witt, Kieran 
ALeckson, Nathan 
Davis, Marshall 
Pickering, Bree 
Rich, Taja 

Wyeth, Anthony 
Nixon-Smith, Anthony 
Watson-Brown, Benjamin 
Bapty, Scott 
Bapty, Jolene 
Williamson, Afin 
Fleming, Jo-Anne 
Spinks, Ebelina 
Long, Gareth 
Mulder, Matthew 
Johnston, Kylie 
Schuster, Katrin 


1989 


Baker, Immanuel 
Best, Stephen 
Bourke, Michael 
Vella, Scott 
Allingham, Rebecca 
Geitz, Shae 
Hancock, Jade 
Hare, Nonie 
Leggett, Felicity 
Stewart, Tarin 
Couper, Peter 
Couper, Mark 
Lyons, Timothy 
Lyons, Melissa 
Bourke, Michelle 
Bourke, Tanya 
Bourke, David 
Bourke, Kylie 
Allison, Justin 
Williamson, Jesse 
Lyne, Benjamin 
Lyne, Kdn 
Stratton-Britton, Shea 
Crowley, Adrian 
Davies, Trent 
Nepean, Jayden 
Nepean, Hayley 
Frank, Skye 
Frank, Christine 
Warren, Chelsea 
Ware, Michael 
Ware, Damien 
Ware, Joellan 
Wells, Belinda 
White, David 
Shelton, Martine 
Budds, Sam 
Budds, William 
Budds, Sally 


1990 


Mangan, Taryn 
Mangan, Juanita 
Cochrane, Marissa 
Timmermans, Jacob 
Groot, Natasha 
Brady, Leon 
Britton, Duncan 
Davis, Carly 
Williams, Jackie 
Macdonald, Anthony 
Magdalinski, Kimberly 
Ferris, Leasa 
Friend, Zachary 
Fitzgerald, Cassie 
Doss, Karl 

Hare, Lucas 
Glover, Michael 
Borley, Emily 
Zelow, Zoe 
Rogers, Joshua 
Leach, Anna 
Leach, Lucy-Jean 
Nakajima, Mitsuo 
Nakajima, Yukio 
Hinson, Eric 


1809 Smith, Colin 
1810 Smith, Allan 


1991 


1811 Mole, Chad 

No admission 
1813 Bunney, Alana 
1814 Black, Chloe 
1815 Doss, Valeta 
1816 Elliott, Luke 
1817 Greene, Lawrence 
1818 Peel, Emma 
1819 Seckington, Mark 
1820 Smith, Alex 
1821 Zelow, Kylie 
1822 Digney, Glen 
1823 Digney, Christopher 
1824 Digney, Andrew 
1825 Herron, Martyn 
1826 Herron, Sherralee 
1827 Smith, Kirsty 
1828 Watson, Joshua 
1829 Shelton, Mark 
1830 Henley, Rona 
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DOWN MEMORY LANE 


(Looking back at the first school in the — é 
valley, Kin Kin Junction State School.) gs age 


Memories come flooding back, 

Of that little Junction School, 

Where we first learned to read and write 
And were taught the golden rule. 


It stood there like a sentinel, 
That little one roomed shack, 
Surrounded by those shady trees 
And two toilets out the back. 


Inside were rows of wooden desks, 
Where we sat beside our mates, 
Inkwells lined up side by side 

And a place to fit our slates. 


No computers graced that school room, 
To overtax our tired brains, 

Times tables chanted o’er and o’er, 
Bashed on a blackboard with a cane. 


The years have quickly passed away, 
The little school has long since gone, 
Those years can never be replaced, 
But fond memories linger on. 


I wonder on a moonlight night 

When all is quiet and still, 

Does the sound of children’s laughter 
Echo through the hills. 


Does the ghostly form of Adam D. 

Prowl around without a sound, 

Wielding cane and large umbrella, 

With trouser legs still inches from the ground. 


So now once more we meet again 
After 60 years or so, 

No longer young and carefree, 
We’ve aged somewhat you know. 


With hair turned grey and faces lined, 
With years of sorrows and joy, 

We can still look back to happy days, 
When we were girl and boy. 


And if a tear comes to my eye, 

Don’t think me quite a fool, 

I’m remembering those dear mates of mine, 
At the little Junction School. 


Olga Seamer (Hapgood), ‘ 
Kin Kin Junction Pupil No. 199, 1924-1932. 
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